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At last—the right classroom 
for every pupil in grades 1-9... 


OW, for the first time, you may select the weekly—or com- 

bination of weeklies—that will aid you most in developing in- 
dividual reading skills. Adding YOUNG AMERICA PICTURE 
READER and YOUNG AMERICA WORLD PARADE > 
enables Young America Magazines to offer you a complete, in- 
tegrated, 5-step READING-NEWS-CITIZENSHIP Program for 
grades 1 through 9. Fit your magazines to the job at hand: 1. 
Stimulating reading readiness; 2. Broadening initial reading 
skills; 3. Developing reading proficiency; 4. Providing extensive 
reading; and 5. Bridging the gap to adult reading. At the same 
time use Young America Magazines to teach history, civics, 
science, geography, current affairs, good citizenship. Send for your 
sample set of colorful, dramatic, approved and applauded weekly 
magazines, now. 

































Reserve your shoulings of these 
fine educational tims [)‘{0) 


tion-packed with interesting facts of history, 
geography, economics and social science. 
Reserve them now, for your 1950-51 teach- 
ing program. 

Bookings after October 15, 1950. 


HEY’RE MADE to help you teach more in- 
terestingly; more effectively. And 
they’re FREE! 


These dramatic film-stories of three of 
America’s most popular food items are ac- 








Please send me, free of charge, the following 
16mm. films which I have checked. I promise to 
return the film to you on the date specified and 
will prepay the return postage. 


“VITAMIN RIVERS” 

The story of fruit and vegetable juices—from 
earth to family table. A dramatic, informative 
film for students of all ages. Sound, full-color. 
Running time: 22 minutes. 

Date preferred = 

Date film will be returned a ss 
a oes 
Date film will be returned... === === 
2nd alternate date__ 
Date film will be returned __ 








“ALASKA'S SILVER MILLIONS” 

Demonstrates the epic of the great salmon can- 
ning industry, taken in its own natural setting 
of Alaska, including a remarkable shot of the 
birth of an iceberg. Sound. Running time: 30 
minutes. 

Date preferred ie 
Date Film will be returned eS 
Ist alternate date ‘a at 
Date Film will be returned__ oenceneunenans 
2nd alternate date - 

Date Film will be returnec_ ms 

















AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Home Economics Section 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


“JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS” 

This film makes use of an apt and unusual*device 
for presenting the history of coffee—one that will 
win the interest and_applause of every student, 
Skillfully handled puppets act out the story of 
coffee from its very discovery, to its popular use 
today. Sound. Running time: 30 minutes. 
ee 
Date film will be returned___ ak err e 
Ist alternate date =_— — 
Date film will be returned__ in shal 
2nd alternate date vibhaen 
Date film will be returned__ - 
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Coming Next Month 


Four full pages of Pictures—An Indian baby on a cradle- 
board, color photos of South America, and two pages 
showing how a house is built 


Two Indian Stories, suggestions for Indian Handwork, and 
an Indian Unit 
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ers, Kindergarten Children, and Rural Schools 
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i i d grownups! 
ILY GAME BOOKLET Family fun suggestions for youngsters and g 
aa 20¢ in coin to FAMILY FUN, 1523 South 10th Street, St. Louis (4), Missouri, or 


your local Seven-Up Bottling Company. 
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HECTOGRAPH 
UNITS 


Printed in Duplicating ink 


- Grade Price 
© ABC Pre-Primer ...... -(1) $1.50 
0) Seatwork for Beginners (1) 1.00 
O) Reading for Beginners (1) 1.00 
(3 Reading Readiness .1) 1.50 
() Number Readiness .11) 1.50 
J] King Size Alphabet (1) 1.00 
] Mother Goose Book (1) 1.00 
Pre-Primer Reading ... (1) 1.50 
) Circus Farm Friends (1) (Each) .60 
() First Number Book . (1-2) 1.00 
C] Community Personalities (1-2) 1.00 
©) Three Bears ) Circus (1-2) (Each) 1.00 
L) Nursery Rhymes (1-2) 1.25 
C) Picture Dictionary (1-2) 1.25 
CF BBG Cr Me occccce . (1-2) 1.00 
() Phonics and Reading (1-2) 1.25 
C) Farm Activity Unit ....... (1-2) 1.25 
CO) Health, Safety & Manners . (1-4) -50 
() Fun With Phonics | . . (1-2) 1.50 
0) Fun With Phonics I! (2-3) 1.50 
(j Phonics 1A and 18 (1) 1.50 
C) Phonics 2A and 28 (2) 1.50 
() Phonics 3A and 38 (3) 1.50 
©) Holidays of the Year (2-3) 1.56 
C) Eskimo DC Indian (2-4) (Each) 1.25 
O China © Holland (3-4) (Each) 1.25 
] Mexico © Animals . (3-4) (Each) 1.25 
) Science OC) Community (3-4) (Each) 1.50 
) Holidays and Heroes (3-4) 1.25 
CO) Magic Keys to Phonics (3-5) 1.25 
O) Science Studies .... (3-6) 1.25 
) Birds We Should Know (All) 1.00 
) Our Bird Neighbors .- (All) 1.50 
J First Music Book . (Alt) 1.50 
© Second Music Book «++ (All) 1.50 
L) Music Charts and Drills . (All) 1.25 
O Birds © Fiowers .. (All) (Each) 1.50 
LJ Schoolroom Decorations ... (All) 1.00 
() Art Aids for the Classroom (All!) 1.00 
) More Art Aids . (All) 1.00 
] Room Decorations (All) 1.00 
L) New Room Decorations (AN 1.00 
J Art Decorations ... lA) 1.00 
© Holiday Decorations . (An) 1.00 
3 Hectograph and Craft Book (Al!) 1.00 
) Craft Work ; (All) 1.00 
) Activities in Handcraft All) 1.00 
) Seasonal Decorations (All) 1.00 
_] Outline Maps ...... (4-8) .50 
) Geography of the U.S.A (4-8) 1.50 
} Products of the U.S (4-8) 1.50 
CO) Wings Over the U.S. (4-8) 1.25 
] South America ‘ (4-8) 1.50 
_ Pioneer Days CO) Trees (4-8) (Each) 1.25 
Geography of Europe (4-8) 1.50 
J Practical English Book | (7-12) 1.50 
_) Practical English Book i} (8-12) 1.50 
Circle Choice of Grade on Following) 
QO Workbook in Reading 
1—2—3—4 (Each) 1.50 
©) Workbook in Arithmetic 
123-4 (Each) 1.50 
C) Language Drills 
2--3—4—_5 —6—7—8 (Each) 1.50 
Diagnostic Reading 
1—2—3-4_5—6 (Each) 1.35 
) Arithmetic (First Half) 
1—2—3—4—_5—_4—_7—§ (Each) 1.50 
C) Arithmetic (Second Half) 
1—2—3—4—5—4-—7—8 |Each) 1.50 


DIRECT PROCESS BOOKS 


For Liquid or Spirit Daplicators) 





© Seatwork for Beginners .. (1) $3.00 

Reading for Beginners -« (1) 3.00 

) First Number Book . 11) 3.00 

Art Decorations . (Al) 1.50 

3 Scheoiroom Decorations (All) 2.00 

) Birds We Should Know (All) 1.50 

© Book of Maps .. (4-8) 2.00 

© Alphabet $1.25 Addition $1.25 

Phonics 1.75 © Seubtrection . 1.25 

) Music 1.50 © Multiplication 1.25 

Music Borders. 1.00 © Division 1.25 

“] Praction-Percentage ............++: $1.00 
GAMES and CHARTS 

© Phonic Lingo | \iGr. 1-2) $1.50 

} Phonic Lingo I! (Gr. 3-5 1.75 

© Phonic Dog House Game 1.50 

Phonic Movie-Gram 1.50 

) Phonic Teaching Outfit 1.60 

) Phonic Talking Letters 1.00 

Special Phonetic Cards...... 2.75 

) Addition and Subtraction Bingo 1.25 

) Multiplication & Division Bingo 1.25 


Bulletin Board Charts (Circle Choice) 
Grade 1—?—3—4—5—__4—-7—8 (Each) 1.00 


(Estimate Postage at 10¢ for each Book and 
1S< per Set for Fiesh Cards or Games) 





| 3617 Wellington Road, 
] Leos Angeles '6, Calif. 
l ) Send items Checked Above: O© Enclosed 


and Postage... © Send 
$3.40. [ Send Double 


Payment 
Single Hectograph 
Hectograph $7.25. 


Name 


1 enclose 10¢. Pleare send new 1950 
kiet TOOLS OF TEACHING,” « 
raded, ilustreated Catalog of Hecto- 


Workbooks, Posters, 
Instruments & other 


I 
i 
1 Address 
j 
! 
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(Contributors, 
Take Note! 


We are desirous of increasing 
the number of teachers who are 
sharing their ideas, plans, and de- 
vices through our columns. When 
you complete a unit or play o1 
handwork project, or try out an 
original game that is successful, 
why not send it to us so other 
teachers may benefit from it? 


How To Suspmir MATERIAL 


1. Use double-spaced typing on 
one side of plain white paper 8/2” 


x 11”. (Keep a carbon copy for 
yourself, 
2. State number of words in 


manuscript. 

Primary stories: 

Upper-grade stories: 
words. 

Articles: 1500-1800 words. 

Units and plays: not more than 
2000 words; preferably less. 

3. Type name and address at 
the top of each page. Use your 
given name. Please indicate Miss, 
Mrs., or Mr. 

4. State teaching position (grade 
or subject, name and location of 
school). 

5. If you are sending drawings, 
photographs, or samples, be sure 
to pack them properly. Place name 
and address on back of each item. 

6. Submit seasonal material five 
months in advance of month it can 
be used (by October first for the 
March issue). 

7. Enclose posta$é for return of 
samples and manuscript if not 
used. 

8. Mail all contributions postage 
prepaid to Tue Instructor, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 

9. Refer to specific directions 
given in the departments when 
submitting contributions to “Let’s 
Laugh,” “Girls and Boys,” “Teach- 
ers’ Help-One-Another Club.” 


400-800 words. 
1000-1200 


Tue Eprror’s ANGLE 


1. Contributors should not sub- 
mit a manuscript to more than one 
editor at a time. If a contributor 
wishes to send his manuscript to 
a second editor, he should check 
with the first editor and if it is not 
being considered for immediate 
publication obtain its release. 

2. Although we pay for all ma- 
terial used we do not quote prices 
or promise acceptance before ex- 
amining it. 

3. All manuscripts are carefully 
considered. 

4. It is not possible to comment 
on contributions returned. 


Attention, 
Kindergarten Teachers 


We are hoping that the page be- 
ing devoted to The Kindergarten 
Child in each issue of the magazine 
this year will prove helpful to you. 
If your children have enjoyed valu- 
able activities which can be shared 
with other teachers, why not send 
a brief description of them to us? 
Enclose photographs or any other 
material which would clarify the 
procedures you followed and the 
results obtained. 








CA Y OLA hits the mark 


No matter how high your artistic aim, you will find 


and is now available in packages containing assort- 
ments of 6 to 48 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Other famous Gold Medal products ore Artista Tempera 
and Water Colors, Flexola 3-Way Paint, Clayola Model- 
ing Material, Shaw Finger-Paint, Amazart Decoration 
Colors, Frescol Dry Colors, Perma Pressed Crayon, ete. 


Y 








We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Traveling Representative Specialize in New York State Established 1874 











SINC : APPLICATION 1.2 
SINCE 1885 Member NATA 25 Hh l 
A L B | > RT inating — Reliable Genuine Moen - Tone, Nationally 


Known, Perfect Copies, size 2'4x3» 
Send good head and shoulder 
photo. Original returned unharmed. 
Prompt service. Superior Quality 


National Service 
for Teachers and } 
hools. 
Correspondent 











Teachers’ Agency 
HOME OFFICE: 








Agencies: ew | since 1898. 
25 £. JACKSON BLVD. York Cit y an d MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
es Spckane, Wesh. Box 876-0 La Crosse, Wi 





The Ideal Gook for Group Singing 
—— a Sociability Songs 


Contains the Big Favorites that everybody likes 
to sing .. . a tremendous value for the money. 
~224 SONGS—With words and music, Contains: 
12 Patriotic Songs 17 Negro Spirituals 
24 Stunt and Pep 45 Sacred Songs 

21 Human Interest 39 Folk Songs 

AND MANY OTHERS 

LOW PRICED — Only 35¢ per Copy 
$28.00 per hundred (not postpaid) 
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Crayola the perfect drawing crayon for art and craft 
purposes. It is clean, permanent, waterproof, does not 
smudge, does not bend in the warmth of the hand 
works successfully on paper, cardboard, wood or fabric, 





SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS ONLY 


—-- 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
257 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 


Please send me a sample copy of SOCIABILITY 



























SONGS. | enclose i0¢ for postage and packing. 
Nome — ——— 
School___ Grade You Teach _——— 
Address. — 
City State — 
— 
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P sonalities 
() 
Bohind =. Sages 
( i Hackelt 


Each month we plan to intro- 
duce one of our staff members 
to you readers. We're beginning 
with our genial Associate Editor, 
Esma Hackett, who came to THE 
Instructor from near Boston, 
Massachusetts {accent and all), 
two years ago. 

What sort of nickname one might 
vet from Esma we have never had 
to find out, for she immediately 
announced that everyone called her 
Peggy. Her attractive appearance 
doesn’t need our verbal description 
—the snapshot speaks for itself. 

Peggy’s literary career started a 
long time ago. Back in Maine at 
the age of twelve she made the 
school magazine with little effort. 
Feeling that she was ready for big- 
ver things she tried submitting a 
short story to the Boston Post. The 
day her rejection slip came, her 
father got wise to the whole situa- 





tion. For months he teased her and 
called her “the editor.” Last sum- 
mer when she was home she re- 
minded him of the incident, just by 
way of a little retribution. 
Seriously, in addition to being 
Associate Editor, and very ably 
writing Day by Day, so popular 
with many of you, Peggy is our spe- 
cialist in the primary field. She has 
a keen interest in young children 
and casts an eagle eye over mate- 
rial planned for the lower grades. 
_ In the evening she can usually be 
found in her attractive apartment. 
By her own admission she likes to 
cook, and eat her own cooking. ‘She 
has just about the greenest thumb 
imaginable when it comes to house 
plants; and in her spare time (?) 
she braids very attractive rugs. 
During the year that she taught in 
Germany she made many overseas 
friends whom she still remembers 
with boxes of clothing or food. 
Her thorough knowledge of edu- 
cational practices, plus an uncanny 
ability to keep us in order, make 
her a wonderful addition to our 


staff. With a sparkle in her eyes 
and her dry New England humor, 
she is ci finitely our gain and “Baw- 


ston’s”’ ke SS, 


E.F.N. 
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SELF-TEACHING VOCABULARY UNITS 


The organization of the words into unit-groups ratu- 


rally belonging together is in harmony with modern. teach- 


ing methods. 


memorization, but in meaningful, concrete situations in 


association with other relevant words, gives the child a 


LARGEST PUB 
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receives. 


The learning of a word, not as a detached 


more comprehensive grasp of the meaning. 


The vocabulary is based on a careful collation of the 


best primary-word lists available, and on practical class- 


room work by a’number of experienced teachers. 


THE ABOVE ITEMS ARE GRADE LEVEL 1-C—1-B 


1 


Minimum Order $2.98 plus 22¢ 


fond he 







These remarkable pieces of seat work, 
developed in the Chicago schools, enable 
the pupil to begin teaching himself to 
read, in the study period time, quite 
independently of the class teaching he 


PLYMOUTH WALL 


LISHERS OF INDIVIDUAL LEARNING DEVICES 


Send Today 
for these Reading 
Helps for Beginners 
* 


Themselves to Read 
With This Material 


* 


VOCABULARY SEAT WORK 
FOR SLOW PUPILS 


In this piece of seat work, the 
pupil is given only five words at a 
time for word-and-picture match- 
ing, and he must match each one 
not once but ten times. Thirty 
words are included. 









Easy Vocabulary. Six different 
lay-sheets, including dictionaries, 
and word-cards for cutting up. 


R982. 60.3 sets for $1.48 
SIX NEW SIX-PUPIL SETS 


By Isabelle Long Edited by James E. McDade 

Each set has six lay-sheets, each with 14 words, and pic- 
tures, centering about a single topic, six dictionary cards, 
and six word-cards for cutting, with six envelopes for cut- 
504 basic vocabulary 
words in all. Each unit weighs 7 oz. 


up words, or 84 words per set. 


RIOO!. Tee ee Se 60c—3 for $1.48 
R1002 ....70 nouns and plural forms 60c—3 for $1.48 
ERE 84 verbs.. ath ..60e—3 for $1.48 
R1004 84 nouns... 60c—3 for $1.48 
R1005 84 nouns... ...60e—3 for $1.48 
R1006 85 verbs... ...60e—3 for $1.48 


$3.20 


CHART 









LARGEST AND STRONGEST WALL 





SPECIAL OFFER. U 
CATALOG listing 3 
vices will be sent. 


receipt of 10¢ in coin or stamps, our LATEST 
different units of arithmetic and reading de- 








CHART MADE 


— “TE 


aes* 


Only 
$3.75 plus 25 postage $4.00 


4ll orders must be accompanied by 
check, money order or postal rote. 


The Plymouth Chart is on heavy 
paper 36” x 35” mounted on wood 
at top and bottom. Constructed 
for long life. Heavy cards are easily 
made removable from grooves 
and blend with chart. It displays 
phonic exercises, primary reading, 
poems, arithmetic, etc. 


~ eas 


PHONIC SET to build words............... 200 cards C710... 


PRIMER SET easy words for use 
with beginners, 200 cards C711... $1.25 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
2921 West 63rd St., Chicago 29, Ill. 


$1.25 








Creative Idea Plans 


FOR BUSY PRIMARY TEACHERS 
(Art Packets for Grades 1-2-3) 


RAND new art packets consist of actual size pat- 
terns on 8 14” x 11” heavy paper, in bold outline, 

sent two months at a time—September through 
April. 
Each packet contains 12 sheets of NEW interesting 
practical classroom material that will save many 
times its cost to you in time and effort. 
These helpful art packets bring you material for di- 
rected lessons which should precede creative picture 
making. Avoid failures among your pupils by ob- 
taining successful results with this material. 
Use coupon below to order full year’s service (Sept.- 
April) or Special September-October Packet. 


Make Your Art Teaching Easier 
Saue Time — Saue Effort 
8 MONTHS, September through April $3.00 
2 MONTHS, special, September and October only... $1.00 
Write to Elsa Louise Clark, 928 Roosevelt Rd, Wheaton, Ill. 
FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS WHO NEED HELP IN ART 


ELSA L. CLARK 
928 Roosevelt Road, Wheaton, Ill. 




















[) Please send me your Primary Art Service, September through April. I enclose $3.00, 
_) Please send me your special Sept.-Oct. Introductory Art Packet I enclose $1.00. 
(Reserve right to send additional $2.00 for year's service.) 


Name 


Address 
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Nos Adventures” 


These nine slidefilms, 526 large, lighted pictures, in full color 


526 LIGHTED ore organized to help later elementary and junior high school 
PICTURES teachers present an effective health program. Each slidefilm 


PART 1—THE HEAD consists of several units. 

file: 1~Your Teeth ond Their First, the purpose and function of each specific part of the 
Core bedy ore made clear. Then good health rules, made meaning- 

File 2—Your Eyes ot Work ful by this lucid understanding, are presented. 


file 3—How Yow fers Work 
Filen 4—Yow Mose ond Throet 


PART 2—THE BODY Ve 
Fie 5—Tow Skin ond Is Core 


~ peomraiee'yas JAM HANDY 


Flee 7—Yowr Bene: end Muicies 


Filen $—Your Heort ond Lungs a 4 hi tlhe 
Fllem 9 Sheep ond Ret age 


intividerk Uidetion $645 


For free descriptive literature write, 













EAST GRAND BLVD. + DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
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(Club Exchange 


Japan.—The teachers and pupils of 
English class from the first grade 
through the eighth grade desire to 
start a pen-pal correspondence with 
teachers and pupils in the United 
States of America. Please send all 
letters from one school in a single 
large envelope. Address all mail to: 
Mr. and Mrs. Kitaura, Iwadeyama- 
machi, Miyagi Dref., Japan. 


Missouri.—My class of seventh- and 
eighth-grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters, ideas, souvenirs, and 
cards with pupils in the United States 
and other countries. We live in the 
oldest settlement west of the Missis- 
sippi River, and one of the world’s 
largest lime-producing plants is located 
here. Address: Mrs. Mildred J. Lurk, 
Public Grade School, Ste Genevieve, 
Missouri. 


Nebraska.—The teacher and pupils 
of all grades except the fourth would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with teachers and pupils in 
the United States and other countries. 
We live in north central Nebraska, in 
a small town on the Elkhorn River 
close to the famous Saridhills. Ranch- 
ing and farming, are our principal 
industries. Address all correspond- 
ence to: Miss Helen Martens, Emmet, 
Nebraska. 


New York.—The pupils and teacher 
of grades three to six of Middle Falls 
School would like to exchange letters 
and cards with other pupils and teach- 
crs of the same grades in school else- 
where. Address correspondence to: 
Mrs. J. Quinn, Middle Falls Branch 
of Greenwich Central No. 1, Middle 
Falls, New York. 


North Carolina.—My seventh-grade 
pupils and I should like to exchange 
letters, souvenirs, post cards, products, 
postage stamps, and art-project ideas 
with pupils and teachers in North 
America and the European countries. 
We are twenty-nine miles from historic 
Edenton, one of the oldest cities in our 
state. Our school is fifteen miles from 
the largest peanut factory in the world. 
Farming is the chief occupation in our 
area. Address all correspondence to: 
Mrs. Bernice P. Sawyer, T. S. ( ooper 
High School, Sunbury, North Carolina 


North Dakota.—My pupils in grades 
two to six would like to correspond 
with children in schools in other states 
and countries. We live in a farming 
section not far from Garrison Dam, 
the largest earth-filled dam in the 
world. In fact, I, the teacher, lived 
at the Dam for two years. The coal 
we use is trucked directly from the 
mines, which are quite close to us. We 
are just a short distance from Canada 
and International Peace Garden. Ad- 
dress mail to: Mrs. Ilene Wagner, 
Mount Rose School, R.D. 3, Lansford, 
North Dakota. 






















| Boston Pencil 



















SAYS C. L. EVANS 


SELL C HRISTMAS CARDS 


Christmas Cards, 100 for 


NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS 
North Abington 310, Mass. 











FOUND! 3 a4" 


EXTRA MONEY and FRIENDS 





Newest Metallic, Comics On Parad 
Assortments, Gift Wrappings, Chil- 
dren's ‘Action’ Books, Gifts, | 
Novelties, Profits to 1000. Bonus. 
Special offers. Write for Feature 
samples on approval, free samples 
50 for $1 up Name ys fe 


tionery, Napkins and free Catalox. 


(mm man Tins COUPON TO C. L. EVANS amy 


PENCIL SHARPENER 
PERFORMANCE 


The Tinius Olsen Testing Machine Company, 
Willow Grove, Pa., recently made a test of 
pencil sharpeners. We publish the clean cut 
facts because they so clearly stand back of 
your good judgement in choosing Boston 
Pencil Sharpeners. Write for your copy of 
Clean Cut Facts; it will answer any ques- 
tion you may have on pencil sharpener 
performance. 
See us in Booth 17 N. S. A. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO, 
CAMDEN, N. J. Also manufacturers of 
Speedball Pens and Products . . . Hunt Pens 





_g@izn7y 


mem PENG IL SHARPENERS 


Sharpeners on your 
Sehool Bid List 


Backed by a Full 
YEAR'S GUARANTEE 





















Block Set 


wm PLAYSKOOL 
Building Blocks 


Smooth, unpainted, uniformly cut in matching 
units—these blocks have won enthusiastic app 

everywhere from leaders in child education. Now 
recognized as one of the finest tools available for 
child play, work and self-education. Amazinglt 
flexible, they grow in possibilities as your child 
grows. For ages—18 months to 214 years—they 
are carried, piled, stacked, dumped and balanced. 
2-3 years—children, through experimenting 

self-discovery, begin to build bridges and enc 

Structures, 3-5 years—the child's scope for block 
building expands widely, more complicated struc 
tures and patterns are created. The outside world 
—buildings, elevated structures, boats, autos—afe 
reproduced—unique buildings are created from 
the child's own imagination. 5 to 9 year— 
building blocks aid the dramatic urge provide @ 
variety of backgrounds and settings for plays and 
stories. Available at leading dealers everywhet®. 

Write today for FREE Catalog of the 
complete line of Playskool Building Blocks. 


“sss e eee een eee anna ae eee 
PLAYSKOOL MANUFACTURING CO. 
1740 North Lawndale Ave., Chicago 47, I. 


Please send me FREE illustrated booklet 08 
complete line of Playskool Building Blocks. 


—— Name —— 
Addrow Address eae — 
4 ch. Stote. . 
= me me YOU TAINO RK = oo oe City ° . State commas 
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+ Let’s Laugh 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to_all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and if it is published, we wiil 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink, one item 
to a sheet. Your name and address 
should appear on each sheet. Be sure 
to use your own first name. Mail all 
items to: Let’s Laugh Department, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
Contributions for this column cannot 
be acknowledged nor can they be re- 
turned if we are unable to use them. 
However, items not heard from in six 
months may be considered rejected. 


The secretary had just come into 
my third-grade room and given me 
a pay check. 

“What is that?” 
from the front row. 

“It is my pay check,” I answered. 

“Oh, I didn’t know you worked 
anywhere,” he said in surprise. 

EpNA STAPLES 

Alley, Missouri 


asked Ronnie 


Monday is the day of the Lions’ 
Club luncheon in our town. One 
Monday our four-year-old Bonnie 
looked at her daddy’s empty place 
at the dinner table and questioned, 
“Is Daddy eating with the wolves 
today?” 

LuciLeE BoGuE 

Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


My little niece sat at the table 
looking at the chicken on the serv- 
ing plate. She was perplexed be- 
cause she could not recall the prop- 
er term for the piece of fowl she 
wished. 

Finally, she said triumphantly, 
“Please give me the flyer.” 

JosePHINE SCHMIDLE 
Buffalo, New York 


Stanley, a six-year-old, wanted 
to take several books home 
school one day. When he said he 
couldn’t carry them all, I suggested 
that maybe Carol, his sister who 
was in high school, would help him 
carry them. 

“Oh, no,” Stanley said, 
carrying so many subjects that she 
can’t carry anything else.” 

BENNY FERNE HUNTER 
Centerville, Missouri 


“she is 


I had been telling six-year-old 
Billy the story of Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves. When I finished, 
I asked him some questions regard- 
ing the story. When I asked what 
Ali Baba said when he wanted to 
open the entrance to the cave, 
Billy promptly replied, “Open, sez 
me!” 

Evste DeLacy 


Forest Hills, New York 


In the story I was reading to my 
second-grade class, a reference was 
inade to the When I 


Was questioning the children as to 


“guest room.” 


the meaning of the words, I was 
met with a blank stare until Terry, 
with 2 look of happy inspiration, 
raised hand and rose to an- 


noun 


truumphantly, “It’s a room 
where 


you go to guess things!” 
BEATRICE PARKER 
Grand Island, Nebraska 








- | 
from | 


Five-year-old Janie, who lived in 
the city, was visiting her aunt in 
the country. On the second day of 
her visit, she offered to collect the 
eggs from the henhouse. When 
she returned, her aunt was surprised 
to see only about half the usual 
quantity in the basket. 

“Did you gather all the eggs. 
Janie?” her aunt inquired. 

“Oh, no, Auntie! I left one in 
each nest for a pattern!” 

ANNE P. Liston 
New Plymouth, New Zealand 
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Roll Point Styius and Handwrit- 
ing Stencil simplify the prepara- 
tion of seat work and tests. Use 
them at your desk, your home 
—anywhere. 


PTH SHEER EE EEE 
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: 6 
rd School Tracing Pages 


A portfolio of tracing illustra- 
tions which add sparkle and 
life to finished work. 


eeeeeeeeeseeseeeeeeeeeeesee 








New Styli, Lettering Guides, 
Shading Plates give profes- 
sional effects. Lettering guides 
have tapered openings for 
smooth, sure lines and accu- 
rate positioning. 


Seeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 





4 
No. 5 Mimeoscope ® 


A versatile new illuminated 
drawing board available with 
ball socket pedestal and base. 


Se eeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 





New Stencil Filing Wrappers 


Eliminate cleaning of stencils. 
Covers show contents. 
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Newspaper Stencil Sheet 
Carries 2 and 3 column rulings 
to simplify preparation of 
schoo! newspapers. 


before. Today, there is no easier 


of black-on-white copies 


My little brother was disappoint- 
ed when we told him we had just 
crossed the Pennsylvania~New York 
State boundary line. 

“What’s the matter?’ 
inquired. 

“Isn’t this New York?” my broth- 
er asked. 

“Yes,” we said. 

“Well,” he said, looking in all 
directions, “where’s the Empire 
State Building?” 

ReGtInA STRZALKA 
Peckville, Pennsylvania 


5) 


my father 






After talking about ways we 
could keep our classroom looking 
better, my kindergarten class decid- 
ed it would be a good idea to keep 
their rubbers in the entry instead 
of in the cloakroom. 

Shortly after this, a little kinder- 
garten girl with rubbers in her hand 
came up to me and _ inquired, 
“Mrs. McCoy, may I take my rub- 
bers to the pantry now?” 

Outve McCoy 
Minden, City, Michigan 
(Continued on page 15) 





to absorb new ideas 


4 


_— 


formation, mail the coupon below 


Ps f.B DICK 
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Outline Map Stencils 
Outline map stencils of all states 
and countries. Outlines can be 
filled in to meet teacher’s need. 


Sight-saving black-on-white teaching aids 
protect young eyes—enable young minds 


" thew is no substitute for Hack-on-white cop les : ss Folder Stencil Sheet 


New features of the A. B. Dick mimeograph 
enable you to produce the kind of teaching 
aids you want easier and quicker than ever 
faster 
lower-cost way to produce ten to thousands 


For detailed in- 





Music Manuscript Stencil 
Has 10 die-impressed staffs. 
Provides new low-cost way of 
making copies of music manu- 
scripts. 


CCST EEE EEE 





Full instructions and guide 
lines make it easy to prepare 
4-page folders on standard car- 
riage typewriter. 


SCOOTER OSES EES HEHEHE EERO EEE 
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Stencil Sheets 
4types. With or without 
film-topping. A stencil sheet 
for every need and budget. 


SOSH HEE HEHEHE Eee 





13 
Colored mimeograph inks 
Make your copies attractive and 
more effective. You can use 
these inks without cleaning 

mimeograph cylinder. 






Geto: Se * ied 
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) By A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. IR-950 >! 
‘b 5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Ilinois ; | 
3) 
\: Without obligation, please tell me more about the A. B. Dick | 

. ts mimeograph products circled below. $ 

= undamentals | \s 31 

Sof MIMEOGRAPMING — : . 2't a r.2. 4%. Ge % Mo. : 

« ES - 

: ‘ re Name Position ,- 

2 £ : ; 

. : School. ; 
“Fundamentals of Mimeograph. + Address : 
ing"; an illustrated text for { eS . 
teaching mimeographing. A * City State. b. 
useful guide for all users. b 
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Teachers—experienced and new—look to 
Beckley-Cardy for teaching helps. For Beck- 
ley-Cardy is most exacting both in stand- 
ards of material and qualifications of au- 
thors. Only experienced teachers and writ- 
ers who know pedagogy are considered. 
And, because of this care, Beckley-Cardy 
teaching aids are the most extensively used, 
the country over. You can order with con- 
fidence when you confine your selection to 


Beckley-Cardy. 


NUMBER TREE WORKBOOK 


Probably the popular — 
series of number work books | 
published. Makes 
work interesting, 

progressive grades one 
and includes 4 
books by experienced teach- 
er-authors of national note— 


most 


number 
easy and 
for 


two. Series 


cleverly illustrated exercises 
Each book 64 pages, 842” x 
11” with paper covers 











Under the Number Tree Gr. 1—P?r. 1 
la the Number Tree Gr. 1—Pt. 2 
Around the Number Tree...Gr. 2—Pt. 1 
Over the Number Tree Gr. 2—Pt. 2 


Price 36¢ ench—Set of 4 $1.35—Dozen $3.60 
MY WORKBOOKS IN READING 


Six interestingly illustrated 
text-activity books, two 
parts each for grades 1, 2 
and 3. Short sentences, 
short words, carefully grad- 













aad — D i ed progressive text with 
\ 4 ee drawing or coloring for 
Ve Ail 2 desk work. Collaborated 
s + authorship by nationally 
. Zale) known teachers. A _ really 





effective series when used 
thru the 3 grades. Each 
book 64 pages 82” x 11”, with 2-color covers. 


Each 346c-—Set of 6 $2.00—Doren $3.60 


BUILD-UP POSTERS 


One of the 
most fascin- 
sting educe- 
tional claess- 
room = activi- 
ties 
termediate 
grades. Each 
set hes 4 
background 
scenes print- 
ed in outline 
on heavy peper, 12 « 36 inches Bright colored 
poster papers, keyed for cutting end pasting on 
the beckground panels are supplied. Designs are 
Newes! sets are: 











for in 





simple. 
No. 717—Swiss Life No. 718—Life in Brazil 
Mo. 716—Life in Mexico 


Per set (4 pictures) 60c—Any 6 sets 54c per set. 


WALi CARD WRITING GUIDES 


Designed to use as 
e border above the 
chaikboards, these 

guides to 
writing show 
letters on either 
bieck of Litegreen 
background. Easily 
read all over the 
and available 
letter forms—14 
cards to each set showing capitals, small letters, 
end figures. Printed on heavy cardboard 6'4” «x 
17” popula: Specify style and color 
when ordering 


Mo, 85-—-85¢ per set, plus postage. 
la ow special Teecker's Me. 51 


bing Belps tated an 


"tr “ vi. 
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visual 


good 





room, 
im either script of manuscript 


Very 


Beckley - Cardy Co. 


1634 INDIANA CHICAGO 
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| Science in Grade 2 


M. EMILY GREENAWAY 


Instructor, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Paterson, New Jersey 


Photo by Eleanor Rost 








| fee of picking up isolated 
odds and ends of information 
through the proverbial “why” ap- 
proach, the young second-graders 
in John Hill School in Boonton, 
New Jersey, last year got the an- 
swers to their burning questions, 
“What is it?” “How was it made?” 
or “Why. does it do what it does?” 
through the scientific method in 
the classroom. What, how, and 
why were learned as the result of 
observations, deductions, and use 
of reference material. 

Early in the school year, the 
teacher, Mrs. Kathleen Vanderhoof, 
encouraged the children to bring 
into the classroom, specimens of 
rocks, semiprecious stones, coal, 
iron, or anything else they picked 
up and wondered about. She her- 
self brought in various interesting 
specimens, and had treasure hunts 
with the children to add to the 
collection. 

The youngsters brought in bird 
nests, a pudding stone, cells of the 
mud-dauber wasp’s nest, a piece of 
limestone with fossil imprints, a 
cotton boll, a huge paper nest of 
the white-faced hornet, and many 
other objects to be identified. 

Finally, the class decided they 
would like to display all their speci- 
mens on a table. Then the teacher 
suggested that if they were going 
to exhibit them, they should first 
“classify” them. A lively discussion 
was started with the result that 
the concept of classify, “to put 
into groups, objects or people that 
have something in common,” was 
learned. 

Then the children started to 
classify their specimens. They fi- 
nally decided to divide their collec- 
tion into two large groups, living 
and nonliving, which would be 
subdivided into animal, vegetable, 
and mineral groups. 

During this classification, many 
discussions arose that resulted in 
the review of the facts learned 
about the objects in the collection. 

The children also learned the 
rudiments of simple classification, 
how to arrange an exhibit attrac- 
tively, and the use of reference 
material for the purpose of identi- 
fication. 





table 
are being classified by these children. 


The 


objects on the museum 

















For Grades 1 and 2 


Let’s Color 
First Days 
Pre-Primer 
Primer 

Story Reader I 
Reading I 
Phonics I-A 
Phonics I-B 


Beginning Spelling 
Beginners’ Arithmetic 
Social Studies I 
Primary Art I 

Mother Goose Pictures 
Story Pictures 

My Health & Fun Book 
Story Reader II 


Reading II 
Little Numbers 
Bigger Numbers 
Social Studies II 
Phonics ITI-A 


| Boatuanlh Beaks 


Your PRIMARY PUPILS WILL LIKE and USE 


These books are printed in both hektograph ink 
and regular black ink, 24 lessons in each book. 


Phonics II-B 


For Grades 3 and 4 


Health and Safety Clothing 
Posters Indians 
Young Citizens Pioneers 


Let’s Write 
Food 


Phonics III-A 
Phonics III-B 


Nature Science 
Transportation 
Communication 


Advanced Art 
Arithmetic III Part I 
Arithmetic III Part II 
Arithmetic IV Part I 
Arithmetic IV Part II 


For Grades 1 to 4 


Holiday Art 


American Birds 


My Animal Book 


WORKBOOKS in BLACK INK (called Pupil Work Pads): 18¢ each, post- 


paid. 


HEKTOGRAPH SEATWORK BOOKS: 1 or 2 books, 7% each; 3 or more 


books, 65c each. We pay the postage. 
Also: The HAMILTON 


FREE, with each Duplicator, any three hektograph seatwork books. 
(Extra films, 85c each, postpaid.) 


pay the postage. 


Write for FREE Interesting Sample Packet 


HAMILTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Platteville, Wisconsin 


Primary Art II 


Social Studies Art 


FILM DUPLICATOR with two films, $4.75. 


—— 


We 








| 














WITH YOUR PURCHASE OF THIS LETTER SIZE 


UNIVERSAL HEKTOGRAPH DUPLICATOR 


We are making this unusual offer to get you acquainted with the advantages of the Uni- 
versal Hektograph and Champion Hektograph Workbooks. 
The usual price of the Map Booklets is $0.25 each, the 32-page Hekto- 


modern teaching. 


gan Books is $1.00 each and the Hektograph is $3.00—total $4.25 for only $3.00. 
ooklets and Hektograph Books may be purchased separately at prices stated. 


PN Vv -WAl, lem 84 meld a4 






2 CHAMPION 
HEKTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


FREE 


They are indispensable aids to 





Map 








No. 100 Hektograph Outline Maps—The Continents 
No. 200 Hektograph Outline Maps—Groups of States in U.S. 
(8 Maps—Size 7” x 9” in each booklet) 
No. 990 Pre-Primer Reading—Marjorie Kay’s Book for Beginners 
No. 991 Primer Reading—Dolly Dot's Reading Fun for Little Tots 
No. 995 Numbers for Work and Play for Beginners 
No. 1002 First Grade—Easy Reading for Wide Awake Children 
No. 1010 First Grade Reading—Mary and Her Garden 
No. 2000 Second Grade Social Studies—Eskimos 
No. 2015 Second Grade Social Studies—Indians 
No. 2007 Second Grade—My Safety Book 
No. 2008.Second Grade—My Health Book 
No. 2009 Second Grade—My Good Manners 
No. 2010 Second Grade—My Good Language Habits 
No. 3000 Third Grade—Reading Stories and Understanding Tests 
No. 3005 Third Grade—Social Tunhe—temmmuneation and Transpor- 
No. 3010 Third Grade—Social Study—Clothing and Food 


[tation 


(Size 8%” x 11”—32 pages in each book) 
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CHAMPION PUBLISHING CO., Dept. I 50 
610 No. 2nd St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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ow often, when a principal or 
H a supervisor judges our work, 
do we think, “I wouldn’t mind be- 
ing criticized by someone who was 
in the classroom doing my kind of 
teaching with my kind of children, 
working under my circumstances.” 
Well, there is no such critic of 
teacher performance, and the ap- 
pointed critics are too far from, or 
too close to, our particular prob- 
lems to have the right perspective. 

As I watch a demonstration les- 
son, do I learn different methods, 
other techniques ? I do not! I find 
myself sitting there, a smug, com- 
place nt smile on my face and a sat- 
isfied feeling in my soul, as I meas- 

ure the method of teaching against 
my own, and conclude that I could 
and would teach a far better lesson. 

Are you like that? Have you 
ever approached a workshop, con- 
vention, or demonstration with such 
an attitude? Haven’t we all at one 
time or another? 

The desire to take advice will 
never balance the desire the other 
fellow has to give it. How then shall 
we evaluate our work so that we 
may grow professionally and not 
remain static? “Know thyself.” 
We have passed this axiom on to 
hundreds of pupils. Now let’s use 
it on ourselves. With the idea of 
trying to know ourselves, let’s look 
into six mirrors, each one treated 
to show up a particular blemish. 
Have you courage? 


TEACHING METHODS 


It’s September again. What do 
you do about lessons and _ lesson 


The Teacher Looks in the Mirror 


MARGUERITE E. QUILTY 
Teacher, Washington Irving School, Roslindale, Massachusetts 


plans? Do you blow the dust off 
the good old plan book? Do you 
put up the same pictures that were 
so attractive the year you graduat- 
ed from Teachers College? The 
leaves do change color and fall 
from the trees each year, but they 
aren’t the same leaves, nor do they 
fall in exactly the same way. What 
about the professional books you 
own and use? Take a look at the 
copyright dates. Doesn’t time fly! 
It seems like only yesterday! But, 
it isn’t yesterday, and these aren’t 
yesterday’s children. Smarten up! 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


Do you like your appearance? 
Take a good look! Is that hair-do 
1950 or 192—? What about make- 
up? Judiciously applied, wouldn’t 
it help? And that dress? Dark, 
because it won’t show the dirt! 
Look what chalk dust does to it! 
Is it the same style with minor 
variations that you have bought 
year after year as “a good school 
dress”? Brighten up! 


THE CLASSROOM 


It’s your classroom—your own 
bailiwick. Good old Room 207! 
You just couldn’t be happy any- 
where else! You’re used to the 
peculiarities of the heating system; 
everything is just where you can 





“I’m holding on to 
what I have”? Are the other per- 
son’s methods wrong just because 


do you say, 


they aren’t yours? Do you keep 
away from meetings and workshops 
because you won't have others 
“steal your stuff”? Loosen up! 


OUTSIDE ACTIVITIES 
The children are talking. Do 


you recognize their topics of con- 
versation? “Gorgeous George,” 
“T.V.,” “transmission!” 

When did you last visit the li- 
brary, the movies, the theater, the 


find it. You have all your materi- 
als right where you want them. 
You’d hate to change a thing! 
The stuffed bird gives a sort of 
scientific aspect to the room. There 
are about twenty-five books on the 
desk. You need about four in the 
course of the day, but you never 


can tell when you might need one museum? Do you vary your radio 
of the others. The flag was a_ fare? 
bright red, white, and blue when How inclusive is your circle of 


the American Legion presented it 
to the school back in—could it be 


thirty years ago! Freshen up! 
ATTITUDE TOWARD CHILDREN 


Is that your face? Your teach- 
ing school face? Is that the face 
you show your own little nieces and 
nephews? Well, aren’t these chil- 
dren you teach “your children”? 

What is the mental attitude be- 
hind this facial expression? Do you N- o S 
think, “All children are brats”? Do YOUR SCORE 
you think, “You can’t teach the So, you have looked in each mir- 
children of today”? Is it yourhon- ror, and found nothing wrong! 
est conviction that the teacher has Lucky you! Now, take another lit- 


friends? Do you hobnob only with 
teachers, and relive the daily do- 
ings in your out-of-school life? 

Do you think, or do you put neat 
little packages of predigested ideas, 
opinions, and prejudices in the 
proper pigeonholes in your brain? 

Remember that you are the sum 
of all your experiences. You can 
be, and you should be, a truly inte- 
grated person. Wise up! 


mortal enemies in the comics, the tle peek. ..No one will look over 
radio, the movies, and television? your shoulder. You can make those 
Wake up! minor adjustments without any- 


one’s knowing but yourself. Teach- 
ers are wonderful! Teachers are 
different! And we need wonderful, 
different people—people who are 
willing to do a real job of self- 
appraisal and self-improvement. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD 
CO-WORKERS 
Are your hands outstretched, or 
clenched tightly behind your back? 


Are you a giving kind of person, or 

























































The Best ---and the Newest---in Teaching Materials 


20th Century 
WORKBOOKS 


for ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


We know that you, the teachers, do not need an introduction to the many fine 
As you have a right to expect of them, 


qualities of 20th Century Workbooks. 


the teaching aids listed below are up-to-date both in material and content and in 
Method of presentation—and they are brought to you at our usual low prices. 


Our complete line for the elementary school is listed below. 
PRIMARY SEATWORK 





SOCIAL STUDIES 




















FOWLER, 


“The Magic “Jeacher 
PUZZLE-PLANS 


for Kindergarten, Pre-Primer, Primer, 
and Remedial Work in Any Grade 


READING - PHONICS - 
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Puzzie-Pians for Reading 


are available in 
NUMBER CONCEPTS - ADDITION - 





SUBTRACTION 
































* 
Primary Practice For Grade I $.28 The Magic Teacher PUZZLE-PLANS provide a new, hight words and p . s mpossi> 
Pre-Primer Seatwork—tLet’s Get Started 24 successful, and significantly Cor means for teaching in the | —. A ry J FF 7 ee oo Oe ~ 
Fun With Words and Pictures—For Primer Ph primary grades. hese PUZZLE-PLANS are based upon the | the child learns while he plays. : 
Fun With Words—For Grade elie sitaineen sound educational principles awhich you have tested and ved We wish to emphasize: The Magic Teacher PUZZLE-PLANS 
Fun With Words—For Grade I ; : 24 correct in your teaching Then they have been combined with E- furnish, for the first time, the one teaching step which has always 
More Fun With Words—For "Grade ll “ 24 the attractiveness and fascination which children always find in sen missing in all teaching devices. With The Teacher 
Phonics—Sounds We Use—Book L_..____. —_ oe a puzzle i= PULZLE-PLAN the ys does not have to know, in sdvance, 
Phonics—Sounds We Use— Book II ae, Oe Each Reading or Arithmetic set consists of a number of the word the picture or the answer toe the orobiem. 
ENGLISH cards, each of which is die-cut with jigsaw patterns into two ls hey PULZLE-PLANS Turnigh this word or answer by a simple 
‘: parts. For example, a Reading set consists of 20 carJds, each ut fool-proof and self-correcting device. He has to match each 
Language Practice——For Primary Grades . 24 2 in, by 5 im. and each having a we - word in large type | I correctly with the picture, or each answer correctly with 
English Exercises—Grades 3-8, each _ the object corresponding the problem. By repetition af this game, he learns the words 
Learning English—Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, each 30 to the — Se left-hand white part. = ye | and answers, ; 
upper right of this ad.) The Arithmetic sets have the num 
ARITHMETIC combination on the upper portion of a card which is die-cut with The Magic Teacher PUZZLE-PLANS 
A First Number Book— For Grade I .28 lifferent patterns into two parts. The answer to the problem | 
Arithmetic Drilis——For Grades 1-8, each ‘24 ' is on the lower or matching part. (See illustration at lower are available in the following sets: 
left.) A similar technique has been applied to the Phonics sets. l am. bulary of 20 words 
HEALTH The child breaks the cards apart and then re-assembles them Set et are vocabulary of 20 words 
First Steps to Health and Safety—For Grade I_ 24 by matching the patterned pieces, thereby matching the correct | Set R3—Reading—vocabulary of 20 worls 
it’s Fun to be Healthy. For Grade II__ 24 t Set NAT adit First 21 binations 
Good Health HMabits—For Grade III 2 -24 Puzzile-Plans for Addition Set NA2—Addiiio Second 24 combinations 
The Health Parade——For Grade IV__ 24 The Magic Teacher PUZZLE-PLANS give the Set SS? Sudtraction First 23 combinations 
HISTORY perfect answer to the problem of teaching be- Set NS2—Sub i Second <2 combinations 
. . ginning students to read, to learn number con. Set Co Numbers 1-12. incl 
seteeery, American——For Intermediate Grades — cepts, to add and subtract, and to recognize Set Pi—Phonics— long and short rowel aoumis 
story, Old World Background-—-Grades 5 or 6 -35 the different letter and word seunds. The Set P2——-Phenice—beginning consonant sounds 


puzzles are self-administering, technically sim- 


ple, and easily handled by the pupils Clip This Coupon fer 








America, My Country For Primary Grades .20 mee ee ce ee ee ee we es we we ow ee we oe 
Social Studies Workbook—For Grade III 30 PRICES | ' opu “7 
SPELLING NTR CTORY OFFER ] 

Spell-Right Workbooks——For Grades 2-6 j 1 Set ...85¢ 1 we witt send, postpaid. Set_of The 
= + ee each 20 2 postpaid | Magic Teacher BULILE-PLANS for 850 E> ! 
ee 7 oe et ines order prices. Transportation -9 — any assortment, close money with this coupon. ! 

each, postage extra Name ae ey ieiaiie 
10 or more Sets, any assort- ddress 

FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT meat, 1a 
Turn to the coupon section of this magazine on page nd City State l 
80 and read our special offer of free booklet there, 67¢ each, postage extra , Set of PUZZLE-PLANS wanted I 
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OT Art ae Ideas 
use § SCHOOL ARTS ¢ Ce 


Yes, in the next 10 issues of SCHOOL 
ARTS you will find a continuous flow of 
art and craft teaching ideas—new, practical 
and resultful. Tested ideas from the expe- 
rience of successful teachers of art and 
crafts across the country. 


You will find lessons and methods for doing 
projects in DESIGN—CRAFTS—INTE- 
GRATION—plus incentives and ideas to stimulate creative expression 
and classroom art adventures in new techniques at all levels. And in ad- 
dition, the editors give a wide variety of material to help you with 
HOLIDAY PROJECTS and CHILD ART in its many forms and media. 


You feel new confidence in your teaching with SCHOOL ARTS to help 
you, and by simply turning the pages and using the host of ideas in each 
issue your work is easier—more productive throughout the busy year 
ahead. A full school year of successful art periods is yours in the next 
10 issues of SCHOOL ARTS. 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 
209 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


FILL IN. AND MAIL 


; 


Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL ARTS for 
the next 10 issues. 


[] Enclosed find $4.00. 


7 
I 
I 
I 
1 
! 
will pay within 30 days. I 
| 
I 
l 
! 
I 





| Send bill, 
SCHOOL ARTS Name 
50th year 
Address 
City State 
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MARY 


© STIMULATE interest in the 
T study of geography, have your 
pupils collect postmarks. The post- 
marks can be collected as a class 
project, or the pupils who are espe- 
cially interested in this activity may 
make individual collections. 

If there are postmarks which you 
want and are unable to find on old 
envelopes or post cards, you may 
obtain them at small cost. Simply 
write a letter to the postmaster of 
the office whose postmark you de- 
sire, and enclose a penny postal 
card or a stamped envelope ad- 
dressed to yourself. Ask the post- 
master to stamp the postmark as 
clearly as possible so you can put it 
in your collection. 

If you go on a trip away from 
home, take some post cards with 
you, or better still, buy scenic views 
along the way. As you travel, mail 
the post cards in the various cities 
whose postmarks you desire. This 
will add postmarks to your collec- 
tion as well as give you a contin- 
uous story of the trip you took. 


The postmarks may be cut 
around closely, or you can leave a 
wider area around the postmark 


and the stamp. Be sure to cut the 
envelopes, because opening them 
carelessly may cause jagged edges 
which detract from the value and 
the appearance of the postmark. 
The older the postmark and the 


Use Postmarks to Study Geography 


TAYLOR 


stamp, the more valuable it is. In, 
fact, if you found a postmark and 
a stamp of the Civil War period, 
you should save the entire envelope. 

Some of the children may be in- 
terested in collecting postmarks of 
cities with unusual names such as 
Faith, North Carolina; Hope, Ark- 
ansas; and Charity, Missouri. May. 
be some of the children will be able 
to find the postmarks of cities bear- 
ing their names. For example: 


Ray, Illinois; Randall, Minnesota; 
Anita, Pennsylvania; and Powell, 
Texas. 


The postmarks which are collect- 
ed may be kept in a file box in al- 
phabetical order under each state. 
To make the collection more valu. 
able, fasten the postmark to a file 
card and write pertinent informa- 
tion about the city on the back of 
the card. For example, on the file 
card having the Springfield, Illi- 
nois, postmark, the following infor- 
mation could be written: state cap- 
ital, Lincoln’s home. 

As each postmark is filed in the 
file box, the city might be labeled 
on a small map of the United 
States. This would help the chil- 
dren become acquainted with the 
city’s location. 

The postmarks may be used in 
connection with geography lessons 
by referring to them as the differ- 
ent cities are studied in the text. 






















NUMBER AS THE CHILD SEES IT... Manipulative devices to aid the 
teacher in a meaningful approach to the study of numbers. Grades 
One through Eight. These devices are a part of the Complete Winston 


Arithmetic Program which includes: 


TEXTBOOKS WORKBOOKS PROGRESS TESTS 
PROFESSIONAL BOOK—"How to Make Arithmetic Meaningful” 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 7 * Chicago 16 © Dallas 1 © Los Angeles 15 
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| THE BULLETIN BOARD PRIMARY CARD UNIT consists 
of 85 heavy manila card strips, printed jn large, bold type; 
The cards cover 3 classifi- 
Social Science, Natural Science. Cards to 
build different thought units are selected by teacher and 
An invaluable aid to primary reading, language and 
social science and to lead children into the field of natural 
science. Teachers! Save hours of work in preparing bulletin 
Low priced at $2.75, postpaid. 


For Primary Grades! 
BULLETIN BOARD and ACME CARD CHART 


| PRIMARY CHART UNIT—Only $2.75 








with 10 Pockets for 
mounting-only $3.50 
* 
See Special Combine 
tion Offer Below! 
* 


THE ACME CARD 
CHART is the most du- 
rably constructed car 
hoider on the market 
Has 10 pockets, folds in 
the middle. Ideal for use 
as the class bulletin 
board (including 

cards described above) 











many are attractively illustrated. 
cations: Statistical, 


pupils. 


board cards by using this unit. 


or to mount cards for 
teaching reading, phon 


ics, arithmetic, et 
GUARANTEED FOR 
FIVE. YEARS. Price, 


$3.50, postpaid. 





Special Combination! 
THE BULLETIN 
BOARD PRIMARY 
CARD UNIT and the 
ACME CARD CHART 
together at the postpaid 
price of 


only $6.00 


(Remittance with 





order} 








Cittttiiiime-tia tekiase TC 
THE KING COMPANY, Dept. 110, Publishers Wat 
4609 N. Clark Street, Chicago 40, Illinois | 
| Please send: [) Combination Bulletin Board Primary Card Unit and Acme Card | 
| Chart (special price $6.00 postpaid). Coupon 
I enclose $_. I 
] Bulletin Board Primary’Card Unit @ $2.76 postpaid. | Today! 
I enclose $ oahu ; 
| Aeme Card Chart (guaranteed for 5 yrs.) @ $3.50 postpaid. 
I enclose $ “ae I THE KING hI 
(Orders billed to schools or school districts at regular terms.) | ° 
Publishers 
Name ! Dept. 110 
I 4609 N. Clark & 
Address | Chicago 40, HL 
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WILTON BRADLEY CRAYONS 











Your 
} Waste valuable 
the extra ca 


H *Md Napkins with name on to your friends, 
everyon j poe = 
eon e Sell on sight. Your profit to 
“ % no limit to earnings. Full or spare 

me Write for Selling Plan and samples 
on approval NOW, 


WELCOME GREETING CARD Co. 
386 PLANE sr., DEPT. 16, NEWARK 2, N. J. 


TRUSTED FRIENDS 
IN NEW DRESS 


Speciry these new Milton 
Bradley CRAYRITE Crayon 
packages. They bring you finer 
crayons than ever — smoother 
blending, more brilliant. And, 
because they are Milton Bradley 
quality, you will recognize old, 
trusted friends in new dress. 
Available in Round and No-Roll, 
in usual 8, 16 and 24 color 


assortments. 


NOTE: If you have not already re- 
ceived your copy, write today for 
the Milton Bradley Catalog of Edu- 
cational Materials. Milton Bradley 
Company, Dept. $1, Springfield 2, 
Mass, 















» BRADLEY 


WANTED ! 


YOUR SPARE TIME FOR CASH 


Spare time is worth MONEY. Don’t 
time when you can have all 
h you want by showing Welcome 
and Everyday Cards, Stationery 











Christmas 


neighbors, relatives and others. 






























Testing a New Toy 


SISTER JEAN PATRICE 


Teacher, Kindergarten, 
Nativity School, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Epiror’s Note: Several months ago 
the Reader’s Digest reported a new 
product that was suitable for polishing 
cars. It did so entirely free from com- 
mercialization. Its only aim was to 
demonstrate to its readers the value of 
a new product which it felt it could 
highly recommend. In a similar man- 
ner we are reporting a test made by 
Sister Jean Patrice with a _ product 
called “Kinder City,” manufactured by 
Sifo Company of St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Today, in our so-called Atomic 
Age, when we. live a high-geared, 
artificial existence, small children 
are suffering from the overstimula- 
tion which this entails. Not only is 
there a supercharged atmosphere of 
insecurity in many homes, but even 
the child’s play is being invaded by 
certain toys which serve only to 


| destroy the true spirit of play, that 


spirit so essential to a happy, well- 


| balanced childhood. 


During the past fifteen months, 
it has been my very happy privilege 
to co-operate with the Sifo Com- 
pany in testing their new product, 
“Kinder City.” 

Kinder City is a set of hardwood 
blocks cut and painted in the shapes 
of the buildings necessary for a 
complete community setup—homes, 
garages, office buildings, stores, post 
office, depot, firehouse, filling sta- 
tion, churches, schools, and every 
other institution familiar to the 
American way of life. But the 
unique feature of Kinder City is not 
so much the blocks as their con- 
tainer. A sturdy woven fabric has 
been stamped with a model city 
layout containing city blocks, 
streets, sidewalks, and even a park- 
ing lot. This fabric is approximate- 
ly 3’ x 4’ in size and can be spread 
on floor or table as desired. It is 
equipped with a drawstring around 
the edges, so that merely picking it 
up by the drawstring gives you a 
bag containing all the blocks. 

The ages of the children who co- 
operated in play-testing Kinder 
City varied greatly. I began with 
a three-year-old child. She enjoyed 
the colors and the tactile experi- 
ence of handling the blocks. She 

(Continued on page 12) 





City on the floor and plan a city. 








i ts made easy by , 
TEACHER PLANS 


ART aud ACTIVITY 
SERVICE : 


SIMPLIFIES TEACHING 
PRACTICAL - STIMULATING - INTERESTING 
TEACHER-PLANS are specially prepared art 


material for use in your lower grade school 
room. Their purpose is to furnish you original 
designs and useful ideas which can be worked 
into the regular school program. They add 
pleasure, beauty and fun fo the daily lessons. 
Originated by former teachers, who know from 
experience what teachers need and what pu- 
pils enjoy. Lessens your work, makes teach- 
ing easier. 


TEACHER-PLANS A COMPLETE 
SERVICE 


An Entire Series for Each School Month 


TEACHER-PLANS come in loose leaf portfolios, 2 
months in each and the complete 8 month service is 
mailed in one complete package in plenty of time to 
familiarize yourself with their contents and you can 
plan your work accordingly. Each packet is overflowing 
with art and activity material and ideas which will 
prove a boon to the busy teacher, the teacher without 
an art supervisor, or to the art teacher herself when 
the call comes for some extra material. 
















1950-51 TEACHER PLANS INCLUDE 
Blackboard Borders 


Window Pictures 
Large Posters Nature Study 
Small Posters Handicraft 
Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas material 
plus other holiday material. 


Room Decorations 
Poem Posters 


SERVICE 
2G 


ALE Camps 
PRINTED ART 


1 ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. A-20 


This year's TEACHER-PLANS contain all NEW and ORIGINAL 
material PRINTED in ACTUAL SIZE on colored paper. 


Entire year's TEACHER-PLANS service, September through 
April, all eight months, mailed in one big package only $3.50 
postpaid. Send your remittance now and be prepared for the 
school opening. 


SERVING TEACHERS NATIONALLY SINCE 1927 








I 
1 5932 Newburg Avenue, Chicago 31, Ill. I 
I (1 I am enclosing $3.50. Send me NOW the complete set of 1950-51 l 
i TEACHER-PLANS. I 
I C1 Send me the first portfolio of TEACHER-PLANS for September-October. i 
{ | will send you $3.50 by October 10 and when you receive payment the | 
I rest of the portfolios will be sent to me at once. t 
| 9 a enclosing $1.25. Send me the first portfolio (September-October) J] 
i only. i 
i Ee ee CY Oe a i 
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Let's-Read-Together Poems 
Selected and tested by HELEN A. BROWN and HARRY J. HELTMAN 
FOUR NEW BOOKS 


OW, to team up with Let’s-Read-Together. Poems, teachers’ cloth- 
4 bound book issued last year, ($2.00 postpaid, pictured at right in 
above photograph), we have inexpensive books for each of the four 
grades: 3, 4,5 and 6. The four books contain 229 poems, by the world’s 
best writers of children’s verse. 


No Special Training Necessary 


Each: poem is arranged for choral reading, but the plan is so simple that 
any teacher can handle it without special training. The whole purpose 
of the series is to furnish enjoyment for children when reading together. 
Superlative for oral reading practice and for opening exercises and periods 
of relaxation. 

Reasonably Priced 
Grade 5, 64 pages, 61 poems: 52c, postpaid. Grade 4, 64 pages, 61 poems: 


52c, postpaid. Grade 5, 64 pages, 52 poems: 52c, postpaid. Grade 6, 





64 pages, 55 poems: 52c, postpaid. In quantities of 5 or more books 39c 
per copy, plus postage. 
Send for free catalog of plays 


ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


104 S. Lexington Avenue 


IPL Ridge Avenue 
White Plains, New York 


Evanston, IIlinois 





















A new company, Audio Education, Inic., has been 
formed for the sole purpose of producing worth- 
while audio-educational materials. This organiza- 
tion brings together the American Book Company, 
the largest publisher of school and college text- 
books, and Decca Records, Inc., the largest inde- 
pendent record producer in America. A unique 
pooling of educational and technical resources is 


thereby achieved. 


The first release of Audio Education, Inc. 
is a series of records for The American 
Singer Series—the most widely used of 


all basal 


using 


music series. Teachers already 


these records are most enthu- 


siastic about their value as teaching tools. 


American Book Company 
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Testing a New Toy 


(Continued from page 11) 


had pleasure in recognizing houses 
and various other buildings, but she 
could not plan a city. Any set of 
blocks would have given her the 
same pleasure. 

The four-year-olds had difficulty 
in deciding where to put all the 
buildings and were more interested 


in the cars and the imaginative 
element of play. The children 
would name their neighbors and 


assign houses to them. “This is my 
house and that’s Billy’s house. Billy 
lives next door to me.” 

The five-year-olds really manip- 
ulated the toy, consulted each other 
about for various build- 
ines, and made rules based on ob- 
servation and experience. It was 
at this level that the children dis- 
their own needs in the 
terms of traffic laws, respect for 
another’s property, and countless 
other aspects of good citizenship. 
There was also a splendid avenue 
of approach to community helpers. 
The milkman, fireman, policeman, 
grocer, baker, and others had their 
functions dramatized repeatedly as 
the children re-lived their daily life 


locations 


covered 


expel iene es 





When a class has finished plaving, 
Kinder City is easily gathered up. 


It was a common sight each day 
during the free activity period to 
see Kinder City spread out in the 
middle of the rug, with a dozen or 
more small “citizens” elbow to el- 
bow around it, each with one hand 
supporting his chin and the other 
free to conduct the absorbing busi- 
ness of life in the community they 
shared together. 

Kinder City proved especially: 
valuable throughout the primary 
erades, where the _ social-studies 
program is based chiefly upon the 
child’s relation to his home and 
community. With almost no ex- 
ception, groups .of children, both 
and girls, all through the 
grades, were fascinated by it. 

It responds to an inherent need 
of childhood, and it provides for 
constructive play experience. It 
free scope to imagination, 
judgment, skill, social impulses, and 
selective reasoning. And it leaves 
the child with a sturdy sense of sat- 
isfaction arising from a wholesome 
pride in what he has accomplished. 


boys 


gives 
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FAMOUS 
BOOKS 


Prepared especially'for school use.’ 


Inspirational —Authoritative—_ 
Complete. 


The finest in music—for classroom of , 
assembly work—for all grades. A rare 
collection of poems for English classes, 


LOWEST PRICED 


yet endorsed and used by thousands | 
of schools. : 


“101 BEST SONGS" 


New, revised edi- - 
tion. Words and 
music complete. 
Over 100 of the 
best school, folk, 
patriotic and re- 
ligious melodies. 
Old favorites, op- 
eratic numbers, 
solos, choruses, 
spirituals, carols, 
hymns; part songs, 
etc. Leading edu- 
cators praise it 
as the best all-round book of song 
selections. 


LOW PRICES IN EFFECT NOW. 
ORDER CLASSROOM QUANTITIES. 
1-1 1—20¢ each 
12-99-——$2.10 per doz. 
$13.92 per 100. 


EVERY DAY SONGBOOK 


For Primary Grades 
—Over 200 graded 
selections — words 
and music com. 
plete. Patriotic, 
religious and popu- 
lar numbers, with 
rounds, carols and 
choruses that young 
children like.  In- 
cludes expert di- 
gest of instruction 
methods, plus pro- 
= gram material and 
outlines for entire year. 
1-1 1—20¢ each 
12-99—$2.10 per doz. 
$16.08 per 100 postpaid. 


101 FAMOUS POEMS 





EVERYDAY 
Song Book 








Great masterpieces 
of 71 authors, from 
Wordsworth,’ Keats 


and Shelley to Mil- 
lay, Masters and 
Masefield. More 
than 100 complete 
poems, unrivaled in t 
popularity, each ac- 
companied by au- 
thor's photo. Ap- 
pealing intreduction 
to the best in liter- 
ature. 

Classroom Edition—50c each 

Library Edition—$!.50 each 
Special Gift Edition, boxed $2.00 each 


MAIL ORDER COUPON NOW— 
All books shipped postpaid 
THE CABLE CO. 


Room 1301—20 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, IH. 











I THE CABLE CO., 20 E. Jackson Bivd:| 


Chicago 4, Ill. 


Enclosed find Ship following booksiv) 









copies ''101 Best Songs’ 


copies ‘Everyday Song Book" 


Name — 
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City & State 
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FOR A SUCCESSFUL 


PROGRAM 


Rhythm Band Book 


The educational and recreational values 
of the rhythm band, in music and in char- 
acter building, will surprise you. Work 
in such a band develops a feeling of 
rhythm, prepares the child for later instru- 
ment work, and increases enjoyment of 
music in all forms. This book explains 
just how to start and direct a rhythm 
band. It describes the instruments (with 
illustrations) and shows how children can 
make their own instruments if they desire. 
Paper Cover : The book includes 38 large-page scores 
Hard Cover of waltzes and marches. 





- Stories to Read and Tell 


139 stories, for every purpose and occa- 
sion. Stories are grouped under these 
headings: Tales of Fancy; Children of 
Other Lands and Times; Animals and 
Other Living Things; Christmas Stories; 
Other Special Days and Occasions; For 
Almost Any Day. A classified index pre- 
sents the titles in 59 groups. There are 
stories that are informative, that tie in 
with social studies, that are suitable for 
every school month, and that help to pro- 
Paper Cover . mote an understanding of other nations 
Hard Cover and peoples. 


ANY BOOK ON 
THIS PAGE. 


Send us two new subscriptions (other than your own) to 
THE INSTRUCTOR and we will mail you absolutely free your 
choice of any book on this page (excepting EVERYDAY 
GAMES FOR CHILDREN, for which you must send three 
subscriptions). We can not count your own subscription 
toward this bonus. 

With the teaching load nearly doubled, many teachers 
are finding it impossible to do a good teaching job with- 
out spending hours of their own time searching for suitable 
teaching materials. Show your teacher-friends how you use 
THE INSTRUCTOR to supply you with all the teaching mate- 
rials you need in complete, ready-to-use form. When they 
see how easy and rewarding it is to use THE INSTRUCTOR, 
and when they discover it costs only $4.00 a year, they'll 
want to buy their own subscriptions. 

Send the names and addresses of the new subscribers, 
your name and address, your choice of the free book, and 
remittance ($4.00 for each subscription) to THE INSTRUC- 
TOR SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Dansville, N.Y. 


Everyday Games for Children 


Everyday Games for Children is primarily a 

well-illustrated reference book containing 

detailed directions for over 300 games. But 

it also includes a special section showing 

how play can be made a valuable factor in 

your daily teaching to help your pupils get 

more out of each day. This new book con- 

tains material for all grades. It is profusely 

illustrated with photographs, drawings, and 

diagrams. For ready reference, the entire 

contents are cross-indexed three ways—al- 

SJ phabetically, by grade placement, and by 

Bound in Hard type of game. Make your pupils’ playtime 

Cover $2.75 more profitable with your own copy of this 
brand-new game book. 





—= The Golden Book of Programs 


Here is an outstanding new book that 
provides a constant supply of program 
material for elementary schools, carefully 
planned to meet the teacher's needs. 
The Golden Book of Programs contains 
128 large-size pages devoted to plays, 
songs, recitations, choral readings, and 
rhythms for holidays and other special 
days. Each of these five sections is or- 
ganized on a chronological basis, from 
September through June, and each is pre- 
ceded by helpful suggestions.  Illustra- 
tions accompanying the plays suggest 
Paper Cover $1.50 appropriate costuming. Contents are 
Hard Cover........$2.00 fully indexed, not only by holidays but 
also by grade groupings. 





=== _ TheBookof Program Selections 

| A book of varied material to assure the 
teacher success in all school program pre- 
sentations. The Book of Program Selec- 
tions contains 46 plays for audience or 
classroom presentation, 24 pages of mu- 
sic, and 20 pages of recitations. Excel- 
lent pointers are offered on play produc- 
tion, assembly programs, and creative 
drama. Drawings and photographs give 
suggestions on costuming. All material 
is ready for immediate use. Contents are 
indexed according to occasion or subject, 
Paper Cover ° size of cast, age level, and equipment 
Hard Cover required. 


The New Handcraft Book 


Now, every teacher can have a craft pro- 

gram for her pupils at little or no cost. 

The New Handcraft Book offers in com- 

plete detail 145 individual craft projects 

using materials that are readily available 

without cost, or that can be purchased in- 

expensively. A craft program is an easy, 

effective way to teach. It is always pop- 

ular with children and the things they pro- 

duce often serve to illustrate social stud- 

ies or science lessons. The program out- 

= lined in The New Handcraft Book offers 

Paper Cover $1.50 training in using materials neatly with a 

P - minimum of waste, as well as handling 
Hard Cover $2.00 tools and other equipment. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N.Y. 
Please send me immediately the books checked below: 


Everyday Games for Children.................................. aidiasate 

Golden Book of Programs, POPOT COVEP...........................0.0000..01.-cc.cccsssecscesnesess 
Golden Book of Programs, hard cover 

Book of Program Selections, paper cover 

Book of Program Selections, hard cover 

Rhythm Band Book, paper cover 

Rhythm Band Book, hard cover 

Sociees: Cp TO GS Wales UIT CTI anne cn cccesncincenctiiensronsen ; 
Stories to Read and Tell, hard cover 

The New Handcraft Book, paper cover 

The New Handcraft Book, hard cover 


Total amount of this order $ 
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LOW COST 


Teaching ptids 


FOR BUSY TEACHERS 


FOR HECTOGRAPH OR LIQUID PROCESS 


Whether you use a hectograph or a liquid process duplicator you'll 
be ahead if you use The Instructor Teaching Aids. Priced at $1.00, 
the hectograph books give you up to 50 copies per page. The liquid 
process sets, costing only 2'/2 times more, give you up to 5 times 
more copies, and the master sheets can be saved and used over sev- 
eral years. Get ready for a year of successful teaching. Select and 
order your choice of low-cost Instructor Teaching Aids TODAY. 


ARITHMETIC» 
Practice Books 


Classroom-proven _work- 
books to develop and give 
practice on the four funda- 
mental processes. Each book 
gives clear-cut development 
lessons, repeated practice, 
frequent review, and use in 
lifelike word problems. Def- 
inite suggestions for teach- 
ing the materials on each 
page are included. Numer- 
ous illustrations make for 
easy, efficient use. 

Books 1I-V for Grades 1-5. 


for HECTOGRAPH 48 pages each book $1.00 
for LIQUID PROCESS 32 pages each book $2.50 












ROOM DECORATIONS 


Two completely different books of 
designs to carry you through the en- 
NEW tire school year. a for a 

Decorations contains drawings for 
ROOM holidays, patriotic designs, and other 
DECORATIONS favorite subjects such as snow men, 
ee pussy willows, parrots, kites, rabbits, 
= windmills, sailboats, and circus bal- 


loons. New Room Decorations con- 
tains designs for the seasons, and for 
special days and events, including 


Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's 
Day, and many others. Flower and animal pictures complete the se- 
lection. Directions with each book show how the designs may be 
used, not only as decorations but also in developing practical art 
projects. Correlating seatwork may be built around them. 


Designs for Room Decorations—for Hectograph...._$1.00 
for Liquid Process_.$2.50 


New Room Decorations—for Hectograph......_---»-___. $1.00 
for Liquid Process... $2.50 


— 
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circle grade 


Arithmetic Practice Workbooks, for Liquid Process | 2 3 4 5 each set 2.50 


circle grade 


Designs for Room Decorations, for Hectograph ......................... eekannnatila 1.00 
] Designs for Room Decorations, for Liquid Process... ae 
New Room Decorations, for Hectograph 20 occ ccceceeeeceeeee 1.00 
New Room Decorations, for Liquid Process... o.oo oeccecceceeeeeee 2.50 


Also send the following hectograph teaching aids: 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. TA-950 


Please send me immediately the teaching aids checked below: 
Arithmetic Practice Workbooks, for Hectograph | 2 3 4 5 each book $1.00 


HECTOGRAPH TEACHING AIDS 


READING SKILLS IN PRACTICE 
Books | (grades |, 2, 3), Il (grades 3, 4, 5), and III (for advanced 
intermediate pupils). Each book contains 48 hectograph pages of 
basic reading material with vocabulary selected from foremost lists. 
Ideal for use in remedial work. Each book is sturdily and attractively 
bound, and contains a wealth of seatwork. 


Price, each book.................... $1.00 


HECTOGRAPH SEATWORK SERIES 
The First Seatwork Book—48 pages of seatwork exercises for early 
first grade. Page-by-page directions. 
The Second Seatwork Book—48 pages of seatwork exercises for later 
first grade and early second grade. 
The Third Seatwork Book—48 pages of seatwork exercises for later 
second grade and remedial work in third grade. 


Price, each book.................... $1.00 


BOOK OF THE SEASONS 


48 hectograph pages of illustrative material for holidays and other spe- 
cial days, and for the seasons, including a poem and a calendar for 
each month of the school year. For the teacher, more than two pages 
of suggestions are included, pointing out the possibilities for effective 
use. 


GOOD HEALTH, Book I and Book I! 
Two new hectograph books, 48 pages in each. Stories and exercises 
at the first- and second-grade levels cover every suitable phase of 
health education. Attractively illustrated. 


Price, each book.................... $1.00 


COLOR STUDIES 
AQ” x 12” color chart in 12 brilliant colors, plus 16 hectograph pages 
of hues, values, and intensities, as well as the six color combinations. 
Use of color in posters, textiles, and designs is shown. Packaged in a 
sturdy envelope, with instructions for teacher use. 


HECTOGRAPH AND CRAFT BOOK 
An outstanding book combining hectograph pictures and craft sugges- 
tions (32 pages of hectograph drawings and 16 pages of craft sugges- 
tions and instruction material). An all-season, all-purpose book— 
attractive and practical. 


BOOK OF MAPS 
48 outline maps (8%” x 10%”) of North America and subdivisions. 
Each map gives a set of symbols for locating agricultural and other 
products. 


BOOK OF OLD WORLD MAPS 
48 maps in hectograph ink of Europe, Asia, and Australia. Included 
are symbols to locate products, areas, seas, rivers, mountains, and 
population. 


OUR BIRD NEIGHBORS 
An outstanding teaching tool. 24 familiar North American birds pre- 
sented in full-color pictures with complete study material. 24 individ- 
ual outline drawings of birds in hectograph for multiple reproduction. 
Stimulates freehand drawing and coloring. 


Price....... ...$1.50 





BOOK OF THE CIRCUS 
A popular book on a popular subject, filled with the spirit of the circus. 
24 hectograph pages picture in outline the traditional features of the 
big show, from clown to cowboy. *° 


BOOK OF FARM ANIMALS 
Outline drawings of farm animals and farm scenes in 24 hectograph, 
. perforated pages. Pictures can be used to motivate the study of many 
related subjects. 


The books and teaching aids in this column are for use on hecto- 
graph (gelatin) duplicators only. No returns accepted unless 
goods are faulty in manufacture. 



















Let’s Laugh 


(Continued from page 7) 


While questioning a _ seventh- 
grade social-studies class about the 
1950 census, I asked, “Janet, what 
will happen if our country’s popu- 
lation continues to grow, but our 
land area does not?” 

“We'll explode, I guess,” 
immediate response. 

KENNETH WALKER 
Seward, Nebraska 


was the 


“What’s the news, Ruth?” I 
asked, upon meeting my little 
neighbor downtown one day. 

“There isn’t any,” she replied. 
“Mom and Dad are spelling every- 
thing now.” 

AuicE ETTINGER 
Kennetcook, Nova Scotia, 
Canada 


On his way to the grocery store 
to do some errands for his mother, 
little John fell into step with a 
woman he did not know. “Have 
you any little boys?” he inquired 
politely. 

“No, I haven’t, 
plied. 

“That’s too bad,” 
“They're a great help.” 

GENEVIEVE GUSTIN 
Penney Florida 


” 


the woman re- 


John said. 


Farms, 


While 
group, I 
approached saying, 
day is tomorrow!” 

“What do you mean, 


asked. 


teaching a second-grade 
was curious when Tom 
“Goody! To- 
Tom?” I 


“Yes- 


START NOW TO USE THE 


UR WORLD wv; 


OUT 
Now Featuring ISRAEL 


Help che children in your care to 
grow up understanding other 
people and other countries. We 
know of no way to teach them 
with more lasting effects than if 
they actually are helped co visualize 
the kinds of people, houses, 


The answer came quickly. 
terday you told us, ‘If you are good 
today, tomorrow I'll read you a 
story, and today is tomorrow al- « 
ready!” Each month's cut-out contains 16 
pages, 8% x 11 inches. At least 50 
cut-outs. Village scene in minia- 
ture, family, home, animals, cos- 
tumes, puzzle map—all done in 
full, natural, pleasing color. 


clothes, etc., of the country they 
Rosemary, one of my kindergar- are studying. 
ten children, told me she had a new 
pair of skates. 

“Can you roller skate, Rosemary?” 
I asked. 

“No, 
go slow, 


KNIPP 


Illinois 


DorotTHy 
Chicago, 
I can’t roller yet. I 
” was the reply. 
VirciniA LEE Corson 
Delmont, New Jersey 


just 

During library period, one of my 
second-grade boys came hurriedly 
to my desk from the reading table 
with a book in his hand. 

“What is the trouble, Jim?” I 
asked. 

Displaying a book without a 
pocket for a library card, he said, 
“How can I check this book out? 
It doesn’t have a holster in it.” 

Atcire L. SmrrH 
Vandalia, Missouri 


A few days ago the kindergarten 
teacher asked her pupils why there 
was no school on Saturday. 

“Because,” said one little fellow, 
“the teachers have to have their 
hair done on Saturdays.” 

D. H. WEBER 
Falls City, Nebraska 





Well-known educators have fully accredited the Our World 
cut-outs as teaching aids that are unexcelled. They hold the 





child’s imagination and use both hand and eye. 


BEGIN NOW °° these unusual teaching 


aids every month. Complete, 








A ib ahy 
i authentic facts are printed on the back of each figure. What 


better way for children to learn about their neighbors near 
and far? Teach them about OUR WORLD in this wonder- 
fully easy way. (13 countries now available) 5Q¢ eq, 


Mi FREE: 


made in one of the countries included in your 


Exciting, easy 
to do projects 
for all your 
handicraft ac- 
tivities. ' Ye | : 
mentary art Pal rs 
he. 2 Fatt slides Wy PORTFOLIOS 


ONLY $1.00 each. Send Today! on ’ ow ® 
FREE — Complete index of Projects 
Dept. |-34 


SEGINNER’S BOOK ONE 
FIRST GRADE PuPiL’s BOOK.- 
SECOND GRADE PUPIL'S Book. 
ALPHABET SEAT CHART------ 
ALPHABET WALL CHARTS (P& sel 
MEANINGFUL WORKBOOK 
ICTOR BURGE: 
ae het NUMBER pa ang ----°" 
OUR 2nd NUMBER BOOX.---- 
1001 REVIEW axencises 
ci by Won. JANS 


With each purchase of 4 or more cut-outs, you 
A) a large wall- 
(B) an interesting 
manufactured article 
which was 


OUR WORLD order. 


may receive your choice af 


size. world map in color, or 
display picture or small 


MERICAN CRAYON carefully selected for you actually 





FREE. CATALOG OF 


RHYTHM BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


Every elementary grade school teacher should have 
a copy of this new guide to instrumentation for | 
Rhythm Bands. It’s new from cover to cover, and 
packed with illustrations and prices on all the in- 
struments and outfits in the complete line. 


Mail coupon today .. . Catalog is offered free. 


1 LOOK TO PAN-AMERICAN FOR 
RHYTHM BAND INSTRUMENTS 


You can count on Pan-American, the 
largest producer of Rhythm Band In- 
struments, to supply all your require- 
ments for this type of equipment. 
Individual pieces or complete out- 
fits are all readily available. Send 

for new catalog today. 


Special Quantity Offer-NEW LOW PRICES! 


NOW ONLY 45c 
NOW ONLY 40c 


3-10 copies Formerly 70c each 





11 or more Formerly 65c each 


FOSTER & STEWART PUBLISHING CORP. 
210 Ellicott St., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me 


Dept. IN 


\ BARB Ag 





copies of the OUR WORLD Cut-Outs indi- 
cated below. | enclose $ for the-order at the rates shown 
above. 

.lsrael 


. France 


India 
.Arabia ... 


. Australia 
.Netherlands ... 
. Mexico 


.N. American Indians 
. Eskimos of Alaska 
. Switzerland 


ee ee ee 


| 
PAN-AMERICAN pivision of c. G. CONN LID. ! 
Department 951, Elkhart, Indiana | 

Send, free and without obligation, new Rhythm Band Catalog. I 
1 

I 

! 

! 





COMPLETE OUTFITS®. 
$8.65 up. MAIL COUPON 
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Five new 
*HARCOURT, BRACE 
Books for Young People 






for your 
classroom 


library 








THE TWO REDS 


By WILLIAM LIPKIND. Illustrations on 
every page by NICOLAS MORDVINOFF. 
A gay, unusual picture book in which 
author and artist have caught the spirit 
of a small boy and an independent cat 
in the heart of a busy city. The text is 
simple and exciting, the pictures strik- 
ing and colorful! 5-9. $2.00. 


COWBOY JOE 
OF THE CIRCLE S 


By HELEN RUSHMORE. Illustrated by 
PETER BURCHARD. Every boy and girl 
who longs to live on a ranch and tikes 
tales of cowboys and Indians will enjoy 
this story of how Joe, new to ranch life, 
earned a cowboy name for himself. 


Ages 


Ages 8-12. $2.00 

CATS 
Written and Illustrated by WILFRID S. 
BRONSON. All kinds of cats fill the 


pages of this science picture book by 
the author of STARLINGS, COYOTES 
and TURTLES. Younger children will 
find endless entertainment in the pic- 
tures, and there is no age limit to those 
who will enjoy the informal, authentic 
text. Ages 6 up. $2.00 


JUST PLAIN MAGGIE 


By LORRAINE BEIM. Illustrated by BAR- 
BARA COONEY. Maggie, who had never 
had many girls her own age to play with, 
found her first summer at camp a won- 
derful experience. Girls from nine to 
twelve are sure to enjoy this true-to-life 


story about camp and campers and 
learning to get aiong with people. 
Ages 9-12. $2.25 


A CAP FOR MUL CHAND 


By JULIE FORSYTH BATCHELOR. iilus- 
trated by CORRINE V. DILLON. A well- 
told story of a small Indian boy’s effort 
to earn money for a cap to wear on his 
first trip to Bombay. The colorful back- 
ground of India and the numerous illus- 
trations combine to make a book which 
young Americans will take to their 
hearts. Ages 7-10. $2.00 


For a free copy of our Graded List of 
Books for School Libraries, clip the 
coupon on page 80 of this magazine. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17 
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Books for Children 


Reviewed by CHRISTINE GILBERT 


Director of Curriculum and Public Relations, Public Schools, 
Manhasset Long Island, New York 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


COME TO THE ZOO and COME TO THE FARM 
by Ruth M. Tensen (Reilly & Lee Co., 325 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10; $1.75 and $2.00, respectively). These two books con- 
tain large, beautiful photographs of zoo animals and farm ani- 
mals. The simple sentences which serve as captions are amusing. 
They often suggest an activity or ask a question and with the apt- 
ly chosen pictures will help the beginner to decide what the words 
A book the preprimer age can read and enjoy. 





should be. 


TWO LITTLE TRAINS 
513 Ave. of the Americas, New 
In pictures which are modern and also very childlike, two little 
“a little old train,” chug-chug across the continent, 
through tunnels and over mountains, in rain and snow. The simple text has a 
rhythm which makes this a fascinating book to read aloud. 


by Margaret Wise Brown (William R. Scott, Inc., 
York 11; $1.50). 


trains, one streamlined, one 


SONG OF THE SWALLOWS 
597 Fifth Ave., New 
In a simple text and many pictures in soft 


by Leo Politi (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
York 17; $2.00 
colors, this winner of the Caldecott Medal shows how the swal- 
lows returned to the Californian Mission of Capistrano, just as 
Julian, the old bell-ringer, told little Juan that they would. A 
gentle, book in which the artist-author has 


the joy of spring and a child’s delight in living things. 


gracious caught 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ADVENTURES WITH THE GIANTS 
by Catharine F. Sellew (Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 
6; $2.50). Tales from Norse mythology, of the giants who strove 
against the gods, of mischievous Loki who stole the golden hair 
of Sif, wife of the under god, of Thor’s voyage to Giant Land, of 
Balder’s death, and others, told with beauty and dignity but sim- 
ply enough for cight- and nine-year-olds to enjoy. Distinguished 
illustrations. 


AMERICA’S ETHAN ALLEN 
by Stewart Holbrook (Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 
7; $2.50 Here boys and girls will find a hero after their own 
heart, described with spirit and sympathy. Lynd Ward’s draw- 
ings in splendid color tell the story, too, emphasizing the dra- 
matic events in Vermont during the Revolution which gave this 
great American his opportunity. 





ONCE UPON A TIME; TWENTY CHEERFUL TALES TO READ AND 
TELL selected and sometimes retold by Rose Dobbs (Random House, Inc., 457 
Madison Ave., New York 22; $2.00). These tales, chiefly folk tales, with one or 
two modern stories, have brevity, drama, and directness. The drawings are gay 
An excellent book for reading aloud and for eight- and nine-year- 
olds to read to themselves. 


and humorous 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


BIG-LEAGUE ROOKIE 
by Francis Wallace (The Westminster Press, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7; 
$2.50 Che ambition of Luke Coss, a boy from a coal-mine town, was to make a 
big-league team. His chance came when he found himself at the Florida camp of 
the Buffs for a tryout. Luke was modest but determined. 
tough experience for he was the butt of a practical joker. 


Nevertheless, it was a 
He made good friends, 
however, who helped him gain confidence. 


a big-league training camp and more story than usually occurs in a baseball tale. 


THE BRIGHT DESIGN 
by Katherine B The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., New York 17: 
$3.50). The author, who is Curator of Social Studies at the Brooklyn Children’s 
Museum, tells of the discovery of electrical energy and its use from medieval times 
to the present 


Shippen 


Her emphasis on the men and women of all countries and periods 
whose curiosity and study have brought about great changes in the world gives the 
book a dramatic quality which readers from 12 to 16 will find thrilling. 


SOMETHING OLD, SOMETHING NEW 
by Dorothy Canfield (William R. Scott, Inc., see address 
above ; $2.50). The author has retold nine true stories handed 
past. Writing with zest and humor and understanding she shows 
us Americans who lived from colonial times to the present, with 
emphasis on qualities which illustrate our country’s traditions. 
Excellent background material for social studies. 
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Readers will find a full description of * 


down in her own and neighbors’ families of real people of the. 
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ANNOUNCING 


the publication of 


MY WORD STUDY BOOK 


THE TEACHER'S 
GUIDE BOOK 


Additions to 


STEPS 


TO 


MASTERY 


OF 


WORDS 


* 


Read-More, Spell-More 
@ Sound Chart $ .32 
@ My Word Study Book 


Grade | 28 
Grade 2 : 16 
Grade 3 88 
Grade 4 88 


@ Teacher’s Guide Book 


Grade 2 . 2.06 
3 


Grade 2.00 
Grade 4 2.00 
25% discount from above 


prices on orders for 10 or more 
copies of any one item) 
Author 
NADINE FILLMORE 
Supervising Teacher 


Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 





A FOUNDATION PROGRAM in 
WORD ANALYSIS which is: 


—A complete spelling program 
—A well organized‘phonics program 
-An effective supplement to the 
reading program 
—An aid to remedial reading ane 
spelling : 
for pupils above the ‘4th grade 
who lack word mastery. 
STEPS to MASTERY of WORDS 
gives the pupil the ability to- 
ATTACK STRANGE WORDS EFFEC 
TIVELY—SPELL WORDS ACCURATELY 


—READ COMBINATIONS OF WORDS 
UNDERSTANDINGLY. 


For more complete 
about this NEW aid to teaching, 
“Steps to Mastery of Words,” 

coupon found on page 80 or write 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, ING 


Aurora, Illinois 
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Books for Te eachers 


Reviewed by RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


Director, Elementary Education, 
Public Schools, Kingston, New York 


SCHOOL TEXTS 


LEADERS IN OTHER LANDS 
(grade four in “History on the March Series”) by Jeanette Eaton (D. C. Heath 
& Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16; $1.92). This book contains nine biograph- 
ical sketches of persons who have given leadership in various fields of endeavor— 
Jeanne d’Arc, Johannes Gutenberg, Leonardo da Vinci, James Watt, David 
Livingstone, Marie and Pierre Curie, Sun Yat-sen, and Gandhi. Each unit con- 
tains a two-page introduction and related pupil activities. Study skills stressed 
include selecting main points, using maps, and noting details in illustrations. Pro- 
vision is also made for extension of concepts, and word building. 


LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD 
by Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth and John Van Duyn 
Southworth (Iroquois Pub. Co., Inc., 333 W. Fayette St., Syra- 
cuse 2, N.Y.; $2.56). A brand-new text giving a simple but 
graphic presentation from Early Man to Exploration in the New 
World. An unusually large number of pictures, many of them 
in color, supplement the text. The book is replete with teach- 
ing aids; each chapter includes an introductory paragraph de- 
Maps are in color. 








signed to arouse pupil interest. 


READING-LITERATURE SERIES 
by Wilfred Eberhart, Bernice E. Leary, and Irma Dick 
Swearingen (Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, 
Illinois). Book I, Your World, grade seven; $2.20. Book II, 
Your Country, grade eight; $2.32. Book III, Your Life, grade 
nine; $2.48. Selections of wide teen-age interest, legends, 
tales, ballads, narrative prose and verse, drama, short stories. 
The series contains teaching helps, discussion headings, choral 
readings, a word-study program, and illustrative sketches. 


UNDER THE SUN 
“Crabtree Basic Series” by Eunice Crabtree, Lu Verne Walker, and Dorothy 
Canfield (The University Pub. Co., 1126 Q St., Lincoln 1, Neb.; $1.56). This 
reader presents various types of communities, a theme popular in fourth-grade 
social-studies programs. There are three sections: “Ice and Snow” explains 
life in the far north, “Sands and Sun” relates to desert life, and “Sun and Rain” 
describes the jungle. The book is nicely illustrated, with a controlled vocabulary 
and a good selection of basic material. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


CURRICULUM PLANNING 
by Edward A. Krug (Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16; $3.00). This is an important book for all teach- 
ers interested in curriculum planning. The phases discussed in- 
clude defining educational purposes, relating them to the school 
program, curriculum guides for parts of the program, and devel- 
oping specific teaching-learning aids. Administrators and teach- 
ers alike will find help in the suggestions for defining good 
teaching and organizing and developing a local program. 


a PROGRESS IN PRIMARY READING 
by Clarence R. Stone (Webster Pub. Co., i800 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis 3; $3.60). A new book by a well-known author in 
the field of reading, attempting to lead the way to a better bal- 
ance in primary reading. Recent research related to fundamental 
habits is summarized; results of vocabulary research are present- 
ed; the effect of standardized tests on reading is indicated; and 
several solutions to the problem of poor readers are suggested. 
Eight case studies, an individual diagnosis and record form, and 
a summary of principles in remedial instruction are included. 





- 





TEACHER COUNSELING 
by Dugald S. Arbuckle (Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., 500 Kendall Sq. Bldg., Cam- 
bridge 42, Mass.; $3.50). This is a new book on guidance principles for teachers, 
parents, administrators, and others, who, as counselors, are concerned with the 
well-being of pupils. The author points out newer concepts of teaching, ex- 
Plains the “nondirective” point of view in counseling, and contrasts the traditional 
with the new teacher. The pages of this book are filled with case studies of 
children who have received counseling, and ends with some good suggestions for 
individual counseling for classroom teaching. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING 
by Ernest FE. Bayles (Harper and Brothers, see address above; $3.50). This up- 
to-date text develops a modern theory of teaching in a democracy. It considers 
“Requir ments for a Full-Fledged Program for Teaching,” “The Theory of Teach- 
ing, “Pi wctice,” and “Appraisal.” It demonstrates the philosophy of the editor 
a$ state in the foreword: “Theory without practice is futile and practice with- 
Out adequate theory becomes dangerous, immediate time serving.” 















national expansion. 


Also new in 1950: 


New York Chicago 


Fust published! Brand nelv in 1950! 





LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD 


EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 


By Southworth and Southworth 


TWO new books for the Middle Grades, covering, respectively, 
our Old World background from the cave man through the 
period of exploration and our New World History. from the be- 
ginning of the period of exploration through the adoption of the 
Constitution, plus sections on the American Indian and our 


Noted for new colored pictures, colored maps, work-saving chronological reviews, and 
the same fascinating story style that has long made the Southworth hisiories so popular. 


A WORKBOOK on LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD 
A WORKBOOK on EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Atlanta Dallas 














AND 


Aladdin Beoks are 
All Ways Better 


1—THE CHRISTMAS FOREST 


By Louise Fatio. Here is a delightful 
Christmas Nonsense story. Hilarious 
when read aloud. Younger readers will 
love the colorful, gay illustrations on 
every page—showing Santa’s little for- 
est friends saving him from a “terrible 
predicament.” Specially bound for Li- 
brary $1.75. 

Retail $1.25 Teachers $1.00 


3—WHAT CAN I DO NOW? 


By Emily R. Dow. An excellent hand- 
book for teachers; interesting, enthrall- 
ing reading for youngsters. A treasury 
of helpful ideas for “idle” moments: in- 
door, outdoor games; handwork projects 
for groups and individuals. Here are 
things to think about, to puzzle over, to 
collect, to make, jingles and ditties, etc. 

Retail $1.95 Teachers $1.55 


Aladdin Books—ALL WAYS Better 


Aladdin Books are noted for the careful 
attention given to rhythmic phrasing, 
line length, type size and faces. Alad- 
din Books make reading a pl rable 


NOW-—FOR YOU 


YOUR PUPILS 


New, Helpful, Delightful, Useful, 
Informative, Factual ALADDIN Books 


Here are new Aladdin Books to delight and help you and your 
pupii. Gives you background material in a form the child can 
comprehend. Read these books at story hour; place them in 
the classroom library—help your pupils develop a true literary 
taste with Aladdin Books—“All Ways Better.” 


2—BIG MEETING DAY 
AND OTHER FESTIVAL TALES 


Collection. Excellent background mate- 
rial for you; reference book for pupils. 
The reader will learn about traditional 
celebrations in the U.S.—Sam Houston 
Day in San Antonio, Patriots Day in 
Lexington; Succoth Day in Brooklyn, 
are but a few. Told in terms of people. 

Retail $2.50 Teachers $2.00 


4—CHOCOLATE: FROM MAYAN 
TO MODERN 


By Eula Long. The only book published 
giving the full story of this important 
foodstuff. Thrilling exploration, dra- 
matic history, practical geography and 
exciting modern commerce—told in 
simple words and _illustrations—give 
real understanding to the how, why and 
when of many things in modern life. 
Retail $2.75 Teachers $2.20 








ALADDIN BOOKS, Dept. 1-9 
554 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Genel 





adventure. 

To obtain these books for yourself and 
your pupils—or for the classroom li- 
brary—merely fill coupon and mail. Do 
it now—start the fall semester with 
that “extra” background which delights 
the pupil. 


ALADDIN BOOKS, Dept. 1-9 
554 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Division of American Book Company 
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Aids that teach 
while you teach! 


Four bare walls and a blackboard make a classroom, but you're 
missing a good bet if you don't let that space work for you. A 
recent survey shows that the average pupil spends one-third of his 
time just gazing around the room. You can take advantage of this 
“eye-wandering’ time with The Instructor Bulletin Board Charts 
and Posters. 


This group of aids helps you present all the skill subjects, teaches 
good habits, and correlates visual assistance with textbook mate- 
rial. By means of subtle repetition, by visualizing the important 











Bulletin-Board Charts 
for every grade 






fom FOURTH GRape 
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Bullctiy 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Bullctin-Board 
Charts 






GRADE | 


Word-picture dictionary, little words in big words, 

inning and ending sounds, action words, manu- 
script writing, correct use of words, writing num- 
bers, value of coins, telling time. 


GRADE I! 


Manuscript and cursive writing, phonetics, syno- 
nyms, antonyms, “‘spelling demons,” commonly mis- 
pronounced words, sentences, capital letters, usage, 
days of the week, money, liquid measure. 


GRADE II! 


Five phonetic Charts, synonyms, antonyms, oral- 
reading standards, cursive-writing alphabet, “‘spell- 
ing demons,” study rules, abbreviations, the friendly 
letter, correct English usage, days of the week, the 
months, making change, everyday measures. 


GRADE IV 


Cursive-writing alphabet, “spelling demons,” homo- 
nyms, words eauontty mispronounced, word analy- 
sis, synonyms, antonyms, capital letters, outline 
form, dictionary use, linear and capacity measures, 
steps in long division and subtraction. 


GRADE V 


Diagnostic penmanship Chart, spelling list, homo- 
nyms, words frequently mispronounced, meaning vo- 
cabulary, word analysis, use of the dictionary, 
plurals, commas, correct English usage, three frac- 
tion Charts. 


GRADE Vi 


Words to spell and pronounce, prefixes, suffixes, syl- 
lables, homonyms, synonyms, antonyms, punctua- 
tion, parts of speech (nouns, verbs, adjectives), cor- 
rect usage, Roman numerals, decimals, measures of 
temperature and weight. 


GRADE Vil 


A spelling list, prefixes and suffixes, words whose 
meaning changes with a shift in accent, homonyms, 
antonyms, words frequently mispronounced, trite 
words, punctuation, parts of speech, rules to im- 
prove study habits, percentage equivalents. 


GRADE Vill 


Spelling and pronunciation list, prefixes, suffixes, 
homonyms, synonyms, trite words, words that have 
diverse meanings, punctuation, verbals, prepositions, 
conjunctions, case of pronouns, interest problems, 
metric measure. 


Each Set of Charts....$1.00 
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teaching. Select the a 


BULLETIN-BOARD CHARTS—Rural 

Twenty charts printed on both sides of ten 
sturdy cards, 10” x 13”, covering reading, arith- 
metic, writing, spelling, and other subjects for 
the first five grades. 


BULLETIN-BOARD CHARTS for English 


Sets | & Il. Twenty charts in each set to pro- 
mote quick perception and immediate under- 
standing of some of the basic principles of Eng- 
lish. Set | for lower grades; Set Il for upper 
grades. 


BULLETIN-BOARD CHARTS for Arithmetic 


Twenty large-size charts presenting concretely, 
with either diagrams or illustrative examples, 
the four arithmetic processes, fractions, decimals, 
percentage, and measures. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY POSTERS 


These attractive posters show the importance of 
proper food, care of the teeth, fresh air, posture, 
cleanliness, exercise, and sleep. The safety post- 
ers illustrate safe practices at home, in fee 
and at play. 


SAFETY POSTERS | & Il 

Twenty posters in each set to bring home, force- 
fully, the value of safety. Illustrations are done 
in amusing stick figures and are accompanied by 
clear, concise slogans. 


GOOD MANNERS POSTERS 


Twenty rules of conduct, graphically illustrated 
by stick figures, show good manners at school, 
at home, and on the street. Teach good man- 
ners this easy, effective way. 


MORE GOOD MANNERS POSTERS 


A supplement to the set above, containing 20 
more rules of good manners, but entirely differ- 
ent from the first series. Stick figure illustra- 
tions with accompanying slogans. 


——— een nw sn enn sn a ee i i i a 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


PLEASE SEND ME THE FOLLOWING TEACH. 
ING AIDS: 


] BULLETIN-BOARD CHARTS for every grade 
12345678 (Circle grade) each set $1.00 


| BULLETIN-BOARD CHARTS—Rural...._ 1.00 
| BULLETIN-BOARD CHARTS for English 


T] Set! ag, | each set 1.00 
BULLETIN-BOARD CHARTS for Arith- 
NG sis... 1.00 


| HEALTH AND SAFETY POSTERS. 1.00 
) SAFETY POSTERS 
[] Set I [] Set Ut... each set 1.00 


[}] GOOD MANNERS POSTERS... 1.00 
() MORE GOOD MANNERS POSTERS... 1.00 





points of your discussion, these charts give more impact to your 
ids you need for your grade and order them 
today. Use coupon below. Price, each set, $1.00. 


SONG CHARTS 


Make music more interesting for your pupils and 
yourself. The 33 songs included cover many sub. 
jects, including the seasons and special days. For 
primary grades. 


COMMUNITY HELPERS POSTERS 


An excellent way to introduce your pupils to 
their civic environment. This set of 10 posters 
presents typical community helpers as the chil- 
dren see them daily. Complete suggestions 
for the teacher. 


"GOOD AMERICAN" CITIZENSHIP POSTERS 
Ten character-education posters giving the 
ideals of the Children's Code by William J. 
Hutchins. Here you will find seal hele in pre- 
senting the qualities of good citizenship. 


SYMBOLS OF FREEDOM 
SYMBOLS OF DEMOCRACY 


Each of these sets contains reproductions of ten 
famous homes, monuments, and other landmarks 
of American History. Explanatory text is given 
on the back of each poster, and you will find 
suggestions for the teacher on the portfolio en- 
closing each set. 


MUSIC MADE EASY 


A new, modern visual aid to give practical help 
in presenting music fundamentals. The twenty 
charts in this group cover the music theory re 
quired in the elementary school. 


VISUAL AIDS IN LITERATURE 


Two sets of posters based on books from upper 
grade required reading lists, illustrated with at 
tractive art reproductions and suitable quote 
tions from the text. Set |—Evangeline and The 
Courtship of Miles Standish. Set Il—The Man 
without a Country, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 
and Rip Van Winkle. 





ap. .: | . Se ee See 1.00 | 
[ COMMUNITY HELPERS POSTERS. 1.00! 
"GOOD AMERICAN" CITIZENSHIP 

i iT a i sl le 1.00! 
- SYMBOLS OF DEMOCRACY... 1.02) 
[ SYMBOLS OF FREEDOM... 1.00) 
[] MUSIC MADE EASY. 1.004 
5 VISUAL AIDS IN LITERATURE 


| 
each set 1.00) 


[] Set | C) Set I. 
Total amount of this order $s, enclosed. | 
ET EP ee caer Ae eo ; 
Skanes Aas, 5 —----- 
RETURN _.. State_ a 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


ON THE NEST 


Biddy is one of a large flock of lays an egg for the farmer's wife, 
Plymouth Rock hens that live who gives her the best of care. 
on a big farm. Each day Biddy Do you know what hens eat? 
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He (Vew 
Lito B-10 


DIRECT (LIQUID) PROCESS DUPLICATOR 


16 a New Day Feice 


NOW! 











120 bright copies a minute—1 to 4 brilliant colors at 
eace-—dieetl from anything you type, write or draw— 
up to 300 clear-cut copies per master—finger-flip Ni Q W ’ 
“Magic” Copy Control to assure all-over intensity of 
every copy throughout every run—on any weight a 


paper or card—any size from 3” x 5” to 9” x 14”. No 


stencils, no mats, no inking, no makeready! There | 
in just a few words is packed the tremendous | 
story of Ditto’s new, revolutionary D-10 Direct | 
(Liquid) Process Duplicator—‘‘revolutionary”’ 

because it utterly upsets all precedent for economy, 

speed, quietness, long life and ease of operation. FOR L10U/0 OR GELATIN REPRODUCTION / | 
Beyond compare for school use! We'll gladly arrange | 
. EREE de bie : oe NEW subjects you've been asking for include: Reading Readiness—Learning Forms, Books 
a FREE demonstration to prove how helpful the D-10 I-IIl (Kindergarten); Learning Words, Book I (Primer level), Book II (First Reader level); 





can be to you in classroom, administrative and all Birds (Grades 2-4 level); completely new and modern Arithmetic Books, 3 parts for each | 
extra-curricular school activities. Just mail the “no of grades 2 through 8; Simple Science Experiments, Books I-II (middle grades)—all this 
obligation” coupon today. besides the dozens of other titles by well known educators, embodying the most effective, | 

. , most nearly universally applicable, most teacher-approved procedures. Most prices: | 
DITTO, INC., 619 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois $1.35 (Gelatin), $2.75 (Direct Process). Send for FREE catalog and order blanks NOW. 








FREE Sample Lebtond aacee FOR BRIGHT COPIES AND BRIGHTER CLASSES . ; . MAIL THIS!--~ ‘ 


Ditto, Inc., 619 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send: 

(_) Literature on your new D-10 Liquid Type School Duplicator. 

( ) Free sampies and catalog of new Workbook Lessons for Liquid ( ) or 
Gelatin ( ) Duplication. (Specify which type machine you use). 

( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. | 


Lig tr w See for yourself how you can increase 
nes student interest—save yourself hours 
of classroom time—and virtually elim- 
inate night work. Choose from any 
of the splendid new titles in the new 
Ditto Workbook Catalog. Send for 
your FREE Sample Copy with Lessons. 
Each page produces 200 Liquid or 
100 Gelatin copies. Simply fill in and 
mail the coupon IMMEDIATELY. 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the 
Normal Instructor 


Words of Wisdom: “The principal is 
your superior officer. Treat him with 
dignity and respect at all times and he 
will return your treatment.” 


v 


The opening editorial for September 
1900 was entitled “The Coming Year.” 
The editor trusted that the greater 
number of teachers would come to work 
“refreshed and renewed, with stronger 
purpose and better equipment than when 
they left the schools in early June.” 


v 


G. & C. Merriam Company caution 
dictionary purchasers not to be “duped 
by worthless reprint dictionaries.” We 
thought “duped” was slang but appar- 
ently it’s not. 


v 


A Labor Day program for school had 
the song “Work, for the Night Is Com- 
ing” as the opening number. It includ- 
ed many biblical quotations about labor 
as well as a tender recitation entitled 
“Over the Tubs.” 


v 


A complete calendar for seven hun- 
dred years was offered for ten cents. 
Any single year in the list for a two- 
cent stamp. All sent prepaid. 


v 


Schoolroom helps for September in- 
clude the following: “Do all duties re- 
quired; make no mistakes in the begin- 
ning so you will have none to correct 
later on; let rules be few but punish 
the violators; have a system and stand 
by the system.” 


v 


“Cold weather is coming. Install 
this BIG HEATING STOVE in your 
schoolroom now for only $8.95. It is 
the latest style for 1900-and burns hard 
coal, soft coal, wood, coke, or cobs.” 





Roe 


— 




















Personality Is Important 


I noted with great interest that a charm- 
and-personality school has heen added to 
the in-service training provided for Phila- 
delphia teachers. This is further evidence 
that superintendents and supervisors are rec- 
ognizing the importance of the teacher as a 
person. 

Does the way you do your hair or the 
style of dress you wear have anything to do 
with the kind of teacher you are? They 
certainly do, for your appearance plays a 
part in the kind of person you are. 

Children quickly sense the forlorn point 
of view expressed by dull drab clothes. 
They are equally conscious of the over- 
dressed teacher who doesn’t want to risk 
either complexion or nail polish in a good 
game of baseball. But give them the teach- 
er who comes dressed for work, but smartly 
so, and they love her—-to say nothing of 
imitating her. 


2 - 


ALF 
A Single Salary Schedule 


The number of elementary-school teach- 
ers is growing very fast! One careful esti- 
mate puts the total at over 700,000 for this 
school year. That is a sizeable figure, and 
one that should carry some weight in the at- 
tempt to get every state to adopt a single sal- 
ary scale. Many states have taken this step, 
but the efforts of elementary teachers should 
never relax until this is nationwide. 

High-school teachers got a head start over 
the elementary people and they have been 
working actively ever since to maintain that 
aura of prestige. There is one lesson that the 
elementary people can learn from their pro- 
fessional brothers. High-schoel teachers join 
up! They have associations for the advance- 
ment of almost every subject. They get to- 
gether and plan and BOOST their cause. So 
join up! Organize within your districts, 
counties, and states. Once you have a united 
voice, there will be little trouble in making 


it heard. 
A 


Student Government at Its Best 


Last week a young school principal wrote 
me, describing how he started off his stu- 
dent government program each year. 

Early in the fall, as soon as possible after 
student government elections are held, he 
takes the newly elected officers to camp for 
a week end. The parents are in on the plan, 
as well as many other members of the com- 
munity. Equipment is borrowed from the 
Boy Scouts, and parents go along to oversee 
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Time for 


~~ Teachers 


Meeting 


the activities. During Saturday and Sunday, 
the young councilmen talk about what they 
want their school to be, and how they can 
make it that way. This student government 
camp has been so successful that the high 
school has followed suit. 


ABE 


Lay Participation Is Necessary 


Late in May I had the pleasure of attend- 
ing the Fourth Conference of Leaders in 
Elementary Education, held in Washington. 
D.C. The theme was lay participation, and 
many plans were evolved for getting parents 
to become more interested, and to partici- 
pate more actively, in the school program. 

As the meetings progressed, | remembered 
letters | had had from teachers complaining 
about parent interference. Yet here was a 
conference called for the purpose of getting 
parents to become active participants, 

The answer is plain. The only path to 
good educational opportunities—adequate 
buildings, fair salaries, good equipment, and 
all the other basic needs of education—lies 
in proper lay participation in the school 
program. It is the educators that must take 
the initiative, and you are an educator. If 
you actively seek parent co-operation at each 
level of the school program, you will elim- 
inate that poisonous “parent interference.” 
Try it. You will find that there are divi- 
dends for your school and for the children. 
The biggest ones of all will be for YOU. 





Understanding Surpasses Discipline 


A very potent piece of writing came to me 
in a letter from a teacher. It was a personal 
letter, but she has given me permission to 
quote her. She is beginning her third year 
of teaching, and has not been too happy 
about her situation. 

Control was her problem. Her record 
labeled her as “weak in discipline.” She 
felt it was a just criticism. 

All that is in the past tense, for she is 
looking forward to this year with complete 
confidence. These are her words: 

“I thought I needed control. My real prob- 
lem was that I was teaching subjects. From 
this point on I am helping children build 
good lives and discover the real meaning of 
happiness. Every child needs me. I must 
be his source of inspiration, his helper. . . .” 

If you haven't tried that approach, I ree- 


ommend it. 
Wars 2 ° Diver 
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Your Health Program Begins in September 


ELIZABETH F. NOON 


VERY good teacher knows that 
health books, workbooks, or 
even a liberal supply of charts and 
posters will not guarantee a good 
health program. Of all the sub- 
jects taught in the elementary 
school there is none that applies to 
the child’s immediate problems as 


does health. 


WHAT ARE YOUR GOALS? 
The purpose of health educa- 
tion remains almost the same 
throughout the entire elementary 
school. It little whether 
the subject is being taught in 
Maine or in California. Your 
goals may sound like this. 

1. To help each child to de- 
velop a sane, constructive attitude 
toward good health. (Many 
adult hypochondriacs got a good 
start when they were still quite 
young and they insist upon pass- 
ing their warped thoughts on to 
the next generation. ) 

2. To help each child form 
habits of health and good groom- 
ing which will give him the se- 


varies 


curity that comes from a consis- 
tently clean, neat appearance. 


3. To help each child acquire 
adequate eating habits in order to 
build a strong, sturdy body with- 
in the natural weight bracket for 
his age and build. 

4. To see that as many chil- 
dren as possible develop wise hab- 
its, and have the attention that is 
required from medical sources to 
have sound teeth, good vision, 
good hearing, and freedom from 
structural disorders. 


PLANS FOR THE YEAR 

September should be a plan- 
ning month even more than a 
teaching month. In setting up a 
health program, these — plans 
should be shared with the chil- 
dren as far as possible. Kinder- 
garten and first grade should plan 
for only a week at a time, other 
primary children for a month. 
The upper classes can lay some 
over-all plans for a semester. 

Item by item, here are the parts 
of your health program that need 
to be considered in the month of 
September. 


AN INDIVIDUAL 


7 recommendation of the National Health Council is 


that children be weighed six times a year. 


One device 


for keeping this record that will appeal to children is shown 


here. 


Draw two cardboard circles 5” in diameter and divide 


them into six equal sectors by using a compass set with the 


same radius as was used to draw the circles. 


Cut out the cir- 


cles and in one of them cut out a sector, leaving about 4” of 
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1. Regular check-ups. It is cus- 
tomary for every teacher to make 
some type of health check-up— 
daily, weekly, or monthly. Decide 
early in September what they are 
going to be and mark your plan 
book for the whole year. 

If you are a primary teacher 
and plan to have regular daily 
check-ups, devise a system and a 
chart that will be effective but 
sufficiently simple to make it an 
easy chore that be done 
quickly. 

If your school requires weight 
and height check-ups, they should 
also be planned for in September. 

An individual weight record is 
described below.) 

2. Special campaigns. Tests on 
the development of health habits 
show that short, concentrated 
drives do more to establish such 
habits than constant daily repeti- 
tion. You may want to decide on 
some dates for special campaigns: 
one on teeth beginning or ending 
with National Dental Health Day 
(February 6), or one on good 


can 


WEIGHT CHART 


the rim for reinforcement. 


grooming with special emphasis 
on it in classes four, five, and six; 
or one on better breakfasts. 

The campaigns chosen will de- 
pend on your particular needs. 
Probably. not more than four 
should be attempted in any one 
school year, and they should be 


scheduled the same as regular 
check-ups. 
3. Rest rooms and _ lavatories. 


September is the month to get 
started right. The first thing to 
see about is that the rest rooms 
are as suitable as possible. Un- 
fortunately, many lavatories in 
elementary schools do not have 
hot water for the children. Does 
yours? Most likely if it does not, 
the cost of adding this facility 
would be slight, and a little pa- 
rental pressure would solve the 
problem. It is not vital in Sep- 
tember, but it has a lot to do with 
chapped hands in January. 

Does your rest room have mir- 
rors for your children, not located 
above the bowls, and are they at 
the proper height for use? These 
are inexpensive facilities that can 
be easily provided. 


In each of the sectors of the other 


circle write the following items with a blank after each. 


Date 
Weight 
Weight last time... 


Gain or loss 


What I should weigh 


Join the two circles, the one with the cutout on top, with a 
brass paper fastener, and fill in the data. Add child’s name. 
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If the lavatories are damp, or 
poorly lighted, or tend to have an 
offensive odor, September is the 
time to get these situations cor- 
rected. It is also the best time to 
check to see that your children 
have sensible toilet habits, and 
that they wash their hands be- 
fore coming from the lavatory. 
4. The coatroom. Very few coats 
are worn in September but it 
is still the time to make prep- 
arations for the months when the 
coatroom will be jammed with 
winter togs. When children do 
not have individual lockers the 
best solution is a rod or broom- 
stick on which hangers can be 
placed. If wall hooks must be 
used, they should be as convenient 
as possible and each child should 
have his own. 

One problem that children 

have in school is that they do not 
have enough space for their be- 
longings. Orange crates painted 
attractively, and stood on end, 
will give children storage bins that 
are their very own. 
5. Room temperature. A good 
health lesson for September is the 
discussion of the thermometer and 
at what temperature the room 
should be kept. The matter of 
drafts, air circulation, and proper 
ventilation should also be consid- 
ered. Children should know 
what to do if they feel too warm 
or if they feel too cold. A hard 
and fast rule that sweaters must 
never be worn in the schoolroom 
only causes the sweaters to go un- 
der cover and to be worn under 
boys’ shirts. 

The average schoolroom is too 
hot, rather than too cold, during 
the winter and very often a per- 
son coming in from outside no- 
tices a definite lack of fresh air. 
September is the month to make 
plans for proper ventilation for 
the entire year. 

6. Neatness and tidiness. The 
average teacher has two particu- 
lar problems in this field. The 
first one is the appearance of the 
children after recess, especially the 
boys. In schools where there are 
only central lavatories for chil- 
dren, just what is the teacher to 
do with fifteen boys who come 
back to the classroom in a fright- 
ful mess after having played foot- 
ball? She hardly feels that she 
can send them to the lavatory, for 
she knows that there are five or six 
other groups of boys in the same 
condition. If this is a problem in 
your school, the teachers should 
get together and talk over the 
matter. There should be some 
arrangement whereby the boys 
can make themselves presentable 
before returning to the classroom. 


Incidentally, boys should certainly 
be encouraged to carry and use 
pocket combs, even in the first 
and second grades. 

The second problem is the mat- 
ter of washing hands before com- 
ing to lunch. Make September 
your planning month. Hold out 
for some sort of system that will 
make it possible to take care of 
this problem without leaving you 


If you develop a proper atti- 
tude during the year, children will 
feel free to say, “My head feels 
itchy. Will you look at it, please?” 

The chronic cases which ap- 
pear time after time should also 
be handled in September. See 
that they get their heads cleaned 
up before they begin wearing 
hats. It’s twice as hard to do it 
in the winter months. 


Vlnee Little Vegetable Souges 


Words by Marcella Harrington 
Music by Dorothy C. Kearney 


THE VEGETABLE MAN 
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so annoyed that your own lunch 
could not possibly digest. 
7. Head lice. Now is the time to 
check carefully for lice and nits. 
These pests are problems in every 
school and how the children suf- 
fer who possess them! Their an- 
guish is more mental than physi- 
cal, however. In schools where 
this problem is prevalent, the 
teacher should begin the school 
year by a frank discussion about 
it with her pupils. She should ex- 
plain that lice are similar to poi- 
son ivy. Some children’s heads 
attract them, others don’t. Why 
some heads are more susceptible 
than others, no one knows. If nits 
are found in Jackie’s head, he has 
not violated a social law; it is sim- 
ply a matter of getting ridofthem. 
Parents also need much educa- 
tion on this matter. September 
is a good month to have personal 
interviews or to send letters. 


8. Colds. Probably during the 
year there will be colds in your 
room. Why not discuss the mat- 
ter with the children at the begin- 
ning of the year so that evervone 
will be prepared for them? 

You will also want to set up 
provisions for taking care of colds. 
In your school it may be the rule 
that children with colds are sent 
home, but emergencies arise! 
Why not have the children bring 
in clean, used paper bags? If 
they have a cold they can get a 
bag, and fasten it to their desk 
with a piece of sticky tape. Then 
they can put paper handkerchiefs 
in it as they use them. 

Normally, those paper handker- 
chiefs will come from the home, 
but every so often a child will for- 
get them. Every teacher should 
have ready in the classroom in- 
stitutional-size boxes of paper 
handkerchiefs. purchased by the 
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school. Many school boards do 
not buy them now, but in most 
cases they have not been asked. 
While you are soliciting some for 
your classroom, get boxes (with 
holders) for the lavatories too. 
Schools report that fifteen boxes 
supply a primary classroom for a 
year, with twelve boxes necessary) 
for an upper-grade class. 

9. Free material. September is 
an excellent month to order free 
material. If you wait until Octo- 
ber and November, supplies are 
often exhausted. Many free ma- 
terials for health are available, 
and sources are often grouped to- 
gether. For instance, the Na- 
tional Dairy Council groups its 
listings of health-education ma- 
terial in a new catalogue and tells 
you the affiliated office nearest 
your school. The coupon section 
of your September INstTRUCTOR 
also lists many valuable materials. 
10. Cosmetics. If you teach one 
of the upper grades, and some- 
times even fourth-grade teachers 
have to be on the alert, Septem- 
ber is the time to establish prece- 
dents on lipstick, nail polish, and 
other such embellishments which 
do not belong on elementary chil- 
dren. Beware of hard and fast 
rules, however. ‘Tactful sugges- 
tions go much farther. It is also 
a good time to see whether you 
can give your nail-biter a boost 
toward well-manicured hands. 


CONCLUSION 


All month you will be getting 
acquainted with your children. 
By the end of the month you will 
know your group pretty well. It 
will be worth taking an hour or 
two to inventory your children’s 
personal health problems. Make 
note of the youngster who is ob- 
viously not getting enough sleep 
or the one who comes from a dir- 
ty, slovenly home, or is getting in- 
adequate food, or has poor eating 
habits. 

It has probably taken the whole 
month of September to get the 
things previously listed done. If 
you don’t get a health unit start- 
ed until October, don’t worry; 
you still have been 
much with your group. 

You and your children have 
been establishing wise attitudes 
and facilities. Now you are ready 
to decide what phase of health 
you need to approach first. You 
can take the problem that seems 
to be most prevalent in the group 
and organize your first unit. 
Probably it will be very success- 
ful, as will be subsequent ones, for 
you have spent a month laying a 
sound groundwork for a_ wise 
health program. 


achieving 
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THE KINDERGARTEN 
CHILD 





We Plan Together 


EMILY B. NAUMANN 
Kindergarten Teacher, Public School No. 3, Teaneck, New Jersey 





One child said, “Let's make some fish that look 
So we did, and made an aquarium too 


real.” 


AN five-year-old children ac- 
* tually plan with a teacher so 
that living and learning in kin- 
dergarten are co-operative enter- 
prises? My answer to this ques- 
tion is an emphatic yes. 

I have found that “adventuring 
together” contributes much to the 
development of the child. 

As a kindergarten teacher, I 
am fully aware that it is my re- 
sponsibility to develop certain 
basic skills, attitudes, and habits 
in the children entrusted to my 
care. I consider the unit-activity 
program one dynamic way of at- 
taining these objectives. 


PLANNING TOGETHER 

Our most recent unit, on Sea 
Life, was introduced in the fol- 
When the children 
came back after one of their vaca- 


lowing way. 


tion periods, we had a discussion 
as usual. The told of 
trips they made to see their grand- 
mother or other relatives. One 
child had enjoyed a short vaca- 
tion at the shore, visiting an aunt; 


children 


and had seen a whale that had 
been the beach. 
Others in the class immediately 
said they had seen a picture of the 


washed on to 


whale in the paper. Sensing their 
interest, I asked whether someone 
would bring in the picture and 
perhaps we could learn something 
about whales. They were thrilled 
and immediately there were vol- 
wanted to bring 
collection of 


unteers who 


more 
shells. and books about sea life. 


pictures, a 
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In no time, we were started on 
our adventure into the wonders 
Well and 
good, you might say, but how was 
this to shape up into an experi- 
ence that would be of real value 


of the deep blue sea. 


to the group? 
OUR UNIT BEGINS 
The picture of the whale was 
brought to class and posted on a 
low bulletin board where all the 


the 
meantime, I secured suitable ref- 


children could see it. In 
erence material from the local li- 
brary which could be used with 
From the pictures, 
mounted specimens, and shells, 


the children. 


and information we shared, the 
children gained many new con- 
cepts of sea life. 


INFORMATION ACQUIRED 
A. The whale. 
1. Is not a fish. (It has lungs 
and breathes out of water. 
2. Is largest inhabitant of ocean. 
3. Has small eyes for such a large 
animal, 
4. Eats small fish or shellfish. 
5. Is hunted with a harpoon. 
B. Shellfish. 
t. Lobsters. 

a) Have eyes on stalks. 

b) Have eight legs and two 
nippers. 

c) Have four antennae. 

d) Use their claws to help 
them prepare their food. 

e) If they lose a claw they 
grow another. 

f) Are caught in traps. 





2. Clams. 

a) Live in the sand. 

b) Have’-a foot that helps 
them move along. 

c) Have a mouth inside the 
shell. 

d) Have a tube with two 
holes with which they suck in wa- 
ter and small particles of food. 
3. Fish in general. 

Names of sea fish we eat were 
contributed by the children—cod, 
whiting, 
bluefish, mackerel, salmon, and 
so on. We discussed various points 
about fish. 

a) Have gills for breathing. 

b) Are covered with scales. 

c) Use fins to swim and feel. 

d) Consume small fish and sea 
plants. 


tuna, herring, smelts, 


e) Swim in schools. 
CREATIVE ACTIVITIES 
As all 


given to the children and _pic- 


this information was 
tures shown, they themselves were 
expressing their experiences in 
drawing, painting, and clay mod- 
eling. 

One child said, “Let’s make 
fish that look real.” We pooled 
ideas on how such fish could be 
made. One boy suggested crepe 
paper, as he remembered an ear- 
lier experience in using it. 

Another child suggested, “‘Let’s 
stuff the fish with newspaper.” 
We finally decided that crepe pa- 
per tears so we would need a soft 
filling. With a little teacher guid- 
ance they came up with the idea 


of using cotton. Then we went 


to work. 
So keen was their interest that 
we decided to make a large 


aquarium for the fish with our 
blocks, so the floor project began 
to take shape. 





Several children, with my assist- 
ance, constructed the aquarium 
with large building blocks. Mean- 
while, we were choosing, as a 
class, some of the best pictures of 
fish that had been drawn. These 
were to be cut out and used as 
patterns. I doubled the crepe 
paper and pinned on the pattern, 
Two children worked together on 
each fish, one cutting while the 
other helped hold the material. 

We were now ready for the 
second step. One side was 
stapled; then the fish was stuffed 
with cotton and the other side 
stapled together. Bright paints 
were used to trim the fins and 
tail. We now had fish of various 
colors and sizes. We also made 
some shellfish to go on the bottom, 

We covered the back and sides 
of the aquarium with light blue 
crepe paper. As each fish was 
completed, it was suspended on 
blue thread to give it the appear- 
ance of swimming. The bottom 
of the aquarium, which was the 
classroom floor, was covered with 
sand-colored paper on which we 
scattered shells and fine strips of 
paper for seaweed. The taller 
seaweed effect was made by roll- 
ing newspaper and covering it. 
Its base was a ball of clay. 

The aquarium was now ready 
for the final touch: placing cellu- 
lose tissue across the front to cre- 
ate the illusion of water. Stretch- 
ing the tissue was too delicate a 
task for the enthusiastic children, 
so one of the mothers came to 
my rescue and helped secure the 
transparent but frail material. 

Our unit served as a basis for 
co-operative planning on a com- 
munity basis and developed a 
good public-relations program that 
reflected on the entire school. 


Sniff Bottles 


VIVIAN E. 


LAUBACH 


Kindergarten Teacher, Paauilo Elementary School, Paauilo, Hawaii 


vo children learn rapidly 
and constantly, especially 
through their senses. The sense 
of smell is one that is often over- 
looked. A collection of “sniff bot- 
tles” can be a source of delight 
and ‘information to the four- or 
five-year-old. 

Help him collect a number of 
small bottles with tops. 
Then start the search for mate- 
rials with definite, characteristic 
odors — vinegar, cocoa, vanilla, 
cinnamon, lemon juice, onion 
salt, coffee, tea, and pepper. Put 
a small amount of each in a bot- 


screw 





tle and let the child try to identify 
each by sniffing. You and he 
will discover many others as you 
go along, some perhaps typical of 
your own locality. 

One kindergarten group ¢i- 
joyed making such a collection as 
part of a display for parents. 
Each jar was numbered and pat- 
ents were to sniff, guess, and then 
check their results by an answer 
card. In most cases the children 
outguessed the parents easily. The 
climax of the game was a /iurty 
of sneezes, from too energetic 


sniffing of the black pepper! 
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Early September 
in a Gist Grade 


DOROTHY E. CARTER 


Teacher, Third Grade, Es 


HAT to do in September in 

\X) a first grade is a big ques- 
tion for the new teacher, and oft- 
We know that 
we cannot begin to teach children 


to read the first day, that there 


en a baffling one. 


must be a reading-readiness pro- 
gram, as well as tests to determine 
which children will be ready to 
start learning to read first, and 
which need a longer period of 
preparation. There are many ex- 
cellent guidebooks for carrying on 
a reading-readiness program, but 
the information found there will 
ever fill every nook and cranny 
of those bewildering first days. 
Maybe these suggestions will help 


you. 
THE CHILDREN’S NAMES 


First of all 
learn the children’s names. 


want to 
Call 
the roll and have each child come 
to the 
called. 


you will 


front when his name is 
If some remain at their 
seats, probably they belong not to 
you but to one of the other pri- 


mary grades, and got mixed up 


with your group by mistake. Re- 
turning “displaced persons” be- 
comes a routine activity on the 
first school dav. 

After recess you call the roll 
again, because even though you 
warned the children that they 


don't go home at that time, some 
little person may not have under- 
time tell 
that the chalk is going to 
print their names. Then the next 
time you can let them find their 
names on the blackboard and put 
recog- 


stood. ‘This vou can 


them 


a star beside each name 
nized. You 
but your reading-readiness pro- 
gram has begun. Keep track of 


the pupils who learn their names 


may not realize it, 


quickly, and those who have diffi- 
culty. Even though some of them 
have been taught to read their 
names at home, this knowledge is 
a helpful clue when you are try- 
ing to place them in groups of 


like ability. 
CHILDREN NEED 10 TALK 


Help the children to feel at 
home in the room at once. Then 
they will be able to talk freely and 
confidently in front of the others. 
They able to 


must be express 


themselves in sentences, for you 
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sex Street School, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


cannot teach a child to read sen- 
tences until he can talk sentences. 

The very first day we have a 
can make 
our bulletin board look “pretty.” 
The that we 
could put up some pictures. I 


discussion on how we 


children suggest 


have handy some very colorful 


ones showing children on their 


holidays. We choose the ones we 
like most and away we go to the 
bulletin board. As the pictures 
are put up, my pupils tell what 
the children in the pictures ar 
doing and soon they are reminded 
of what they did on their holidays. 
Then we are ready to share our 
summer fun by telling simple 
stories about it. 

I read and tell quantities of 
stories. The children can hardly 
wait to begin to read when I tell 
them that the story they have just 
heard is in one of their library 
books. 

How to get the pupils to talk, 
though, is our first big problem. 
After I have read a story I ask 
them liked the 


best, which was the funniest part, 


which part they 


or which character they would 
like to be. If I am reading a long 
story they tell me where I left off. 
Sometimes I repeat a_ section, 
stopping at an exciting spot to 
“What 


Sometimes I make a quick draw- 


say, happened next?” 
ing of a well-known story on a 
large sheet of paper and the ex- 
they 
recognize it and want to tell the 
story. Now we are ready to start 
a Story-Telling Club. Before 
long, each child has his name on 
the membership list. 

Once a day in September I 
take a book with large pictures 


citement runs high when 


and little printing under- 
neath and hold it up in front of 


the class as I slowly read it. indi- 


very 


cating with my free hand just 
what part I am reading. ‘This is 
a pleasant way to teach one of 
that 


we read a book from left to right 


the reading-readiness musts 


and from front to back. 
that the 
time during the day to look over 


I see children have 
the books on the library shelf. 
They like to show me that they 
can read the picture books from 
the front to the back and I en- 
courage them to find out what is 





happening in the pictures and to 
tell the class. 


GROUNDWORK FOR 
NUMBER 


Even inexperienced — teachers 
know that there must be a great 
deal of groundwork before formal 
lessons in number work begin. 
The first week in September I al- 
ways check certain skills to enable 
me to group my children accord- 
understanding of 


ing to their 


number; then I can give extra 
help to ones who really need it. 
During the daily health check- 
up, let the have 
brought a clean handkerchief line 
up in front of the class. Choose a 


“good-health fairy” to count the 


children who 





children. Let another 
check. Now you can go to your 
desk and mark Mary and Johnny 
on your list of children who can 
count objects up to twenty. Test 
each child in some such informal 
manner. Listen carefully for 
speech defects when 
counting individually 
those who need help. 
Use a period for testing the 
children in number recognition, 
having them come individually 
to your desk. Don’t spend pre- 
cious hours teaching the whole 
class to recognize numbers if a 
third of them know them already, 
Counting games can fill many 
minutes when the children be- 
come restless and need a change. 


“fairy” 


they are 
and list 





The Heavy Hand 
uersus the Light Touch 


GLENELLE McBEATH 
Teacher, Second Grade, Park View School, Pueblo, Colorado 


N DEALING with the problems 
] that arise in your classroom, 
do you use the heavy hand or the 
light touch? 

A series of unforeseen events 
can ruin carefully made lesson 
plans and reduce a teacher to a 
state of helpless frustration. If 
these circumstances are repeated 
frequently, they may cause a be- 
ginning teacher to feel inadequate 
Guidebook 
sound so simple and easy to carry 
out that the young teacher may 
blame herself if her plans mis- 
carry. 


or inferior. outlines 


Consider the following school ° 


day as an example. (Something 
similar may have happened to 
vou, bringing you face to face 


with the problem of whether to 
use the heavy hand or the light 
touch. Your class is showing 
interest in the introduction to the 
new lesson when the signal for .a 
fire drill is sounded. ‘The lesson 
is forgotten during the ensuing 
period of activity. Immediately 
after your pupils have returned to 
the classroom, a messenger enters 
with a special bulletin from the 
principal. 
once and signed. This brief pause 


This must be read at 


may be followed by some other 
necessary but annoying delay. 
So it goes! No matter what 
the the 
you find your irritation steadily 
It seems all the world 
is in league against you to see that 


cause of interruption, 


mounting. 





you don’t teach that carefully 
planned lesson. At this point you 
may do one of two things. You 
may use the heavy hand, or the 
light touch. 

If you use the heavy hand, you 
begin in a high, shrill voice to 
With your jaw 
grim, you end with a “you’re-go- 
ing-to-get-this-or-else” ultimatum. 

Sad! Sad! You have let cir- 
cumstances reduce you to a scold 
and a nag, for the heavy hand 
employs slave-driver tactics. You 
have relieved your mounting ten- 
sion, but at what a fearful price! 
As you look around the room, you 
Back of those 
hostile eyes are resentful minds. 
The pupils know the events lead- 
ing to this crisis as well as you do. 
They feel the injustice of having 
you turn against them. 

The thoughts that pass through 
the minds of this young jury will 
build a wall io shut out. 
They will work against you, not 
with you. 

The other course open to you 
is the light touch. It takes some 
mental gymnastics to use this 
method. 

First, pause a minute. Step 
back, and look at the whole pit 
ture. Interruptions are inevitable 
in any school system because ht- 
man beings are made as they are. 
Try to take the unexpected into 
your reckoning. ‘Teachers endured 
similar (Continued on page 86) 


scold the class. 


meet closed faces. 


you 
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How would you like to ride up to your front door 
in a gondola? That is what people do in Venice— 
city of canals, palaces, churches, and bridges. 
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See it through the lens 
of an artist in color photography 
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Columbus once looked 
across the blue waters 


of the Gulf of Genoa. 


Yes, it’s real, and not 
a stage-set, this sunny 
market square in Capri. 
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e hu 3 3 , “Florence the Beautiful” be 
y are. bP re ‘See ; came the home of great men 
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TWO SETS OF READINESS SEATWORK 
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Tell which one in each row is different. 
Why? What do you know about each one? 
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PICTURES IN THE CLASSROOM 


RAYMOND G. KENYON 


Critic Supe rvisor, Colle ge Elementary School, 
State Teachers € oll ge, Fredonia, New York 


HROUGH the use of pictures in the class- 
a room, your pupils’ appreciation and un- 
derstanding of contemporary living can be 
improved. Acceptable paintings and photo- 
graphic prints are expensive, it is true; how- 
ever, good art and excellent room decorations 
may be secured by using pictures taken from 
magazines and_ suitably Many 
news magazines and women’s magazines offer 


mounted. 


a wealth of exceptional work by outstanding 
photographers. It may be well to consider 
these as an immediate source of pictures. 
Current history can be better understood 
through pictures of strikes, ship launchings, 
race riots, inaugurations, foreign visitors, 
and United Nations meetings. 
snow, wind, rain, clouds, and trees help to 


Illustrations of 


make clear to children how science affects 
their daily lives. 

Perhaps your community possesses an en- 
thusiastic camera club which might make 
available.to the school a fine group of prints 
on community life. The fireman, the police- 
man, the postman, and the groceryman, for 
example, could be photographed. 






Trim prints to get effective composition, 













Kubber cement will not wrinkle the paper. 


Supplemental sources of visual material are 
museums, state departments of education, and 


art institutes. ‘Their exhibits are usually ten 
porary loans and may be secured for the co 
of postage and insurance. 


The illustrations on this page show variot 


steps in selecting, mounting, and displaying 


pictures in the classroom. 





Mount print on white or black mat board. 


1- 


st 


IS 








Display pictures at children’s eye level. 





LET'S LOOK AT T 


Specialist in Art, Elemente 


Do you ever go to the store or market 
with your mother when she buys the 
family groceries? Was it as much fun 
as this looks to be? Have you ever 
bought fruit and vegetables from such 
salesmen? Would you call them pixies, 
elves, brownies, or fairies? 

Describe the one you can see best. Is 


What 


is unusual about his ears and his cap? 


he rosy or pale, smiling or sad? 


When he asks his customers what he can 


do for them, do you suppose they 
“Quack, 


squeak,” and “Cheep, cheep”: 


quack,” ‘“Squeak, 


answer, 
) 

Can you name all of the interesting 
Which is 
Which did you notice first? How many 
Find the tiniest shopper 
overlook 


customers? your favorite? 
have feathers? 
and the biggest. Do not 
Grandfather Frog with a fish tucked un- 
der his arm or the sad-faced animal 
across the farthest counter. 

How big would you be if you were in 
the picture? Would you be taller than 
Mother Rabbit with the green umbrel- 
la? You would attract the most atten- 
tion, because big things always do. 

This picture is crowded with objects, 
people, and animals, yet there is no con- 
They form a compact group 
because everything leads our eyes to the 
center of the picture where the food is 


fusion. 


displayed on the pretty blue table cover. 

Each little market man wears some 
blue. What other colors do you see? 
Has Miss Tarrant used every color of 





HE COVER PICTURE 


“Market Day” by Margaret W. Tarrant 


HARRIET GARRELS 


ary Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Name them and see. No- 
tice the way she has used the colors. Aft- 


the rainbow? 


er she draws the shapes she fills in with 
There 


So many 


smooth flat paint just as you do. 
are no shadows or shading: 
joyous colors make us feel gay. 

What good things are the wild crea- 
tures getting for supper? Who will nib- 
ble the fresh green lettuce and cabbage? 
What will Robin Redbreast enjoy? 
What is Mrs. Red Squirrel choosing? 
What would you prefer? 

Why do the ducks show up so clearly? 
Look for some more pale yellow in the 
Do you find it in the big um- 
Notice how they differ slightly 
in color and size. They form interesting 


picture. 
brellas? 


shapes in the upper part of the picture. 


THE ARTIST 


Miss Margaret W. Tarrant is a popu- 
lar English artist who. lives in Surrey, 
England. 
art studies in London, she began to il- 
lustrate books and paint water colors 
which had great popular appeal. 

Since 1921, when the Medici Society 
began publishing color reproductions of 
her work, hundreds of school children in 


Soon after she completed her 


America as well as in England have 
come to know and love such pictures as 
“The Wandering Minstrels,” “Water 
Sports,” and “The Fairy Way.” She 
draws and paints little wild creatures 
in a most interesting way. 
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THE SLOW-LEARNING CHILD 


—_e DOROTHY BUEHRING 
Teacher of Special Education, Public Schools, Kingston, New York 















These photographs were taken last June by Memory 
Studio of Hornell, N.Y., where Mrs. Buehring was 
teaching the Senior Special Class in Lincoln School. 
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A. 


The principal smiles cheerfully at Patty as she 
turns in the school’s daily attendance slips. 


Acts of service to the school as a 


whole should be encouraged since 


such contributions give the slow- 
learning child a feeling of belonging. 
Such activities also win these children 
the respect of their schoolmates. 
Classroom activities possessing vo- 
cational value, like our unit on child 
care, have a universal appeal for the 
girls in a special class. The retarded 
child should have all possible help in 


choosing a suitable vocation. 


Problems of teen-age baby sitters are mini- 
mized through special courses in child care. 





The attitude of his schoolmates 
brings the retarded child face to face 
with the fact that he is different. 
He must be taught to accept this as 
a reality. As teachers, however, we 
must constantly foster a wholehearted 
acceptance of the retarded child by 
his schoolmates, by placing him in sit- 
uations that demand commendation 


from his associates in school. 


Special-class pupils exhibit poise and efficien- 
cy as they take charge of the cafeteria daily. 


. : P — —<—+ 
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It is a new year, and for those of us 
who are teachers in special education, the 
stress is on the “s.” ‘The “s” symbolizes 
the “self’’ which must emerge triumphant- 
ly from within the mentally retarded child 
under our guidance. If this self is to be 
unhampered by the emotional scars of in- 
security, failure, and inferiority, the spe- 
cial-class program must be dynamic, func- 
tional, and realistic. 

First of all, we must help the retarded 
child to understand and face reality. He 
must learn to accept life as it is for him 
and make the best of it. He must be 
taught to live constructively with his han- 
dicap. 

The retarded child needs a working 
He should feel 
that he is wanted, even needed, by some- 
one, for no one can live happily alone. 

The retarded child must also learn to 
Life has 
meaning for any child only if he feels that 
he is able to give something that society 
needs. By making a true contribution, 
however small, the retarded child finds 
life worth living. 


concept of relatedness. 


accept and share responsibility. 


For slow-learning children, reality, re- 
latedness, and responsibility become the 
school’s three R’s rather than the tradi- 
tional reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic. If, 
as teachers, we are faithful to this philos- 
ophy throughout the year, the emerging 
self of each child will become the very 
heart of a dynamic educational program. 





effectiveness in the special-education program. 








Sincere co-operation with the home is the key to 
As 


parent and teacher discuss the child, a bond of sym- 
pathy and confidence is created which leads to a 
better understanding of the child’s needs. 






















Mrs. Buehrin 
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9 on one of her frequent visits to a home, discusses 
the special-class program with the interested mother of a pupil. 











Puppets come to life as delightful characters 
in a dramatization of "The Three Wishes," 


Self-expression finds a satisfying 
outlet in the special class through 
various activities under the guidance 
of a sympathetic, understanding su- 
pervisor. Co-operation and the shar- 
ing of ideas is emphasized. 

Since the mentally retarded tend 
to take unskilled jobs, a survey of 
those available to them within their 
own community is of utmost im- 
portance. This survey should be fol- 
lowed by supervised trips. 


Special-class pupils watch intently as vege- 
tables are arranged for display in a market. 





Social skills and their importance 
may be impressed upon retarded chil- 
dren, as they observe workers at their 
tasks. They can see the need for good 
health, a neat appearance, poise, and 
a pleasing personality. They can also 
learn the techniques of an interview 
through a question-and-answer period 
held in connection with a trip out 
into the community. 







Girls from the special class exhibit keen inter. 
est in an X-ray demonstration at the hospital. 
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We Studied Trains 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY FRANCES GROSS 


Teacher, Second Grade, Public Schools, Wakefield, Michigan 


study of the train may arise 
out of many situations. A dis- 
cussion of individual or class 
excursions and experiences on 
trains will lead children to ask 
about this method of transporta- 
tion. The teacher may show pic- 
tures of, or tell stories about, 
trains. A library display of books 
on trains will catch the children’s 
eye, or the subject may be brought 
up through news accounts of a 
new kind of train, a new bridge, 
or a train wreck, as well as 
through movies and newsreels. 


Spey interest in a 


DEVELOPING THE UNIT 
A. Pictures.—Display good _pic- 
tures of various kinds of trains, 
trains passing in the night, trains 
crossing a bridge, trains coming 
to a station, and so on. They may 
be secured from railroad compa- 
nies, or clipped from old books 
and magazines. 

B. Creative play material. 

1. Large floor blocks. 

2. Toy trains. 

3. Orange crates. 

4. Packing boxes. 

5. Barrels. 

6. Carpentry tools. 

C. Field trips. 

1. Trips to see various types of 
trains. 

a) Express. 

6) Pullman. 

c) Passenger. 

d) Freight. 

2. A visit to the railroad station. 

a) Ticket office. 

b) Waiting room. 
¢) Lunchroom. 
d) 
) 


Newsstand. 


é) Travelers Aid. 
f) Baggage room. 
g) Taxicab stand. 
h) Information booth. 


3. A trip to the roundhouse and 
freight yards. 

a) Turntable. 

b) Repair shop. 

c) Receiving yards. 

d) Classification yards. 

é) Departure yards. 
D. Research and discussion of 
questions raised by children. 
1. What makes the train go? 
2. What is the cowcatcher for? 
3. How is the speed controlled? 
4. Why does the locomotive need 
water? 
5. Where is the water kept? 
6. What holds the cars together? 
7. Where is the fire made? 
8. How is the train stopped? 
9. What are the two domes on 
top of the locomotive? 
10. What are driving wheels? 
11. What are truck wheels? 
12. How does the engineer see at 
night? 
13. How do trains keep from run- 
ning into one.another? 
14. Who operates the signals? 
15. What would happen if the 
engineer did not see the signal? 
E. Social-science questions. 
1. What is a railroad center? 
2. Why are they needed in spe- 
cial places? 
3. What do we mean when we 
say local products? 
4. What special products are 
known as natural resources? 
5. What products are shipped 
from our locality? 
F. Number problems. 
1. Cost of tickets for children 
and adults. 
2. Shipping products by freight. 
3. Telling time. 
4. Comparison of length 
number of cars on freight and 
passenger trains. 
5. Relation of size and length to 
contents of freight car. 


and 


G. Sources of information. 
1. Field trips. 
2. Reading. 
a) Newspaper items. 
b) Timetables. 
c¢) Menus and tickets. 
) Books and magazines. 


d 


CORRELATIONS 
A. Writing. 


1. Activities. 
a) Letters arranging for trips. 
b) Thank-you notes. 
¢) Invitations to parents. 
d) Notices for bulletin board. 
é) Accounts of trips. 
f) Signals and signs. 
2. Desired outcomes. 
a) To develop ability to write. 
b) To acquire co-ordination to 
a better degree. 
c) To arouse an interest in 
learning more about writing. 
d) To learn that writing is 
useful and needed. 
B. Reading and language. 
1. Activities. 
a) Stories told to group by 
children. 
b) Reading of signs such as 


“Stop! Look! Listen!” “Look 
out for trains!” 
2. Desired outcomes. 

a) To carry on_ intelligent 


group conversations with good 
English usage. 

b) To tell personal experiences 
with the sequence of events ac- 
curately enumerated. 

c) To organize thought and 
get it over to others in an inter- 
esting way. 

d) To retell stories with dra- 
matic feeling. 

e) To develop an interest in 
seeking information in books. 

f) To develop a better attitude 
that will result in more reading 
enjoyment. 





s 














l. Soap barrel 
2. Coffee cans 


3. Oatmeal box 
4. Bell 














5. Paper carton 
6. Packing carton 


7. Orange crate 
8. Cardboard disks 


— 









9. Wrapping paper 
10. Pieces of lath 


C. Handwork. 


1. Art.—Many incidental pictures 
will be drawn about the experi- 
ences the children have. These 
can be used as the basis for a 
group drawing period. Many can 
be made with paint. Large wall 
pictures are fine for children of 
this age to make. 
2. Construction.—The. group may 
like to make a miniature train 
center with a roundhouse, freight 
yards, signal towers, and so on, or 
the whole class may make a big 
model train like the sketch below. 
Many simple materials can be 
used. 
D. Music.—There are many ex- 
cellent songs that can be used in 
connection with the unit. Every 
series of music books has songs 
about trains. 
E. Health. 
1. How trains are 
and cleaned. 
2. Use of refrigerator cars for 
carrying food. 
3. Care and preparation of food 
for the diner. 
F. Dramatic play.—A train inter- 
est offers rich dramatic possibil- 
ities which can link with other 
interests of the day’s activities. 
1. Free play. 

a) Engineer. 

6) Conductor. 

¢) Fireman. 

d) Taking trips. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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COME PLAY TRAIN 


“Let’s make a train,” 
Said Jane and Dick. 

“We will have fun. 
Let’s start it quick.” 


“We need some boxes, boards, 
Orange crates, and barrels, 
too; 
A wagon for the engine 
And a whistle to go, 
too.’ ” 


“too- 


Hear the hammers going? 
Bang! Bang! Bang! 

Hear the bells ringing? 
Clang! Clang! Clang! 


Orange crates for the coaches, 
Nice places to ride in, 
And our nice big engine 
All made of tin. 


“Now, ‘All aboard,” said 
Dick. 

“Come, . Sally, Jack, and 
Jane, 


Choo, choo, choo, choo, 
Goes our little play train.” 


During a unit on transporta- 
tion, Grace McKee’s first grade 
in Granville Elementary School, 
Granville, Ohio, built a toy train. 
It was large enough for eight or 
ten children to ride in. This poem 
was written while they were 
working on it. 
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HERE COMES 


THE TRAIN! 


Picture 2 Courtesy, Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 
a bf 

’ we 
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Picture 1 Courtesy, Southern Pacijic Company 


The first step in taking a train trip is to purchase a ticket. In the Grand Central Terminal in 
New York City, Picture 3, the ticket windows are at your right. Gates to the many trains 
are at the left. You can buy magazines, souvenirs, and food in the huge concourse. During 
the day it is fun to ride in an observation car, Picture 5, which is glass-enclosed. You may 
have an opportunity to see a big bridge such as the one in Picture 1, which spans the 
Mississippi River above New Orleans. But at night it is fine for a family, like the one 
in Picture 2, to be able to retire in a bedroom all their own. At mealtime delicious food 
is served to the train passengers in an attractive dining car, Picture 4. 


Picture 3 Courtesy, Press Bureau, Dept. of Public Relations, N.Y. Central Svstem 


AL GH Mibltin b 


Picture 4 Courtesy, Pennsylvania Railroad Company Picture 5 





Picture 7 shows an engineer in the cab of a Diesel locomotive. 
Workers in the mail cars, Picture 6, swiftly sort the mail into 
bags that will be left at various places along the route. The 
engine in Picture 8 is on the turntable, being put into position 
to go into the roundhouse. Picture 9 shows the yards where 
freight trains are speedily classified by means of power breaking 
devices like those in the foreground. All trains must obey signals 
the way cars must obey traffic lights. The streamline train in 
Picture 10 proceeds according to the signal overhead, while the 
passengers enjoy the scenery from the domed observation cars. 


Picture 6 Courtesy, Missouri Pacific Lines 
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Picture 7 Courtesy, Santa fe Railroad 


Picture ? Courtesy, Central Railroad Company of New Jersey 


Picture 8 Courtesy, Ilinois Central 
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Courtesy, Burlington Lines 
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How Jimmy Lost 
His Tooth 


HELEN RAMSEY 
imMY had a loose tooth. It 
was one of his front teeth, 


and it was so loose that Jimmy 
could push it back and forth with 
his tongue. 

Jimmy’s daddy said it was too 
bad to have a loose tooth while 
they were having such fun visit- 
ing at Grandpa’s farm, and he 
offered to pull the tooth for 
Jimmy. 

“Just stand still,’ Daddy told 
him, “and I'll have that tooth out 
in a jiffy.” 

But Jimmy shook his head. “It 
might hurt,” he said. 

“Don’t 
brother Don. 


be a sissy,” laughed 
“Just grab hold of 
it and give it a quick jerk. Here, 
Pll do it for you.” 

“No, no!” cried Jimmy, clap- 
ping his hand over his mouth and 
pulling away. 

Then Grandpa said, “When I 
was a little boy and I had a loose 
tooth, I tied a piece of string 
Then I tied the other 
end of the string to a doorknob 


around it. 


and had my brother Bill slam the 
door. Out came the tooth before 
you could say, ‘Jack Robinson’!”’ 

But Jimmy let 
Grandpa tie a string around his 
tooth. 
hurt when the door was slammed. 


refused to 


He was sure that it would 


Perhaps we had better go back 
to town and have Dr. Hendrick 
pull it,” worried Mother. 

se dh, no! 
on the farm with Grandma and 
Grandpa,’ Jimmy said. 

The only person who did not 
try to pull Jimmy’s loose tooth 
was Grandma. She just smiled at 


I want to stay here 


all the commotion and continued 
to get dinner ready. Jimmy helped 
Grandma set the table, but all the 
time he 
pushing the loose tooth back and 
forth with his tongue. 

“Grandma, look!” he cried. 
“I carn turn my tooth clear around 
Jimmy 
ran to the mirror to see how it 
looked. 

Soon Grandma said, “Dinner is 
Come, sit down.” 


worked, he was busy 


so it’s facing backward!” 


ready. 


They all gathered around the 
big table, and brother Don said, 
“Umm-mm. Roast chicken!” 
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But Jimmy was looking at 
something else. It was a plate 
heaped high with golden ears of 
corn. 
cried Jimmy. 
They look so 


“Roasting ears!” 
“Sa. 


p> 
good ‘ 


Grandma! 


“Here’s a nice big ear for you, 


Jimmy,” said Grandma, as she 
passed the platter. 

“Put butter and salt on it, 
dear,’ advised Mother. 


Jimmy spread the roasting ear 
with butter and began to eat. He 
bit off the rows of tender golden 
grains, turning the ear until he 
had made a little path all the way 
around it. 

Suddenly Jimmy stopped eat- 
ing. He had a strange look on 
his face. 

“‘What’s the matter, dear?” his 
mother asked. 
put his hand 
mouth. “Oh, look!” 
holding out his hand so everyone 
could see what he had taken from 


to his 
he cried, 


Jimmy 


his mouth. 

“Tt is your loose tooth!” said 
his brother Don. 

“Tt must have come out when 
you were eating the corn,’ Daddy 
said. 

Jimmy pushed his tongue into 
the gap where the tooth had been. 
Then “Thank you, 
Grandma, for helping me pull my 
“Tt didn’t hurt 


he smiled. 


tooth,” he said. 
a bit!” 


Susan’s Saturday 
Pony 


FERRYL G. STORRS 
wanted a more 


USAN 
S than anything the 


world. Whenever someone asked 
her what she wanted for a gift, 
she said, “A pony!” 

“But it is expensive to keep a 
pony, espec ially for people who 
live in town. If we lived on a 
farm, we could keep the pony in 
the barn and let him graze in the 
pasture,” said Mother. 

“Then let’s move to a farm 
right away!”’ Susan suggested. 

Mother sighed. “We can’t al- 
ways move when we want to, 
I’m afraid you will have to 


pony 


else in 


dear. 
be patient about a pony.” 

Susan did not say much after 
that, but she still knew that some- 
how she had to have a pony. 


September 1950 


One Saturday afternoon Daddy 
came home early. “What do you 
want to do more than anything 
else?” he asked Susan. 

“IT want to ride a pony!” she 
cried. 

“Then get on your boots and 
your jeans and hop in the car,” 
Daddy said. “Ask Mother to 
come too.” 

In a few minutes they were on 
their Before they 
turned onto a side road. Along 


way. long, 
the fences they saw late flowers 
and bushes with bright leaves. 

“Here we are,” said Daddy at 
last, as they turned into a lane 
leading to a pretty white house 
and bright red barns. 

“Who lives here?” asked Susan. 

“My friend, Mr. Holly. He 
has some horses I want you to 
see.” 

“Are we going to buy one, 
Daddy?” Susan wiggled all over 
in excitement. 

“No,” he said, “but I do have 
a plan.” 

As they came near the barn, a 
pleasant-looking man stepped out 
to greet them. After shaking 
hands with Mother and Daddy, 
he patted Susan’s curls. “So you 
want to see my horses, do you, 
Susan?” he asked finally. 

Susan was so excited she could 
only nod her head. 

Behind the barn was a field 
with a white fence around it. In 
it, several horses and two ponies 
were eating grass. 

“Which one are you going to 
ride?’ Mr. Holly asked, as he lift- 
ed Susan over the fence. 

“That little one.” Susan point- 
ed to a dark brown pony. 

“Then it’s Patsy you want.” 
Mr. Holly whistled; the horses 
pricked up their ears. They be- 
gan to walk toward him. 

Daddy brought the saddle and 
bridle for Patsy. At first, Susari 
decided she needed a little help, 
so Daddy walked at her side and 
held the bridle, too. 

“Patsy is very gentle,” 
Mr. Holly. “She won’t run off.” 

Soon Susan could go around 
the field alone. She waved to 
Mother who stood by the fence. 

At last Daddy lifted her off 
the pony. “I think we've done 
enough riding for one day,” he 
said. “Now, run over to your 
mother until I finish talking with 
Mr. Holly.” 


said 


In a few minutes they were on 
their way home. 

“Did you have fun, dear?” 
asked Mother. 

“Oh, yes,” Susan said. “I just 
wish Patsy belonged to me.” 

Father laughed. “I wish so, 
But Mr. Holly and 
I have a plan. I am going to buy 
part of Patsy’s feed, and in return 
you may go out every Saturday 
How do you like 


too, Susan. 


and ride her. 
that?” 

Susan’s were like stars. 
She hugged Daddy even though 
he was driving. “She'll be my 
Saturday pony! I guess that’s the 
next best to having one of my 
very own.” 


eyes 


The Adventure of 
Puff, the Mouse 


DOROTHY MANSUR 


NCE there was a tiny gray 

mouse called Puff. He 
lived in the cellar of a big house 
with his mother and his three 
brothers and his six sisters and his 
nine cousins. 

Each night at bedtime, Mother 
Mouse gathered all the mice chil- 
dren around her and said, “Never 
go upstairs to the kitchen, my 
dears. ‘That is where Kit-Cat 
lives. She’s a big cat and very 
quick, and she will pounce on 
you the minute she sees you.” 

And each night all the little 
mice blinked their beady eyes and 
promised they never would go 
upstairs. 

But one night Puff didn't 
promise not to go upstairs, for he 
was very curious. He decided he 
would go upstairs that very night 
to see what it was like there. “It 
will be fun,” he told himself, “and 
I’m not afraid of Kit-Cat. I’m 
quick, too, and I’m sure I can 
get away before she pounces on 
me.” 

So while Mother Mouse put his 
three brothers and six sisters and 
nine cousins to bed, Puff scram- 
bled up the dark cellar steps. He 
squeezed through a crack under 
the cellar door, and there he was 
in the nice warm kitchen. 

Kit-Cat was nowhere in sight, 
so Puff ran and skipped about 
under the chairs and tables. ‘Then 
he scurried up the leg of the table, 
and onto the table top. 
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On the table stood a big blue 
cooky jar. It had animals paint- 
ed on it and the words ANIMAL 
CRACKERS. Puff couldn’t read 
the words, but he knew the jar 
held something good because he 
found an animal cracker lying 
on the table beside it. Happily 
he nibbled at the sweet thing. 

But before Puff had finished 
eating the animal crackér, in 
walked big, black Kit-Cat! Puff 
scampered behind the cooky jar. 
He was very frightened! 

“Oh!” Puff said to himself, “I 
didn’t know Kit-Cat that 
big!” 

Peeking cautiously around the 
cooky jar, Puff watched Kit-Cat 
walk sedately about the kitchen. 
When she came toward the table, 
Puff thought in distress, “Now 
she'll jump up here, and then 
what will become of me?” 

But Kit-Cat didn’t jump up on 
the table. Instead she stopped 
to stretch and yawn. ‘Then she 
went over and lay down close to 
the cellar door, the very door 
that Puff had squeezed under 
when he had entered the kitchen. 

“Oh, dear me!” Puff thought. 
“Now how am I going to get 
home? I'll just have to stay here 
and keep as still as anything until 
she goes away.” 

He kept so still he didn’t move 
even a whisker. He could hear 
Kit-Cat’s soft purring, and the 
drip, drip, drip of the water fau- 
cet in the sink. And he could 
hear the clock on the wall saying, 
tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock. The 
animals on the cooky jar looked 
pretty big and Puff stared so hard 
at them that they almost seemed 


was 


to start marching around. 

After a while Puff’s beady eyes 
began to grow heavy. His small 
gray head nodded, and he fell 
asleep. 

While he slept, Puff dreamed 
a little mouse dream. In_ his 
dream he saw the cover of the 
cooky jar open and dozens and 
dozens of animal crackers tumble 
out. ‘There were cracker horses 
and cows, bears and lions, and 
a tiger, all talking and laughing. 

Before long a cracker monkey 
waved his long arms and said in 
a squeaky voice, “Quiet, please, 
everybody! 


Take your places in 
line and 


we'll do our dance. 
Then we'll have refreshments.” 








“Oh!” Puff said to himself. “I 
wonder whether he means me.” 

The cracker monkey squeaked, 
“Ready!” and all the animal 
crackers scrambled to take their 
places in line. “Get set!” the 
monkey ordered, as the cracker 
animals start. 
“Go,” he squeaked, and everyone 
began to dance. 

The 


and danced. 


stood ready to 


crackers danced 
But suddenly the 
tiger stopped dancing and started 
to growl and grumble. “I want 


animal 


something good to eat right now,” 
“Tm 
hungry—hungry enough to eat a 
mouse !”’ Continued on page 93) 


the tiger growled crossly. 


A Birthday on 
an Island 
HAZEL CEDERBORG 


VER since they could remem- 

ber, the Dale twins had spent 
their birthday at Blackberry Hill 
Farm with their cousins, Helen 
and ‘Tom. 
picnic for them under the big elm 
on the lawn. There were plat- 
ters of fried chicken, potato chips, 
rolls, pickles, large bowls of wild 
blackberries that the children had 
picked themselves, and of course, 
a birthday cake. Aunt Beth al- 
ways made it herself—three layers 
with chocolate icing. 


There was always a 





But this year the Lighthouse 
Service could not find a substi- 
tute keeper for their father, who 
was warden of Palmer Island 
Light. So they decided that they 
woul | stay at home on the island 
until their father could go with 
them. 

“This is no kind of a birthday,” 
said Bob, as he and Margie fin- 
ished weeding their tiny garden. 

“No, it isn’t,” agreed Margie, 
“but it can’t be helped.” Then 
after a moment, she added, “I 
wonder what Helen and Tom are 
doing now.” 

“It’s a sure thing they aren’t 
picking wild blackberries for a 
picnic for us,” said Bob. 

Suddenly Margie’s eyes bright- 
“Bob, why can’t we have 
a picnic here?” f 

“What fun would that be with- 
out Helen and Tom?” 

“Well, it would be something,” 
said Margie. 

Finally Bob agreed that a pic- 
nic would be better than no birth- 
day celebration at all, and they 
ran to the lighthouse tower. There 
Mother was polishing the lens of 
the big light, a task she never 
trusted to anyone. 

“Why, I think that would be 
fun,” said Mother. “If you catch 
some flounders and bluefish we 
can have a fish fry. Aunt Beth—” 
She stopped short. 

“What were you going to say 
about Aunt Beth, Mother?” asked 
Margie. 

“Oh, nothing very muth—”’ re- 
plied Mother. “Watch for Daddy, 
He’ll be coming about 


ened. 


children. 

noontime.” 
“Why didn’t he wake us this 

morning, Mother?” asked Bob. 
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“We always go to Land’s End 
with him.” 

Mother hesitated. “Perhaps he 
had a special errand today.” 

Margie and Bob smiled know- 
ingly ‘at each other as they ran 
down the narrow winding stairs 
and to the shed to get the fishing 
lines, bucket, and bait. 

“They haven’t forgotten our 
birthday after all,” said Margie, 
“even though they haven't said 
a word about it.” 

In no time they were at the 
Big Rock, as it was called, their 
lines in the water. Fishing was 
always good here on the incoming 
tide for the rock jutted out into 
the ocean. Straight across on a | 
cove was Land’s End, where in 
summer small boats were always 
coming and going. 

For a while they sat silent, 
waiting for a tug on their lines. 
Suddenly Bob’s line began to 
jerk. Then they were so busy 
pulling in their lines and rebaiting 
their hooks that they did not see 
a small motorboat leave Land’s 
End and head straight across the 
channel. It was nearly across be- 
fore Bob noticed it. 

“Look, Margie! Here’s Dad!” 

But Margie was too busy pull- 
ing in a big flapping flounder to 
look. At last when she had the 
fish safe in the bucket, she said, 
“How on earth did he get that 
far without our seeing him!” 

By now the little boat was di- 
rectly opposite the Big Rock. 

“Bob, there’s someone with 
him!” Margie added. 

“Two people, no three,” said 
Bob, shading his eyes with his 
hand. “Who do you s’pose they 
are?” (Continued on page 90) 
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(arol’s “Wishes 


RUTH CLEAVELAND MONROE 


nr Saturday afternoon in September, 

Carol sat by the brook tossing peb- 
bles into the water. She felt hot and cross 
and very sorry for herself. “I wish I had 
a little shower that would make me cool 
but not get my clothes wet,” she said 
aloud. (Wading in the pool would have 
been almost as good, but Carol never 
thought of that.) 

While she sat there Carol pulled a fern 
frpnd from the rocks and tore off the tiny 
parts. Something tickled her ear and she 
rubbed it briskly. To her surprise she 
suddenly heard a sharp little voice behind 
her, “Look out! ‘That’s fern seed.” 

She looked all about her but could see 
nobody. 

“Fern seed’s magic just for today,” re- 
marked the voice. “That’s why you can 
hear me.” 

Carol rubbed her eyes. She 
could see perched on the rock beside her 
a funny little man dressed all in green. 
He wore spectacles on his little round 
nose. On the back of his little bald head 
was a tiny green derby hat, and a pencil 
was stuck over one ear. 

“Who—who are you?” asked Carol. 

“I’m your fairy godmother’s secretary. 
She sent me to fetch you as she is too 
tired to come herself.” 

“Tired?” asked Carol. 
tired?” 

“To be sure—to be sure,” answered the 
little man. “She’s simply worn out by all 
your foolish wishes. How you can ex- 
pect her to keep up with them is more 
than I can imagine. But now come along; 
don’t keep her waiting.” 

He puffed a pinch of fern seed into 
Carol’s hair and took hold of her hand. 
She suddenly found herself shrinking 
smaller and smaller and cried in alarm. 

“Don’t be frightened, silly,’ the little 
man snapped at her. “You have to be 
small to get through the gates to Fairy- 
land. Watch your step; here we go!” 


Presto! 


“Do fairies get 
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Carol held tightly to the little man’s 
hand as they flew through the air. When 
they came to a narrow opening between 
big rocks, they alighted and walked up 
to a gate of shining metal. 


“Halt! Who goes there?” called a tin 
soldier, pointing his musket at them. 

“Friends,” said the secretary. “On a 
special mission to Carol’s godmother.” 

“Advance!” replied the tin soldier, and 
stood aside to let them enter. 

Carol stepped through the gate into a 
mossy glade that: was surrounded by tall 
white trees shaped like umbrellas. 

“Mushrooms,” explained the fairy sec- 
retary. “They always grow around the 
fairy ring.” 

Carol felt rather queer to be walking 
under a mushroom, but there was so much 
else that was new that she soon forgot she 
had done it. In the center of the ring 
stood a little house. It wasn’t finished, 
for there were tiny carpenters still ham- 
mering away at the roof. 

“Whose house is this?” asked Carol, as 
the little man led her up the front steps 
and knocked on the door. 

“It’s yours, of course,” he replied. 

“If it is mine, why are they hammering 
on the roof?” Carol asked. 

“Oh, that’s for another of your silly 
wishes.” The secretary turned and glared 
at her. “I suppose you’ve forgotten that 
you wished for a house with turrets like a 
castle. Then you decided the stairs would 
be too hard to climb and wished for a 
bungalow instead. The trouble with you, 
Carol, is that you are lazy, and besides 
you change your mind too often. Half 
the time when your wishes are ready you 
don’t want them after all. Then we have 
to find a place for them.” 

Just then the door flew open and a lit- 
tle lady with her head tied up in a big 
cobweb told them to come in. “So here 


you are at last, Carol,” she said, and her 
voice sounded like a cracked silver bell. 
“Come in and see what a lot of trouble 
you've made me.” 

Carol began to feel rather guilty to find 
these small creatures all working so hard 
to grant her wishes. 








STORIE 


“Now,” said her fairy godmother (for 
that is who the little lady was), “I want 
you to see what a lot of work a wish can 
make.” 

She opened another door and drew 
Carol into a long room. It was lined to 
the ceiling with shelves, and each shelf 
was piled high with a great variety of 
things—blocks, dolls, books, boxes of can- 
dy, hats, skates, pencil boxes. Carol 
couldn’t name them all but she did notice 
a long line of soda-fountain glasses on one 
shelf. Each glass was heaped with ice 
cream. 

“What are those for?” she asked. 

“Don’t tell me you've forgotten al- 
ready!” exclaimed her godmother. “Why, 
only last week you wished you could have 
one soda of every kind in the world. 
What a job you gave me! And, of course, 
you didn’t really want them at all.” She 
sighed and pressed her hands to her head. 

“Does your head ache, Godmother?” 
asked Carol timidly. 

“Ache? I should say so! Why don’t 
you give me a vacation and learn to get 
some things for yourself instead of sitting 
back and saying ‘I wish’ all the time. 
Why, even the fairy inventors want to go 
on strike now.” 

“What did I do to them?” demanded 
Carol nervously. 

“Do!” exclaimed the fairy. “Oh, noth- 
ing! You just (Continued on page 90) 
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he “Bear’s Own ‘Picnic 


FRANCES TAYLOR 


T was Labor Day, so Jack and Jean had no school 
I and Dad did not have to go to work. Mother packed 
a picnic lunch and soon the whole family was on its way 
to Blue Lake to spend the day. Blue Lake was their 
favorite picnic place, for there the whole family could 
swim and fish and enjoy the cool shade of the forest 
which surrounded the lake. 

After a morning spent in fishing and swimming, 
Father built a fire to cook the fish they caught—and the 
meat they brought along in case the fish weren’t biting! 
Mother and Jean spread the luncheon cloth under a tree 
and unpacked the lunch. 

My, but the food tasted good! 
eat out-of-doors near the lake. 

As soon as the meal was finished, the dishes packed 
away in the picnic basket, and the fire put out, Jack 
said, ““Now, let’s go for a walk in the woods!” 

Mother and Father decided they didn’t want to go, 
so Jean and Jack started out together. Very soon they 
came dashing back. 

“Father! Mother!” they shouted. “We saw a bear!” 

“A bear?” Dad laughed. “Oh, no, you must be see- 
ing things. There aren’t any bears in these woods!” 

“But we saw a bear!” the children insisted, as they 
looked fearfully over their shoulders. 


It was great fun to 
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They were so sincere that Dad stopped laughing and 
said, “Well, if you really saw a bear, there must be one 
there. Come and show me where he is.” 

“T don’t want to go back into the woods if that bear 
js still there,’ Jean protested. 

“Then you and Mother stay here while Jack and I go 
and see,” Father suggested. 

“Yes, Jean and I will wait here while you and Jack 
go and catch your bear,’ Mother laughed, for she 
thought the children must have seen something which 
resembled a bear, rather than the real thing. 

Father and Jack went into the woods, and Jack led 
Father to the place where he had seen the bear. 

“Look, Dad,” Jack said. “See that fallen tree lying 
across that old shack? The bear was right behind it. I 
saw his head, plain as could be!” 

“Then perhaps he is still there,’ Father said. “Be 
very quiet and we'll go closer.” (Continued on page 92) 


Lanterns for ire 


LLOYD DERRICKSON 


IGG TAYLOR whipped across St. Paul’s churchyard 
M in a pea-soup fog and collided head-on with a lit- 
tle chimney sweep headed in the opposite direction. The 
thudding impact sent both sprawling to the ground. 

Migg, a bookshop apprentice, unscrambled himself 
and peered vacantly into the surrounding blackness. He 
could just make out the white strip of the sweep’s grin. 
“Sorry, bucko,” he said. “Hope I didn’t strike your 
colors for you.” : 

“Bit of a shock it was, sir,” chirped the sweep, “but 
no ’arm done. We needs a light *ereabouts, though. 
What with the night and the fog, it fair 
gives me the creeps, it does. It’s like 
walking in a tarpot.” 

Migg stared after the departing sweep 
The lad’s words, “We needs a light ’ere- 
abouts,” had set his active brain churn- 
ing. “And why,” Migg asked himself, 
“shouldn’t there be lights in a big city 
like London? This isn’t the Dark Ages— 
this is 1765!” 

Migg walked toward the famous book- 
shop at the corner of St. Paul’s church- 
yard, where he was employed. His mas- 
ter, Crabb Roberts, was reading in his 
cubbyhole office. 

“What, heh,” said the old bookseller, 
“back so soon, lad?” Then noticing 
Migg’s preoccupied air, he added, “You 
look like—like you’re not here. What's 
gnawing at your brain now, lad?” 

“Lights,” said Migg faintly. 

“Toss around my bones!” exclaimed 
Old Roberts, “the lad’s off in Ameriky, 
or some wild Indian place! Lights? 
What lights?” 

Migg was staring at the small oil lamp 
flickering in its fixture on the wall. 
“No,” he muttered to himself, “it would 
take a bigger one, with a hood to keep 
it from the weather. And there’s oil 
to be reckoned on.” 


Old Roberts’ wrinkled hand slapped at 
his scarred desk. “Migg! What’s got 
into you? Answer me!” 

“Lights, sir,’ replied Migg. “Lights 
have got into me. That is, the thought 
of “em has, sir.” (Continued on page 94) 


cAfternoon cAdventure 
BERTHA R. HUDELSON 


RAIG and Bruce filled a bait can with 

fishworms, put their poles on their 

shoulders, and started down the lower 
field road to Indian Creek. 

Indian Creek was a wide deep creek 
which ran through the back fields of 
Mr. Farrand’s farm and the farm which 
belonged to their father. It was full of 
fish, and, although most of them were too 
wise to be caught, Craig and Bruce had 
fun trying. 

Another reason why they liked to go 
down to Indian Creek was because of a 
certain wonderful place beneath the wil- 
low trees which lined its banks. There 
the limbs were so leafy and so drooping 
that the boys could sit and fish and not be 
seen. Only the corks on their lines 
showed. Craig had named the place Wil- 
low Cave. 

Near this cave was something which 
made it still more wonderful for adven- 
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tures. A narrow footbridge swung high 
over the water. 

When the boys reached the lower field, 
they saw through the fence Bill Farrand’s 
fat sheep grazing on the sweet pasture 
grass. As Craig and Bruce passed them, 
the sheep raised their heads and bleated 
in a friendly way. 

“They certainly are tame,” Bruce re- 
marked. 

“Wish the fish were like them,” Craig 
said, as he threw his line into the water. 
Bruce threw his in, too. Soon both poles 
were stuck in the muddy creek bank. 
Then the two brothers lay down on the 
board floor they had made for their cave. 
They watched the moving leaves above 
them and talked about the latest news of 
the neighborhood. 

“We'll sure miss the Farrands when 
they move away,” Craig remarked. 

“Sure will,” said Bruce, “specially Bill 
and his pony.” 

“I wonder what Bill will do with Spot. 
He’s too big to ride her any more even if 
he could take her so far away.” 

“He'll probably sell her to someone.” 

“Don’t you wish we could buy her?” 

“Boy! Tl say so! But we won’t have 
any money till our 4-H chickens are 
ready to sell, and that'll be a long while 
yet.” 

“If our chickens would bring us as 
much money as Bill’s 4-H sheep are going 
to bring him we could afford two ponies.” 

“Bill told me he was in town yesterday 
and he found a buyer for them. He’s 
going to get a lot of money. He says he 
will buy more sheep when they get to 
their new farm and maybe by the time he 
is through high school he will have earned 
enough to go to college.” 

Just then something very unusual in- 
terrupted their idle conversation. A green 
truck stopped on the public road just 
veyond the fence on the other side of the 
creek. Three men were in it. 

Two of these men did a queer thing. 
They jumped from the truck, went to the 
fence, and clipped the wires! Then the 
truck moved quietly through the opening 
and parked with its back end against the 
footbridge. There it stood, half-hidden 
by the trees. 

“What are they going to do?” 
pered Bruce. 

“T don’t know, but we'll wait and see,” 
Craig whispered back. “Keep very still. 
Don’t even pull in your line if you have a 
fish !”° 

“That'll be awful!” groaned Bruce. 

“Awful or not, you mustn't,” Craig 
ordered. 

After the truck was fixed to suit the 
strangers, the two who had cut the wire 
crossed the footbridge. They were talk- 
ing in low tones. The boys listened as 
best they could, but (Continued on page 96) 
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HILDREN, what do you think 
C. makes one person steal from 
another?” Miss Marsh, the fifth- 
grade teacher, asked the question 
of her roomful of boys and girls 
on the first Friday afternoon of 
the semester. Her warm brown 
eyes smiled at the children, and 
one by one the hands went up. 

“They want something they 
can’t buy,” said Kenneth, when 
Miss Marsh nodded at him. She 
wrote his answer on the black- 
board. 

Maggie, a ten-year-old, ven- 
tured, “I think some folks like to 
show that they dare. They think 
they’re pretty smart to keep from 
being caught.” Miss Marsh add- 
ed her answer to the list on the 
blackboard. 

Then Benjamin, one of the 
difficult boys in the class, began 
waving his hand. “Don’t you 
think they're just getting even 
with someone who’s been mean 
to them?” he asked. Miss Marsh 
admitted that could be a reason 
and wrote down his suggestion. 

Janie, when her turn came, 
said she thought children stole to 
make folks think they were rich, 
while Mary told the class, “Iknow 
of a big girl in my block who 
steals things and then gives them 
away. She’s always offering me 
things, but my mother won't let 
me take them. Mother says she’s 
afraid she can’t make friends by 
herself, so she tries to buy them.” 

Miss Marsh wrote down. all 
these ideas and when no more 
were forthcoming, she started the 
discussion about them. She cited 
a childhood experience of her own 
so that it would be easy for the 
children to talk over some of the 
things they had done and said. 
It was the first time many of the 
children in the group had realized 
that there were reasons behind so- 
called “bad” behavior, and that 
one should always ask “why” a 
person acts as he does. 

Miss Marsh used the same pro- 
cedure with such problems as: 
“Why do people lie?” “Why do 
we get angry?” “Why do we show 
off?” “‘Why do some people make 
fun of others?” “Why does any- 
one act lazy?” These real-life dis- 
cussions never failed to interest 
the children. Miss Marsh came to 
understand her pupils better, and 
they came to understand them- 
selves better, too. 

During classes when a child ran 
into a snag, Miss Marsh made 
sure he understood the problem. 
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Developing Healthy Attitudes 


MABELLE H. BROOKS 


Counselor, Community Child Guidance Centers, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Then she encouraged him by say- 
ing, “You may make all the mis- 
takes you need to.” No child in 
her classes ever needed to be 
afraid to make mistakes as long 
as he was sincerely trying to do 
the problem correctly. 

To help every girl and boy 
to try without discouragement, 
Miss Marsh drew a staff and mu- 
sical scale on the blackboard and 
used it to explain the law of learn- 
ing. “Notice, children,” she said, 
“what a fine beginning we usually 
make when we start something 
new. We are full of interest and 
enthusiasm and start off in fine 
style just as we sing do, re, mi,” 
and she played them on the pi- 
ano. “Then something happens. 
We slow down. See this half 
step?” Miss Marsh pointed to fa. 
“It is our-danger point. If we 
don’t know that half step is there, 
we might become discouraged. 

“Tll give you another illustra- 
tion. Suppose you start to climb 
a mountain, You look above you 
and you think it’s going to be a 
steady climb but after climbing 
an hour or so you come to a broad 
plateau which looks so wide that 
the top of the mountain seems 
farther away thari when you start- 
ed. Do you feel discouraged? 
Many mountain climbers turn 
back and go home at this point. 
But those who know the law of 
learning, whether it applies to 
learning the scale or climbing a 
mountain, aren’t surprised and 
discouraged, for they know what 
to expect. In every new task or 
skill, from learning the multipli- 
cation tables to learning to ride a 
bicycle, there comes the half step 
or the plateau when we slow up 
in our progress. If we know it’s 
going to be there, what will we 
do?” 

Several children had the an- 
swer and the point was driven 
home so well that thereafter when 
a child reached a difficult prob- 
lem, Miss Marsh said, “Have you 
come to your half step?” or, 
“Take a rest for this half of the 
period if your plateau is getting 
you down.” 

One day in science class when 
they had been studying the sea- 
sons, Miss Marsh drew this pat- 
tern on the blackboard: 


1234/2 34//123 4 














and asked the children whether 
they could think of other earth 
rhythms. Esther suggested day 
and night, which Miss Marsh 
drew this way: 


| as | 


Mildred asked if it wouldn’t be 
an earth rhythm when the sun 
drew water to the clouds and it 
fell again as rain. Miss Marsh 
agreed and pictured it like this: 


M/VIVVW\ 


John suggested the tide, which 
Miss Marsh drew this way: 


ecCC xecl.. 


Then Miss Marsh asked wheth- 
er people experience any rhythms. 
Mary mentioned the rhythm of 
growth: babyhood, childhood, 
youth, adulthood, and old age, 
but could think of no others, so 
Miss Marsh said, “I'll help you 
out. We have all read the book 
Caddie Woodlawn. Take the epi- 
sode where the children went aft- 
er butternuts. It starts out very 
quietly, and leads up to the find- 
ing of the trees and the desire of 
Caddie to get the most nuts. Then 
it becomes more and more excit- 
ing as the boys leave her and run 
home to supper. Finally it reach- 
es the climax when Caddie, in 
surprise at finding the Preacher 
at the supper table, lets fall her 
apron and the butternuts go roll- 
ing from one end of the room to 
the other. After the climax there 
is still the ending of the incident, 
the change in Caddie—she was 
never such a tomboy again. 

“If you stop to think of it, you 
will find that all our lives are 


_ made up of just such rhythms as 
Marsh drew this, 


that.” Miss 
rhythm on the blackboard: 


“If we get the idea of the pat- 
terns experiences make, we learn 
to think ahead when we do some- 
thing, to see what it will build up 
to.” Miss Marsh stopped right 
there and let the children give a 
couple of personal incidents which 
had led to a climax in their own 









lives and to describe the final ad- 
justment. 

This talk was summed up by 
emphasizing the fact that we grow 
through our experiences and that 
life never has very long quiet 
spells. A new rhythm of experi- 
ence is always in the making. 
That is the way life is and our 
need is to learn from each experi- 
ence, so we won't have to repeat 
any one experience time after 
time. 

One day Miss Marsh said, ““To- 
day we’re going to try to see with 
the eyes, hear with the ears, and 
feel with the feelings of a Chinese 
child.” (Miss Marsh selected a 
Chinese child because her class 
contained no Oriental pupils.) 
“There are many good things 
which result from belonging to 
any race,’ began Miss Marsh, 
“Who can think of one reason 
why it would be nice to be a 
Chinese child?” The children had 
recently finished a story which 
gave background and family cus- 
toms as they affect life in China, 
and they were ready to respond. 


‘Mary’s hand shot up and she said, 


“I'd like to be a Chinese child 
because I'd be a year older. A 
baby in China is considered one 
year old when it is born.” 

Judy’s contribution was, “If I 
were a Chinese child, I could 
have my grandma and grandpa 
Bennett live with me all the time 
and also all my aunts and uncles 
and cousins.” 

Joseph, who was an only child, 
thought that he would like to be 
a Chinese boy, for the Chinese 
families are so big that he would 
always have other boys and girls 
to play with. 

Joyce said, “I'd like to be a 
Chinese girl so I could use chop- 
sticks! My father and mother 
have some chopsticks and they 
taught me how to use them. They 
are so delicate and lightweight 
that I like them better than our 
heavy knives and forks. I like 
the Chinese food, too.” 

Benjamin remarked that he 
liked Chinese writing. “It looks 
so pretty,” he said. June liked 
the Chinese dishes, embroidery, 
and paintings, and Andrew ex- 
claimed, “I'd have a pet cricket 
and keep it in a little ivory cage 
if I were a Chinese child.” 

There seemed no end to the 
list, but the clock hands pointed 
to dismissal and Miss Marsh said, 
“Tomorrow we'll talk about why 
it would be (Continued on page 84) 








HAPPENED IN 
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Francis Scorr Key, WITH A FRIEND, BOARDED A BRITISH WARSHIP IN 
CHESAPEAKE BAY ON SEPTEMBER /3, /8/4, TO PLEAD FOR THE RELEASE OF 
DR. BEANES. THE BRITISH AGREED TO RELEASE HIM, BUT DETAINED THE 
AMERICANS UNTIL AFTER THE BATTLE. 


CHARLES P BECK 


Fort Mc HENRY, WHICH PROTECTED THE CITY OF 
BALTIMORE, WAS BOMBARDED THAT DAY AND 
NIGHT. KEY WATCHED THE BATTLE. 
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SN THE EARLY MORNING, KEY WAS THRILLED 
TO SEE THE AMERICAN FLAG STILL FLYING. 
INSPIRED BY THE SIGHT, HE WROTE THE WORDS 
OF “ THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” 


THE FOLLOWING MORNING THE POEM WAS 

PRINTED AND DISTRIBUTED THROUGH BALTIMORE. 

IT IMMEDIATELY BECAME POPULAR AND WAS 
REON IN HEAVEN.” 


A FEW DAYS LATER IT WAS SUNG BY FERDINAND 
DURANG AT A PUBLIC PERFORMANCE WHERE _ 


CCLAIM. “VA 
ytd ° 


’ ys! 
&T BECAME REGARDED AS THE NATIONAL ANTHE) 


AND WAS FINALLY RECOGNIZED AS SUCH BY AN 
ACT OF CONGRESS IN MARCH 193/. 5. 
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Anithmetic aud Science 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


LaVONNE CORBIN 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Gampbell Union School, 
Campbell, California 


RITHMETIC problems written 
A in books have little interest 
for children. ‘They find it diffi- 
cult to “live” a problem, although 


it may duplicate their own actions 


in life. A problem such as this 
one is common in arithmetic 
books: “Mary went to the gro- 


cery store and bought a loaf of 
bread for 15 cents, a quart of 
milk for 20 cents, and a dozen 
eggs for 60 cents. 
clerk $5.00. How much change 
did Mary receive?” 


She gave the 


The average child cares little 
about Mary’s visit to the grocery 
store or how much change she re- 
ceived. But provide an oppor- 
tunity for children to go to the 
grocery store and let them take 
real money to buy something, 
Such an 
arithmetic problem is quickly and 
easily solved. 


and see the difference! 


The immediate purpose of the 
unit described here was to give 
the children practical experience 
in counting money and making 
change.. This seems to be an im- 
portant factor in the 
child’s life. The unit was actual- 
ly worked out in my fifth-grade 
class, but it could easily be adapt- 


average 


ed to other grade levels. 

In reading the daily log of 
events as our unit developed, you 
will see that it started through an 
interest in having a science club. 
Money was needed to buy mate- 
rials for experiments. 

We decided to earn the money 
by having a “snack bar” where 
we sold food one day a week dur- 
ing recess. ‘This involved many 
problems dealing with arithmetic. 
Among them were the following: 
1. Estimating.—The of the 
food, profit, amount of food need- 


cost 


ed for the following week. 

2. Measuring.—Measuring, print- 
ing, and drawing the advertising 
posters. 

3. Buying food.—Figuring which 
foods to buy in order to make the 
best profit, purchasing the food, 
adding money spent; counting 
change. 

4. Dividing foods for sale. 

. 


5. Selling.—Adding the amounts 
bought, making change. 


6. Profits.—Subtracting cost of 


food from money taken in, to find 
actual profit; keeping record of 
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money spent each week; making 
graph of money earned. 


DAILY LOG OF EVENTS 
Friday 

Club meeting of the newly 
formed Science Club. A discus- 


sion got under way regarding dues 
in order to buy materials neces- 
sary for an insect collection. 
Dues of one cent from each mem- 
ber per week were decided. upon. 
It was suggested that a committee 
find out just what was needed 
and the approximate cost. 

That week end the committee 
gathered information from library 
books and made a list of the es- 
insect 


sentials necessary for an 


collection. It included a killing 
jar, a butterfly net, a drying 
board, special pins, and an insect 
Approximate costs were 
obtained from a lumber company, 


holder. 


drugstore, and department store. 
Monday 

The report was given to the 
class. All of this equipment would 
many We 
figured out how many weeks it 
would take to save enough money 
to complete the project. This in- 


cost weeks’ savings. 


volved a problem with a two- 
figure divisor. ‘The class had not 
had the process, so I explained it 
as I worked it on the blackboard 
much of the children’s 
Many 
caught on and were able to work 
This shows 
that where a skill is needed, it is 
learned quickly. 


suggested 


with as 
help as they could give. 


such problems later. 


Someone that the 
class earn money for a club. That 
started a discussion as to how this 
could be done. There were many 
suggestions, so the most practical 
ones were written on the black- 
board and discussed. ‘The class 
voted to have a snack sale. 

The children were excited and 
wanted to have the sale the next 
day. After I asked, “Who would 
know we were having a sale?” 
they decided it would be better 
to have their sale on Friday. We 
discussed just what to sell and de- 
cided upon foods easily managed 
—cupcakes, cookies, sandwiches, 
and candy. Many of the chil- 
dren wanted to donate the food 
to be sold, so it was decided not 
to buy any food for the first sale. 


Tuesday— 

Committees for advertising, 
selling, preparing food, and dec- 
orating were appointed. All of 
the children wanted to make post- 
ers advertising the “snack bar.” 
A discussion of posters and adver- 
tising got under way. After de- 
ciding the prices of items to be 
sold, we turned the next period 
into an art lesson and made our 
posters. The committee chose the 
four best ones to advertise our 
“snack bar.” 

Wednesday 

An account was taken of alli 
the food available and the ap- 
proximate amount of money to be 
earned was estimated. This in- 
volved a great deal of practical 
arithmetic. 

The decoration committee met 
and decided on suitable decora- 
tions for the card tables to be 
used. ‘This 
the table top. 

The selling committee felt the 
making 
took a 


involved measuring 


need for practice in 
change. Each “seller” 
turn, and sold pencils, paper, and 





so on, using as change the milk 
money collected for the week. I 
was amazed to discover how little 
the children knew about making 
change. ‘The: process was Care- 
fully explained and _ practiced. 
Many of the others wanted to 
play store. They were divided in- 
to groups with a member of the 
selling committee in each one. 
Thursday— 

The children who were to sell 
practiced again. It was surpris- 
ing to see how much they had 
improved. 

The decoration committee fin- 
ished the decorations for the 
tables and set them up. ‘The 
advertising committee made the 
signs for the prices. 

Friday— 

This was the day of the big 
sale. All of the foods were put 
on display by the food committee. 
The class made suggestions as to 
arrangement. Milk money was 
to be used for change. 

Our class was “practiced on” 
first. Important points such as 
taking time (Continued on page 81) 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 
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Tom - iny Chip - munk lives in tun - nels that he bores in the ground. 


Here comes the mail - man with let -ters one, two, _ three, 
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When the win - ter snow is 





"Tommy Chipmunk" may be used as a one-part song, if preferred. 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY GLADYS MANTELL | 














The gin - ger~ bread boy all shin-y and brown Came out of the ov - en and ranin- to town. 





He had rai- sins for but- tons and rai - sins for eyes. We'dcatch him and eat him if we were wise. 
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ScENE | 


A porch used by the family as 
a living room and sleeping porch. 
Tom and Jean—third-graders 
Billy and Sally 
asleep on cots, 
daylight 
ing dim shadows. A child sings 
“Brahms’s Lullaby,” and the Lul- 


laby Chorus, consisting of _first- 


first-graders—are 
It is just before 
One light is on, cast- 


graders dressed in pajamas and 
dolls cr Teddy 


They stand in a row and 


carrying bears, 
enter. 
rock toys back and forth in their 
arms. They exit when song is 
finished. ) 

(Sandman Chorus, dressed in 
Sleepers with hoods, tiptoe on 
stage and sprinkle imaginary sand 
Then they 


and sing 


on sleeping children. 
go to front of stage 
“Sandman Song.” ) 

(Another light is turned on as 
Bird Chorus enters. These chil- 
dren wear costumes of crepe pa- 
per. Each’ “bird” gives a bird 
call, as he or she goes to the front 
of the stage. All sing “Two Little 
Blackbirds,” pointing to the two 
children dressed in black, who sit 
on the floor in front of the chorus. 
Bird Chorus exits.) 

(All stage lights are turned on 
to represent daylight as Father 
enters and says, “Time to get up.” 
Children on cots awake, sit up, 
and stretch.) 

FATHER—How is my fine fam- 
ily today? 

(Children go to front of stage 
and sing “Good Merning Song.” ) 

MOTHER (entering as song clos- 
es)—Good morning, children. By 
the time you get dressed and eat 
your breakfast, it will be time for 
school. I see the paper boy com- 
ing up the walk now. 

(Mother, Father, and children 
exit and Paper-Boys’ Chorus en- 
ters calling, “Paper! Paper! Want 
to buy a paper?” They sing 
“Paper-Boy Song” with words 
about the local newspapers, and 
exit.) 

(Family re-enters.) 

tomM—Qh, Mother, may we eat 
out here on the porch? It’s such 
a lovely day! 
jJeAN—Oh, please, Mother! 
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BILLY—We could fold up the 
cots to make more room. 

MOTHER—Yes, I think it would 
be nice to eat breakfast on the 
porch. (Turns to Father.) You 
might fold up the cots while the 
boys set up the folding table. 

FATHER— That's a good idea! 

SsALLY—I'll help you bring out 
the food, Mother. 

(As the family folds cots and 
sets table, they sing “A Helper I 
Will Be.’’) 


ScENE 2 
(A third-grade classroom. The 


children, Jean and 


Tom, are in their seats and the 


including 


teacher stands at front of room. ) 

TEACHER—Good morning, boys 
and girls. 

ALL CHILDREN—Good morning, 
Miss Jones. 

TEACHER—Did you see any- 
thing interesting on the way to 
school this morning, children? 

JEAN (raising hand)—I saw a 
large bed of asters—purple and 
white and pink ones. 

TEACHER—What did you see, 


Judy? 

yjupy—I saw some birds perch- 
ing on a fence. 

TOM—I stopped to see George’s 


pet rabbit. 

TEACHER—Would you like to 
lead the class in singing the rab- 
bit song, Nancy? 

NANCY—Yes, I (She 
stands beside the teacher and di- 
rects the class in singing “A Rab- 
bit.”’) 

TEACHER—Boys and girls, our 
principal wants us to present a 
program for assembly in the audi- 
torium. 
gestions as to what we could do 
The principal 
wants the first and second grades 
and the other third grade to help 
us. 

CHARLES— The other day when 
I was in the first-grade room, they 
were practicing a march. Would 


would. 


Do you have any sug- 


for the program? 


that be good for our program? 
TEACHER—I think a march 


would be very nice. 

CHARLES—May I ask the first 
grade to come and do their march 
for us now? 








Charles, you 
(Charles 
returns 


TEACHER— Yes, 
may go-and ask them. 
Before Charles 
with the first-graders, let’s push 
back the chairs and desks so 
they will have room to march. 

(Children move furniture to 
side of room and each finds a 
chair to sit in.) 

sAM—The third grade has been 
studying about Stephen Foster. 
They can sing some of his songs, 
too. May I go and ask them to 
come and sing the songs for us? 

TEACHER—Yes, Sam, you may 
go and ask them. 

(Sam exits.) 

pDON—My little brother had to 
have a costume for a play in the 
first grade. May I go and find 
out about the play? Maybe we 
could use it for our program. 

TEACHER—Yes, Don, you may 
go ask about the play. 

(Don exits.) 

ANN—I hope we can have a 
rhythm band on our program. I 
know that the second grade has 
a good rhythm band. I heard 
them practicing yesterday. 

TEACHER—You may ask them 
to come and play for us, if you 
like. . 

(Ann exits.) 

ALICE— May I go and see what 
the other third-grade room can 
do for our program? 

TEACHER—I think that is a good 
idea, Alice. 

(Alice exits.) 

CHARLES (enters)—Here are 
the little first-grade children, 
Miss Jones. ‘They are ready to 
do their march. 


exits. ) 





This assembly program, developed by six primary in the Clendenin Grade School at North Little 
teachers—Ida Russell, Georgia Lee Haynie, Floy 
Mobbs, Waltie Phelps, Juanita Rowlett, Harriet 
De Lano—and their principal, Hattie Ann Kelso, 


Rock, Arkansas, incorporated familiar songs and 
regular school activities into a play. You may want 
to use it as a guide for a program in your school. 


TEACHER—Come in, children. 
We are happy to have you. 

(First-graders enter, give flag 
salute, and sing “Flag Song.” 
Boys wear brown overseas caps; 
girls have red, white, and blue 
paper hats. They do a march. 
Third-graders clap.) 

TEACHER—Thank you, first 
grade. Your march will be just 
perfect for our program. 

(Marchers exit.) 

ALICE (enters)—When I went 
to the third-grade room, they were 
having fun doing a Dutch dance 
with costumes and everything! 
They are here to dance for us. 

(Enter Dutch Dancers. They 
do a dance and sing “Rosa, Let 
Us Be Dancing.” Third-graders 
clap.) 

TEACHER— Thank you for danc- 
ing for us. That was a very pret- 
ty dance, and just what we can 
use for our assembly program. 

(Dutch Dancers exit.) 

DON (enters)—The first-grade 
children have come. They rep- 
resent the twelve months of the 
year, and they have verses to say 
and songs to sing. 

(First-grade children enter, say 
verses about the months, and sing 
a song of the seasons to the tune 
of “Sing a Song of Workshops.” 
After they perform, third-graders 
applaud. ) 

TEACHER— Thank you, children. 
Your number will be nice for our 
assembly program. 

(First-graders exit.) 

sAM (enters)—Here is the third 
grade to sing Stephen Foster 
songs. (Continued on page 89) 








These boys wearing carriers’ bags and singing a newspaper song with 
words adapted to the local situation had a strong audience appeal. 
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TRUCKS 
JAMES S. TIPPETT 


Big trucks for steel beams, 

Big trucks for coal, 

Rumbling down the broad streets, 
Heavily they roll. 


Little trucks for groceries, 
Little trucks for bread, 
Turning into every street, 
Rushing on ahead. 


Big trucks, little trucks, 

In never ending lines, 
Rumble on and rush ahead 
While I read their signs. 


AUTUMN’S CLOCK 
MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


School is like a clock that stops 
In vacation time. 
—Tick, tock; tick, tock— 
A sing-song rhyme. 
Every school day is a minute. 
This clock has long minutes in 
it! 


In vacation time it stops! 
Not a sound at all!— 
Not a tick, not a tock! 
—Hanging on the wall 
Waits the clock until Fall 
finds it, 
Stands upon a chair and winds it! 


YEAR-ROUND 
SNOW SCENE 


MILDRED D. SHACKLETT 


The whole year round 
There can be found, 

On hundreds of corners 

In hundreds of towns, 
Little snow scenes 

In corn-popping machines! 


Here flakes fly up 
Instead of down, 
Curly white 

With backs of brown. 
Here flakes are hot 
Instead of cold, 

And are not free 

But sacked and sold! 


The flakes whirl on 

At a furious rate 

Like the glassed-in storm 
In a paperweight! 








THE FAIRY SCHOOL 


MARJORIE BARROWS 


At goldenrod and aster time 
The fairies near our pool 
Put on some freshly laundered 
wings 
And flutter off to school. 


They sit at little toadstool 
desks 
And do their fairy sums, 
And learn to color autumn leaves 
Before the frost king comes. 


And then they study very hard 
So they can spin cocoons 
And sing the flowers all to sleep 
With little bedtime tunes. 
They'd fluttered home for tea 
today 
When I went past the pool, 
But I almost saw the fairy 
dunce 
Staying after school! 


DREAMS 
MARCHETTE GAYLORD CHUTE 


Once .I was a pirate, a savage, 
slashing pirate; 

I flew the skull and crossbones, 
and I stamped upon the deck. 

Once I was a camel (a handsome 
sort of camel), 

And ambled in a caravan with 
jewels around my neck. 


Once I was a dancer, and once 
a necromancer; 
T even was a Viking with a hel- 
met on my head. 
I might have been’ a carrot or a 
strange Brazilian parrot 
If someone hadn’t wakened me 
and pulled 
me 
out 
of 





MEETING 
RACHEL FIELD 


As I went home on the old wood 
road, 

With my basket and lesson book, 

A deer came out of the tall trees 

And down to drink at the brook. 


Twilight was all about us, 

Twilight and tree on tree; 

I looked straight into its great, 
strange eyes 

And the deer looked back at me. 


Beautiful, brown, ‘and unafraid 

Those eyes returned my stare, 

And something with neither sound 
nor name 

Passed between us there. 


Something I shall not forget; 

Something still, and shy, and 
wise, 

In the dimness of the woods, 

From a pair of gold-flecked eyes. 


THE BUBBLE ELF 
MARJORIE BARROWS 


I blew a bubble 
(*Twasn't any trouble), 
A real soap bubble 
As big as 
That, 
And right in the middle 
With wings all a-twiddle, 
Sat an elf with a fiddle 
And a bright pink 
Hat. 


He tidied his clothes and 
He jiggled his toes and 
He scratched on his nose and 
He didn’t say a 
Thing, 
But just sort of hung 
To the bubble and swung. 
Then he stuck out his tongue 
And the bubble went— 
Bing! 





Permission to reprint these poems has been obtained from the 


following: 


Harper and Brothers, for “Trucks” from J Go A- 


Traveling, copyright 1929; Houghton Mifflin Co., for “Autumn’s 
Clock” or “The Clock That Autumn Winds” from A Little Freck- 
led Person; the author, for “Year-Round Snow Scene”; the au- 
thor, for “The Fairy School” and “The Bubble Elf”; the author, 
for “Dreams” published originally in Child Life; Doubleday & 


Co., Inc., for 


“Meeting” from Taxis and Toadstools, copyright 


1926; the author, for “Along Our Coast”; Viking Press, Inc., for 
“Rabbits” from Under the Tree, copyright 1922 by B. W. 
Huebsch, Inc., 1950 by Ivor S. Roberts. 
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ROBERT L. STEVENSON 


The world is so full of a 
number of things, 

I’m sure we should all be as 
happy as kings. 


ALONG OUR COAST { 
FLEUR CONKLING 


Along our coast a5) 

The great ships sail 

On stormy days and bright; 

They come and go, 

A long parade “fh 
jy 





17". 


From morning until night. _ ; 

A pony ship 4 
As white as milk 
Will gallop on the blue; PY) 
And liners, grey “! 
As elephants, : 

Parade our coast line too. As. 


Brown ships like bears ay 


Go pushing by, a 
With noses in the air. fp 
They disappear y 
In some far sky 

And find a harbor there. 








Along our coast, 

Each day I watch, 

The great parade go by: 
White ponies, 

Elephants, and bears, 
Between the sea and sky. 


RABBITS 
ELIZABETH M. ROBERTS: 


When they said the time to - 
hide was mine, a 
IT hid back under a thick 
grapevine. a 
And while I was still for the ™ 


time to pass, a 

A little gray thing came out *; 
of the grass. 

He hopped his way through 
the melon bed 

And ;sat down close by a : 
cabbage head. ty 

He sat down close where I !; 
could see, ay | 

And his big still eyes looked 3m 
hard at me. SY 

His big eyes bursting out of Y 
the rim, 

And I looked back very hard 
at him. 
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The two articles on this page are the work of 
the following: “Spanish Castanets,” Evelyn 
Civerolo; “Band Costumes,” Amelia Moodie. 
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BAND COSTUMES 


TTRACTIVE and practical hats for the 
A rhythm band may be made from 
oilcloth. This material is good to use be- 
cause it can be easily cleaned. 

Cut a strip of oilcloth 11” x 23” and 
fold in half lengthwise with the open edge 
at the bottom. Cut two pieces like the 
drawing above, for the visor. Sew them 
together on the long, curved edge with 
the shiny sides together. Then turn the 
shiny side out, and sew to the open edges 
of the 11” x 23” piece. (See drawing at 
upper right. ) 

Sew a gold ball button at each side of 
the visor. Glue a star, chevron, circle, 
or school insignia, cut from gold foil pa- 
per, in the center of the hat above the 
visor. 

Fasten a narrow chin strap of oilcloth 
to the hat about two inches from the left 
side of the visor, and put a snap the 


SPANISH CASTANETS 


ASTANETS are played in pairs, one in 
@ each hand, so every child should 
make two. For each castanet, cut two 
pieces of cardboard as shown in Fig. 1, 
and one piece like Fig. 2. Paint all 
three pieces. Decorate one side of each 
smaller piece. 

Cut four pieces of tin (Fig. 3) and 
bend the corners slightly so the points 
can be punched into the cardboard. At- 
tach a piece to each side of the Fig. 2 
piece and to the undecorated side of 
each Fig. 1 piece. This tin provides 
the clicking sound for the castanets, 
Tie the three pieces loosely together. 








same distance away on the other side. 
Put the corresponding snap on the strap 
after it has been fitted to the child for 
length. 

It is better not to sew the back seam 
as each pupil has a different head size. 
If the hat is pinned together in back it 
will be secure enough. 

Type each child’s name on a piece of 
paper and fasten it inside his hat. Let 
him be responsible for finding his own. 

Capes may be made of circular pieces 
of cloth. Cut a slit from the edge through 
to the center. Then, cut some out of the 
center to fit snugly around the neck. One 
side may be lined in a contrasting color 
and sewed back to show the lining. A 
collar adds to the attractiveness. Two 
ties at the neck hold the cape in place. 















Hear the Rhythm Band! 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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wo 
1, Rhythm-band scores are back! We had so many requests for them that we asked Miss Vandevere to write some for us. 
all 
ch 
nd 
nts 
\t- 
2 
of 
les 
ts, 
Hear the beat, stead - y beat of the drum, And the tam - bour - ine’s rap, shake, rap. Oh, the wood block’s tone Has a 
\ mu-sic all its own, And the sticks join in with a_ snap. Let the tri-an-gles ring, Let the _ bells go ting - a - ling. 
—— SS == 7 = 





- 


! 
Let the cym-bals have a_ say. And we do our best, both a-lone and with the _ rest, When the rhythm band starts to play. 





te ae a ao Soe. oe ae. ae 





W.B., wood (or tone) block; TAM., tambourine; CYM., cymbals. R. indicates rap of tambourine; S indicates shake. 





B., bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; 
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{_ HARACTERS 


JOUN ? a 

roan | wins, age 13. 
senny—Age Il. 

SUSAN Age 9. 

BUD 

mnang | 

BILL Friends of John. 
CRORGE 

DICK 

piaNe—Friend of Joan. 


SETTING 


Rumpus room furnished with two 
tables, the first near right front of 
stage, and the second near stage center. 
An ironing board is at left center. 





As the curtain opens, John is 
at table wrapping 
ihings to put into a red shoeshine 
box. On the floor at John’s left, 
Jerry ts spreading newspapers and 


right front 


arranging materials for polishing 
a shoe rack. Susan is seated be- 
hind the center table weaving on 
She has a basket of 


loopers on the table from which 


looper loom. 


she selects colors as she works. 
Joan is standing at the ironing 
beard pressing a yellow organd) 
apron. ) 
jouN (to Jerry)—Say, Jerry, 
that’s a mighty good-looking shoe 
rack you made in home mechan- 
ics. Dad will like that. 
reRRY--It wasn’t hard to make, 
John. We 


design no bigger than that 


started with a little 
mak- 
ing a smail circle with his fingers), 
and enlarged it on a piece of card- 
board on which we had made 
half-inch squares. ‘The measure- 
ments had to be exact or the pat- 
tern would be lopsided. (Begins 
polishing. 

youn—Did all of them turn 
out as well as yours? 

yerryY—Sure! 
rocked. Miss Smith said that was 
a record. It showed that all the 
boys had held the brace and bit 
at the right angle when drilling 
the holes. We worked in threes 
with a carpenter and first and 


Not one of them 


second assistants. 

SUSAN (looking up)—That’s a 
beautiful shoeshine box you made, 
John. I think red is Dad's fa- 
vorite color. 

youN—Maybe for  shoeshine 
Susan, but for shoes his 
favorite color is brown. ‘That’s 
why I bought a can of brown 
(Holds it up.) Tm put- 
ting in one of black, too, because 
Mom wears black shoes. Here 
are the polish brush and buffer, 
and here are the polishing cloths. 
I made this polishing mitt, too. 

Shows it to Susan.) All the boys 
made them in home mechanics. 


boxes, 


polish. 


It’s Fun to Be a Home Mechanic 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SELMA JACOBSON 


Teacher of Home Mechanics, Beaubien and Ebinger Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois 


We sewed them on the sewing 
machine. Moves back to his 
table as he is speaking. 
SUSAN—What! You sewed on 
the sewing machine! 
W ho 
do you think invented the sewing 
Mister Elias Howe, if 
It’s not the first time 
We made a 


JOHN—Sure, why not? 
machine? 
you please. 
I’ve used one either. 
couple of things last year duffel 
bags and shop aprons. Shows 
apron he is wearing. 
susAN—Will you show me how 
to run the machine, John? Id 
like to make some doll clothes. 
JOHN (a bit bashfully)—Aw, 
Joan had better help you with the 
doll clothes, Susie. 
foaAN—Yes,_ I'll 


Susan, but we must finish these 


show _ you, 


susAN—It’s beautiful, Joan 
just like the wings of a fairy. 


JOAN (holds apron about her 
waist as she admires it I’m sure 
Aunt Sarah will like it. Yellow 


is her favorite color. I had been 
wondering what I could do for 
her to say thank you for the va- 
cation we spent at her house, so 
when our home-mechanics teach- 
er asked us what we wanted to 
make first this year I decided on 
an apron. Aunt Sarah will like 
something I made myself. 

Boys’ voices, footsteps, knock- 
ing off stage.) 

JoHN—Oh, that must be the 
Shouts. Come 
on in, fellows; the door is open. 

John’s friends enter noisily, 
carrying duffel bags and other 


boys already. 








things first. Are you almost 
through with that pot holder for 
Aunt Sarah? 

SUSAN (holds up finished hold- 
ers)—Yes, they are both finished. 
Mother says my holders are very 
practical. I’m going to make 
some for her as soon as I finish 
these for Aunt Sarah. I’m glad 
you showed me how to make 
them, Joan. 

yjoaNn—That was one of the first 
things we did in home mechanics. 
(Moves toward Susan and picks 
up loom.) It’s the plain weave. 
The loops that go in one direction 
are called the warp threads. ‘The 
ones that you weave over and 
under them are the woof threads. 

Moves back to apron which she 
lifts up to examine.) _ Why, this 
is the plain weave too. Just think 
how much finer this cloth is, but 


it was made in the same way. 
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Greetings 


camping equipment. 
are exchanged.) 
puD—What’s that, John? Looks 


(Moves 
conscious of 


like a birthday present. 
toward him, not 
Jerry on the. floor.) 
yerryY—Look out! 
over my shoe rack. 

(Bud stops momentarily as all 
the friends, still holding bags, 
move forward into positions most 
natural for following action, but 
still keeping stage balanced and 
providing for speaking to carry 
into audience. ) 

FRANK (stepping in front of 
John’s table, takes shoeshine box, 
sets it on floor, and pretends to 
try the shoe rest)—Here, let’s see 
whether it’s as good as mine. 

JOHN (reaching for box) 
Hey, Frank, don’t get that dirty. 
(Wipes away imaginary dirt.) 
That’s to be a present for my dad 


You'll trip 


and I want it to be perfect. (He 
places equipment inside.) 

BILL (having stooped down be- 
side Jerry)—Say, I wish we had 
made these! I need a shoe rack 
in my closet. Boy, you have a 
nice polish on that! You want 
to be careful, though. (Teases. 
Don’t rub too hard. You might 
wear out those rods. 

yeRRY—Aw, they're hardwood 
dowel rods and you know it, Bill. 

GEORGE—I see, John, that your 
brother remembers what he learns 
in school. He puts newspapers on 
the floor before he begins to work. 

pick—It’s a good idea, too— 
saves on the clean-up. I keep a 
pile of newspapers handy near 
my workbench in the basement. 

BUD (who has not come beyond 
center of stage since first at- 
tempt)—Where shall we put all 
this stuff, John? Here we are 
“holding the bags.” 

youn—Oh, I’m sorry, fellows. 
Put them back here on the floor. 

They drop bags on floor.) 

FRANK—Going to be the orig- 
inal “Shoeshine Boy,” John? 

youn—No, not exactly, but that 
gives me an idea. I'll put a note 
in this box saying, “Good for one 
free shoeshine every Saturday.” 
Here’s a card. (Hesitates.) Joan, 
will you letter it for me? You can 
do it so much better. 

yJoan—Why, yes, John, if you 
want me to. 

youN—Thanks. [I'll sign it be- 
fore I put it into the box. Right 
now we have to check our plans 
for tomorrow’s overnight hike. 
(Turns to boys.) It looks as if 
we have everything here. Did all 
the committees do their jobs? 

BILL—I’ll check them with my 
list. (Takes out list.) Let’s see 

Clothing Committee? 

GEORGE—Yes, I checked with 
everyone. Each boy has an extra 
sweater as well as pajamas, socks, 
toothbrush, soap, and so on. All 
in. 

BILL—How about the tents? 

pick—We have three tents. 
That’s all we'll need. Uncle 
Dan says there are some good 
spots in the woodlot behind his 
house where we can set them up. 
Mom was glad we are going to be 
at Uncle Dan’s because she says 
he'll keep a weather eye on us. 
I guess she means he'll take us 
in if it rains too hard. But we 
won't worry about the rain. Our 
tents are waterproof. Miss Smith 
was swell (Continued on page 83) 
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GUESS THE ANIMALS 


Bonnie Marg Wadewitz 
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Guess the animals that are in the 
stories with each of these people. 
Can you think of any more stories 
that have animals in them? 

Dick Whittington 
Goldilocks 

Red Ridinghood 
Little Black Sambo 
Tom, the Piper’s Son 


Vk & De 





THE MAGIC BALLOON 
Nelda Kurtz 


60662. ~~ eo 





Here is a trick that makes use 
of static electricity. Rub an in- 
flated balloon on the rug, your 
coat sleeve, or any wool fabric. 
Say a few magic words to fool your 
audience, and then place the bal- 
loon against any object. It will 
stay anywhere you place it. Try 
putting it on the wall, ceiling, 
furniture, or door. You can hang 
it on your leg or head, too. Will 
it stay on your dog’s tail? 


000s. 


A SPUXIM PUZZLE 


Lucretia Penny 








Do you remember Aunt Grace’s 
spuxim language? (If you don’t, 
spell “spuxim” backwards.) The 
words in italic are in spuxim lan- 
guage. Change them into English 
and you will have a summer vaca- 
tion story. 

Pharl and Raym live in Dalepbi- 
phial which is in Lynsavnaenip. 

Their dog is Sagr, their cat is 
Fyfful and their ryanac bird is 
Kycid. 

This mumres Pharl and Raym vis- 
ited their Uncle Samej who lives 
on a farm. 

On the farm Pharl and Raym 
wore blue larlvoes. 

Pharl rode on a horse named Oje. 

Raym fed the wneckichs and 


climbed a tree to gather some ripe 
bepcaes for a pie. 

They stayed on the farm from 
Dyamon until Dysatura and then 
went home on the ranit. 
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WHAT VEGETABLE AM |? 


Annie Laurie Yon Tungeln 


I am a vegetable you have seen. 

My first is in color but not 
green; 

My second’s in carrot and also 
bean; 

My third is in branch but not 
tree; 

My fourth is in bird and also 
bee; 

My fifth is in rake but not 
hoe; 


in 
in 
in 
in 


in 


My sixth is in garden and also in 
grow; 

My seventh’s in pea and also in 
beet; 

My whole both rabbits and people 
eat, 

Cooked with ham, I am a treat. 

A delicious vegetable grown in a 
head, 

I’m usually green but sometimes 
red. 


Answers to puzzles, riddles, and quizzes are on last page of “Girls and Boys.” 


FIND WHAT IS WRONG 


in These Scenes at a Fair 
There are at least two mistakes in each scene. Can you find them all? 
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MATCH SQUARES 


Margaret O. Hyde 





Here are five squares made from 
fifteen matches. Can you take 
away three matches so that only 
three squares are left? 























tee see 


TONGUE TWISTERS TO SAY 


Joseph C. Salak 











- 


1. Truly rural. 

2. Strange strategic statistics. 

3. Six long slim slick slender 
saplings. 
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A TREE ALPHABET PUZZLE 
Adelyn Jackson Richards 
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Replace the dashes with letters 
so that each line will be the name of 
a tree. 


HMAOQOVOZSM AHR TOMMOOBD 


A CORNHUSK HANDBAG 


Camilla Walch Wilson 


Pick out fine-grained husks near- 
est the kernels for your purse. You 
can braid the fresh husks or bleach 
them in the sun a day or so before 
using. If the husks are quite dry, 
dip them in water, and then wrap 
them in a clean cloth to keep them 
damp while you braid. After you 
have practiced for a few minutes, 
you will know how wide and how 
thick you want your braids to be. 
Make a braided circle just as you 
would make a braided rug. For 
sewing, use a tapestry needle and 
sew with narrow strips of corn- 
husks for thread. 

When the mat is about four inch- 
es across, begin holding the braid in 
a vertical position so that, when it 
is sewn, it forms a rim around the 
mat. Make the rim three or four 
rows deep. You now have a shal- 
low basket. Remember to splice the 
husks at the right point so that the 
braid is of uniform width. Your 
finger will feel better if you wear 
a thimble while sewing. 

Cut a strip of cloth seven inches 
wide and long enough to fit the bas- 





SEED JEWELRY 


Harry J. Miller 





Cantaloupe seeds or the seeds of 
other melons make attractive brace- 
lets and necklaces. Pierce the seeds 
with a large needle and string them 
on a stout thread or small round 
elastic. Measure the cord so that 
your necklace or bracelet will be 
the right length. 

You may leave the seeds in their 
natural color, or paint sections with 
fingernail polish or enamel paint. 





CAN YOU GUESS THE BIRD? 











Ettson Brooks 
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ket rim easily. Join the ends of the 
cloth and sew one edge to the basket 
rim on the wrong side with strong 
thread. Then turn it right side out 
and sew along the basket rim once 
more for reinforcement. Sew a hem 
at the top, leaving two openings for 
a drawstring. Make the draw- 
string out of the same cloth, or use 
a fancy cord. 
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GIVE ME A LIGHT 


Mary Elizabeth Scott 





Girls and boys in Puerto Rico like 
to play this game. All the players 
form a square or a circle, with 
about five feet between two players. 
The one who is “it” stands in the 
center. He goes to someone in:the 
circle and says, “Give me a light 
from your fire.” That person re- 
plies, “The fire is burning over 
there,” and points to someone else 
in the circle or square. ‘It’ goes to 
that person and the conversation is 
repeated. 

Meanwhile, others in the circle 
change places with one another. If 
“it” can find an empty place while 
they are changing, he stands there 
and the one who lost his place be- 
comes “it.” If “it”? catches some- 
one who is running, that one be- 
comes “it,” and he continues to ask 
for a light. 
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SEED PEOPLE AND ANIMALS 


This time of year, many plants 
are wearing their seeds instead of 
their flowers. Trees, too, have in- 
teresting seeds. 

Seed people and animals are fun 
te make. The materials you need 
are many different kinds of seeds, 
glue, scissors, and paper. Here are 
a few samples to help you. 

Press flat one dry flower of 
Queen Anne’s lace. Cut the stem 
short and turn it upside down. The 
flower seeds will make a skirt and 
the stem a body. Pull four stems 
from the seeds for arms and legs. 
A burdock stuck onto the stem 
makes a head. Glue the figure on 
paper. See Picture 1. 


es 







PICTURE 1 





“\ 


Milkweed seeds can be used just 
as they are for fairies, or you can 
make real figures by using a maple 
key for the head and body, the 
milkweed seeds for the skirt, and 
stems of Queen Anne’s lace for the 
arms and legs. A little milkweed 
silk will trim the top of the head 
(Picture 2). 

Break some maple keys apart and 
take out the little seeds so the keys 
will be flat. Cut the ends off the 
wings and glue them on two others 
to make feet and legs. Use one for 
a body and cut two narrow pieces 
for the arms, The seed ends make 





PICTURE 3 





THE SCIENCE CORNER 


Gladys Liljenberg 





the hands. An acorn makes a good 
head. Glue the parts together as 
you see in Picture 3. To make the 
dog, use five burdock seed heads, 
two for the body, one for the head, 
and two for the legs. Use one stem 
of dried Queen Anne’s lace to make 
a tail. 

You can make crayon back- 
grounds and add these people and 
animals to make a mural. 

Have you learned which seeds are 
flower seeds and which fall from 
trees? Do you know the names of 
the trees the seeds come from? 





BLOW, PIN, BLOW 
Ida M. Pardue 





Play Blow, Pin, Blow at your 
next party. Two people play at one . 
time. Each player has a soda straw 
anda pin. He tries to make the pin 
go across a long table by blowing at 
it through the straw. The player 
who blows a pin off the other end 
of the table first, wins. (You will 
find that the pin will wheel about 
in little half circles.) 

Let the winner of the first game 
race against another player. Con- 
tinue until everyone has had a turn. 
Then you will have the champion 
blower. 


SEPTEMBER CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


Agnes Choate Wonson 


Across— 

1. Ninth month of the year 

6. What begins this month? 
Down— 

2. They turn beautiful colors. 


3. His first name is Jack. He 


paints leaves. 


4. Something that shines in the 
sky at night 
5. They fly south in winter. 
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SANDWICH HATS 


Camilla Walch Wilson 








Cut a slice of bread with a round 
cutter any size you wish. In the 
center of the slice make a mound 
of cottage cheese, shaping it with 
a spoon to form a hat crown. The 
crown may be any shape. 

Now decorate your hats. A small 
piece of watercress or parsley, or a 
rosette cut from lettuce, pressed in- 
to the cottage cheese just enough to 
anchor it will trim one. For anoth- 
er, cut a stuffed olive in half, and 
press the ends into the cheese with 
the cut sides facing out. Trim the 
third hat with narrow strips of yel- 
low cheese, green peppers, or pim- 
ientos cut like tiny ribbons. 
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PIPE-CLEANER DOLLS 


Harry J. Miller 








It’s fun to make dolls from pipe 
cleaners. Use .two cleaners for 
small dolls, three or four for larg- 
er ones. 

Twist one cleaner to make a loop 
at the center. This forms the head. 
Put another cleaner crosswise be- 
tween the first one for the arms. 
Continue twisting downward for 
the body and then spread the ends 
to make the legs. 

Press a small lump of putty or 
damp crack filler around the loop 
to finish the head. When it is dry, 
put on the features with India ink. 
Paste on small bits of wool for hair. 
Add crepe-paper clothes. 
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Dear Girls and Boys, 

September is here again and it’s 
time to start school. It’s nice hav- 
ing a long vacation but if you had 
nothing to do but play all year it 
would get pretty monotonous. 

Just to show you how nice it is to 
go to school, I must tell you what 
happened to Agnes the other day. 
The school in Dansville is just across 
the park from our office, and Agnes 
often goes over there to play with 
Ezekiel, who is the school cat and 
the second-best mouser in town. 
Ezekiel goes around to the different 
rooms at night with the janitor and 
he picks up a lot of facts. For in- 
stance, he knows that Mississippi is 
spelled with four s’s, four i’s, and 
two p’s, and that Jersey cows are 
found in other states than New 
Jersey. 

Agnes came back to the office 
positively in tears. She said that 
Ezekiel could easily be on the “Quiz 
Kids” but she doesn’t even know 
enough to be on “It Pays to be 
Ignorant.” 

So what does Agnes want? She 
wants me to find a cat school where 
she can become educated. She pre- 
fers a boarding school and I am 
counting on your help. If you know 
the name of a boarding school in 
which she can enroll, please send 
me a letter as quickly as possible. 
Agnes has had her suitcase packed 
for four days but she has no place 
to go. Sol am counting on you. 

In the meantime, get to work on 
your own lessons, or Agnes will 





AUNT GRACES MAILBAG 


catch up to you even if she has had 


a late start. 


This summer my mailbag was 
full of cards and letters from “Girls 
and Boys” readers who were on va- 
cation. I put a big display on the 
bulletin board showing all the in- 
teresting places that my Nieces and 
Nephews were visiting. Here are 
a few of the messages they sent. 


I went down the Grand Canyon 
today on a donkey’s back. At first 
I was scared but the donkey wasn’t, 
so I decided not to be either. 

Billy Smathers 
Arkansas 


I just had the most thrilling meal 
in my life. I ate in the big Carlsbad 
Cavern dining room many feet 
underground. 

Jane Clarkson 
Tennessee 


My father took me to see Buffalo 
Bill’s tomb. Many people had come 
to see where this great man is 
buried. 

Roger Holiday 
Texas 


We flew to England to see my 
grandmother. I have made some 
English friends that I am going to 
write to when I get home. 

Kathy Sarge 
Florida 


MAKING SPATTER PRINTS 
Mary Poplinski 





To make these spatter prints, you 
will need a piece of window screen, 
a toothbrush, and tempera paint, 
For the print above, lay paper clips 
irregularly over a sheet of white 
drawing paper. Dip the toothbrush 
in tempera, shake off the excess 
paint, and then rub it over the 
screen, making spatters on the pa- 
per below. Do not move the clips 
until the paint is dry. 
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If children work in pairs, the 
partners can take turns spatter- 
printing each other’s hands. You 
may use all sorts of color combina- 
tions, but white paint on black pa- 
per is best. 

These prints can be used as cov- 
ers for your schoolbooks or as the 
cover design on an art portfolio. 

The same plan may be used to 
make greeting cards for holidays. 
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We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more will be 
paid for each item used. Manu- 
scripts (except seasonal) not heard 
from in six months should be con- 
sidered rejected. Those accompanied 
by stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
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FROM FARM TO YOU 


..»» An All-American Industry 


Find, ... An All-American Food 


/o Elementary leachers Reports on recent trends in education show that the 


social-studies curriculum is being enlarged to include much information on consumer education and 


i 


social problems at the elementary level, so as to give the child a clearer understanding of the factors 
which make the United States a great nation. Although our American democracy is a complex pattern, 
children can easily understand many of its component parts. 


we AS OT eT ee ee 06m Oe | ee 


[> The phenomenal growth of industries such as the baking companies has meant greater security and 
a higher standard of living for many American families. The baking industry has been one of the lead- 
ers in this movement. It has relieved home drudgery and in turn has given employment to millions 
of workers. It is an example of one industry making possible the growth of many others in a democracy. 


This unit presents teaching materials to show how the baking companies have fostered agricultural 
and manufacturing progress, and at the same time have raised the nutritional standards of many 
homes. Through discussions based upon the baking industry, your class should achieve a new under- 
standing of an important phase of our democracy in everyday operation. 


The American Institute of Baking Presents this “Teaching Unit to Elementary “Jeachers to Promote Consumer 
Education and Wutrition “Jeaching in the Tnterest of Good Health. 
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Joes. Hew “Jruck 

It was a few minutes before bell time. 
The boys in the schoolyard were finishing a 
game of soft ball, when one of them called, 
“Hey, fellows, look at the new truck Joe’s 
driving.” 

Attention switched from the game to the 
approaching truck, bright yellow, chrome- 
trimmed, with white-walled tires. The 
name “American Bakery” stood out clearly 
on its side. 

As the truck rolled to a, stop the boys 
gazed at it in admiration. Quickly they 
gathered around it, all talking at once. 

Joe, grinning, stepped down from his seat 
behind the wheel. He patted the truck 
proudly. 

“Well, boys, what do you think of it?” 

“It’s a beauty,’ Tom said breathlessly. 

“It sure is,” everyone agreed. 

“Come, take a look inside,” Joe invited, 
as he walked to the back of the truck. 
“You'll get another surprise.” 

He released the lock and swung open the 
doors. 

“Here’s a regular traveling bakery for 
you.” 

As soon as the boys saw the rows of fresh 
bakery foods, there were cries of joy and 
admiration 
doors and gazed at the plump pies; the 
cakes; the round, fat doughnuts; the crusty, 
golden rolls; the many different kinds of 
bread in their bright wrappers; and other 
good things from the bakery. They all 
sniffed the delicious aromas and licked their 


Everyone crowded nearer the 


lips eagerly. 

“It’s like a dream,” said Jack. 

“They certainly look good,’ was Jim’s 
comment as he viewed the products. “Guess 
it’s going to be apple pie at lunch today.” 

“Maybe, that chocolate cake is for here 
too,” Tom remarked. 

“That looks like enough bread to make 
sandwiches for a couple of schools,” com- 
mented Sam. 

“You eat more than you think,” Joe told 
the boys. 

Inside the truck were special racks to hold 
the bakery foods. There were narrow shelves 
just the right width to hold pies. There 
were shelves for rolls and cakes, and others 
for the various types of bread. 

The boys sniffed the pleasant aroma of 
the foods, and Pete exclaimed, “Makes me 
hungry for lunch already.” 

“It’s pretty fine,” Steve commented. 








“Practically perfect,’ Joe spoke with 
pride. “These baked foods reach our cus- 
tomers in perfect condition. We had this 
truck specially designed to keep our products 
fresh and clean. All our trucks are being 
replaced by new ones like this—56 of them.” 

Then the bell rang. 

“Better run,” Joe said. “Ill see you to- 
morrow. If I don’t hurry with this bread 
for the cafeteria, the sandwiches won't be 
ready for your lunch.” 

As soon as they reached their room, the 
boys began telling Miss Price, their teacher, 
and the class about the new bakery truck. 

With questions about the truck and about 
the bakery foods in it, Miss Price brought 
the whole class into the discussion. “Do 
you remember that yesterday we said that 
every part of the country helped every other 
part? The baking industry is a good exam- 
ple. Our bakery is here in Hancock City. 
Where do you think that truck was made?” 

“Detroit, probably,” Mary offered. 

“That's right,” Miss Price replied. “If the 
Bakery is replacing all its trucks with new 
ones, think of the number of people it will 
take to make them. Think of all the people 
who are needed to make the steel and other 
materials that are used to make the trucks. 
It seems that the American Bakery furnishes 
work not only for people in our town but all 
over the country.” 

Alice raised her hand. “Last summer I 
visited my uncle in Gary, Indiana. He works 
in a big steel mill. He told me that some of 
the steel he was working on would be used 
to make bakery ovens—the kind they have 
at the American Bakery.” 

“Yes,” Miss Price said, “that’s exactly the 
sort of thing your social-studies book tells 
you. It explains that such co-operation 
makes our country a really great land. 
Thousands and thousands of people have 
good jobs with higher wages than in any 
other country. Let’s see if we can’t find all 
of this summed up in one of these loaves of 
bread you saw in Joe’s truck.” 

Pete volunteered the information, “I read 
that there are more employees in baking 
than in any other food industry.” 

“You are right,’ Miss Price told him. 
“You can picture how many there are when 
I tell you that there are as many employees 
in the baking industry as there are people 
living in Toledo, Ohio.” 

“Do all of those people just make bread?” 
asked Mary. 

“No,” replied Miss Price. “You'd be sur- 
prised at the many, many jobs that have to 
be done before a loaf of bread is ready to be 
baked. 
go into the bread must reach the bakery. 
And even after the bread comes out of the 
oven, it takes a lot of people, and many jobs 
before the bread gets to your table.” 

“Let’s make a list of all the people who 
helped to prepare the baked goods on Joe’s 


The wholesome ingredients which 
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truck for homework,” said Tom. “Then to 
morrow we can see how many other indus 
tries benefit from the manufacturing of 
baked goods.” 

“That’s a fine idea,’ agreed Miss Price. 
“Tl make one too, and we'll see just how 
long a list of jobs we find tucked away inside 
a loaf of bread.” 
































Whe Helps te Make a Loaf 
of Grad 


Miss Price appointed Tom to be secretary 
the next day. He took his place at the black- 
board and across the top he printed the 
words Who Made the Baked Foods in Joe’s 
Truck? 

“Now some sub-headings,” suggested Miss 
Price. 

“Could we use Raw Materials as one?” 
asked Joyce. 

“Yes,” Miss Price agreed. “First, let’s list 
the people who supply these raw materials or 
ingredients that are used to make bakery 
foods.” 

While Tom was writing, many of the chil- 
dren were ready with suggestions such as 
farmers, dairymen, and_sugar-plantation 
workers. 

“Do you know,” Miss Price asked, “that 
the baking industry buys nearly a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of farm products each year? It 
is the American farmers’ best customer. Now 
what did you find out about these products 
that the baker buys?” 

“I read that the baking industry uses more 
wheat and more milk than any other indus- 
try,” ‘Tom contributed from his place at the 
blackboard. 

“Last summer,” said John, “we drove 
through Kansas on our vacation. We passed 
hundreds and hundreds of miles of wheat 
farms. We called it the ‘bread-basket’ of 
America.” , 

“We thought the whole country must live 
on wheat,” said Alice, as she told the class 
of her trip through Minnesota. 

“Actually,” said Miss Price, “that’s not 
far from wrong. Nearly everybody eats 
bread made from wheat at every meal, every 
day. ‘That’s why John and Alice have seen 
so many wheat fields on their vacations. The 
wheat grown in the United States requires 
twice as much land as is included in all of 
the New England states put together. But 
growing the wheat is only the first step. It 
must be processed before the baker can use 
it.” 


Advertisement sponsored by American Institute of Baking. 
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“Surely,” replied Alice. “We saw that 
too in Minneapolis. There are so many flour 
mills that it looks like most of the people in 
Minneapolis are millers. If the baker uses 
most of the flour they make he must furnish 
work for thousands of people in the milling 
industry.” 

“Yes,” agreed Miss Price. “In this discus- 
sion of one ingredient, we see that the bak- 
ing industry helps two large groups of peo- 
ple. But I see Frank waving his hand as 
though he has something important to con- 
tribute.” 

“Last summer I went fishing with my fa- 
ther,” he said. “I didn’t see much wheat in 
Wisconsin, but I did see thousands of cows. 
Every little town seemed to have a milk- 
drying plant too. 
and the man told us he sold most of his dry 
milk to bakers.” 

“IT imagine you would have been told the 
same story at practically all of the milk- 
drying plants,” said Miss Price. “The bak- 
ers buy most of the dried milk produced in 
this country for food. 

“Have any of you thought how farm 
crops, other than wheat, are used to supply 
the baker with necessary raw materials?” 
Miss Price asked. 

George who was ready with a list, said, 
“Dairy cows eat hay and grain. The bakers’ 
use of milk helps these crops too. The baker 
uses lard that comes from hogs that were 
fattened on grains. He also uses shortenings 
that are made from cotton seed and corn. 
He uses eggs that were laid by chickens that 
eat grain.” 

The class laughed at his quick reading off 
of his homework lists. 

“Bakers use other farm products too in 
the things they bake,” Milly said. “They 
use sugar and spices and fruits and nuts. 
Farmers raise beets for sugar, and in the 
South, there are great big plantations of 
sugar cane.” 

“Sometimes, Mother pineapple 
cakes,” Susan remarked, “and the pineapple 
probably comes from Hawaii.” 

Tom’s list under “raw materials” included 
the people who process the farm products 
and other materials that go into bakery foods 
—the millers, the dairymen, the men who 
work in packing plants, in shortening refin- 
eries and sugar refineries, the men who mine 
the salt, and those who make it pure white 
so it may be used in food, the yeast makers, 
the malters and canners. 

“Our next sub-head could be Transporta- 
tion Workers,” suggested Miss Price. “Re- 
member, the raw materials must be carried 
to the manufacturing plants, and finally to 
the bakeries.” 

John told of seeing rows of grain elevators 
along the railroad tracks in Kansas. “They 
look like big silos,” he said. “Grain is stored 


We stopped to visit one 
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in these elevators until trains can carry it to 
the mills. The railroad men must be busy 
after the harvest hauling all that wheat to 
market.” 

Jack mentioned the men who work on 
ships carrying the coconuts, pineapples, and 
spices, such as cinnamon and nutmeg. 
Mary suggested truckers. 

“Yes, let’s not forget the men who drive 
trucks,” agreed Miss Price, “like Joe Bascom 
who started this whole discussien. I’m sure 
even Joe would be surprised to learn that the 
baking industry uses more trucks than any 
other food industry.” 

“And don’t forget the men who built the 
ships and trucks and trains,’ added George 
quickly. 

Miss Price again stepped to the black- 
board and stood beside Tom. “Now that we 
have covered the transportation workers— 
both those who carry the raw materials to 
the bakeries and the truckers who deliver the 
bakery foods—we’re ready for the next sub- 
head, Baking.” 

Tom printed it in large clear letters. 

“I’m going to put down the construction 
men and contractors who build all the bak- 
eries,” he said. 

Jim spoke up next, “Then there are the 
factory workers who manufacture the ma- 
chines used to make the bread and other 
bakery foods. My uncle works for a com- 
pany that makes bakery ovens.” 

“That’s right, Jim,” said Miss Price, “‘and 
we should mention the engineers who design 
new machines and work to improve the old 
ones.” 

“Don’t forget the bakers,” called out. a 
small boy in the corner of the classroom. 

Miss Price laughed, “Yes, we couldn’t 
leave them out. They take the raw materi- 
als that all these other workers make possible 
and them the delicious baked 
foods we eat.” 

“Ts that the end of the list?” ‘Tom wanted 
to know. 

“No,” Miss Price. 
mentioned the machines used by the bakers. 
What makes them run?” 

Bob, whose father was a lineman for the 
electric company, raised his hand first. “The 
machines are run by electricity,” he said im- 


make into 


answered “You've 


portantly. 

“My father sells coal to the American 
Bakery,” John said. “They use it to heat 
the oven and to heat the bakery building, 
too. Most of the ovens are heated with oil 
or gas though.” 

“These things can be listed under Power,” 
Miss Price added. “Can we add anything 
more to this list?” 

“How about the gasoline for Joc’s truck?” 
Alice asked. “The oil refineries near Gary 
hire lots of people. They make carloads of 
gasoline for bakery trucks.” 
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“Although Joe Bascom drives a truck, isn’t 
he a salesman too?” asked Miss Price. 

This stimulated a discussion of selling. It 
was pointed out that each bakery truck driv- 
er was also a good salesman. 
tioned the neat white-uniformed salesgirls 
in the little bakery down the street. 
said the grocery clerk must be included be- 
cause he sells the bread delivered to the gro- 
cery by the baker. Mary mentioned the sand- 
wich vendor who sold his lunch boxes to the 
workers as they went through the gates of 
the furniture factory. 

“He's a bakery salesman,” he said, “be- 
cause he wouldn’t have anything to sell if 
there weren’t any bread.” 

Catherine spoke up, “Bread is wrapped in 
paper and cakes and pies are put into boxes. 
The paper and boxes are made in factories 
by workers.” 

Many of the other children also added en- 
tries to this list, such as the telephone opera- 
tors who put through calls for the many 
orders of bakery foods, as well as the calls 
made by the bakery to order more ingredi- 
ents or equipment. 

As Tom stopped writing he stood back 
from the blackboard and the children stared 
at the lists in amazement. 
think,” exclaimed Jim, “that it takes all those 
people to make a loaf of bread, a cake, or a 


pie!” 


“Tt’s true,” said Miss Price. 
people and industries contribute their time, 
ideas, and products to help keep the baking 
industry running smoothly and turning out 
The baking industry 

It bakes 40,000,000 


good things to eat. 
does a good job too. 
loaves of bread daily which is about the 
number of families in the whole United 
If you could take all of the bread 
baked in a year and lay it end to end, the 
loaves would reach from the earth to the 
moon, not once, but eleven times. 

We've almost overlooked an- 
other group that gives a great deal to the 
We'll put them under the 
Scientists work 


States. 


“But wait! 


baking industry. 
sub-head Indirect Workers. 
constantly to find new wheat varieties to 
make better bread and to help the farmer. 
The processors you have listed have large 
laboratories to maintain the high quality of 
the ingredients they sell to the bakers. Re- 
search men all over the world made possible 
the vitamins and minerals added to enriched 
bread to make it more nutritious than ever 
Speaking of nutritious bakery foods 
reminds me of the nutritionists and dietitians 
—so important to the baking industry. They 
help your mothers plan meals that taste good 
and are good for you because they include 
bakery foods.” 

“Seems to me this is an All-American 
Industry,” Tom concluded. 
picture story of the list we've made.” 


before. 
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When Miss Hulbert, the school nurse, was 
making her regular visit, the next week, Sam 
showed her the mural on the Baking In- 
dustry which the class was making. 

The children had worked on it in sections, 
using each part to show workers who directly 
or indirectly help to produce a loaf of bread 
and deliver it to the home. The boys were 
planning a frame with pictures of baked 
foods in each corner. Ellen had cut out let- 
ters and had pasted along the bottom of the 
mural the words, “Baking—An All-American 
Industry.” 

Miss Hulbert told the class how at- 
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and sleep too. We must be clean and have 
lots of sunshine and exercise. Also we should 
have regular checkups by the doctor and 
dentist.” 

Then Miss Price laughed and said, “My, 
but we have strayed from our original sub- 
ject of bread and the seven food groups. 

“You see, bread, flour, and cereal prod- 
ucts make up one group of the basic seven. 
That means foods from it must be in your 
diet every day. With every meal, you should 
have two slices of bread. 

“Actually,” she continued, “bread is one 
of the least expensive foods you eat, but you 
can count on it to do four important things. 
We'll list them too. 

“What are you going to do at recess?” she 
asked Jack. 

“Play ball.” he replied. 

“Well,” said Miss Price, “a lot of the en- 
ergy you will need to play well will come 
from the bread and other cereal foods you 
have eaten.” 

Then she turned toward Sally to ask, 
“Why did you wear a sweater this morning?” 
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“T wonder if you would like to hear more 
about what the bakers do to make baked 
goods nutritious,” Miss Price resumed. “I 
am sure that our friend Mr. Fuller, who is 
manager of the American Bakery where Joe 
Bascom works, would be glad to come and 
explain it. Would you enjoy a visit from 
him?” 

Everyone nodded enthusiastically, and 
Miss Price promised that she would get in 
touch with the bakery manager just as soon 
as possible. 





The next week Miss Price introduced 





tractive the mural looked. “As a matter 
of fact,” she said, “it is not just the Bak- 
ing Industry that is All-American. The 
baked foods produced by the industry 
are All-American too. They are in al- 
most every diet every day.” 

After the nurse had gone, Miss Price 
said to the class, “You know the seven 
basic foods we have discussed? Let’s 
check them again.” With the children’s 
help, she enumerated the list: green and 
yellow vegetables, citrus fruits, other 
fruits and other vegetables, dairy prod- 


slices a day gets 
dietary needs from bread alone: 
Niacin 42%, Iron 33%, Protein 29%, Calories 
24%, Riboflavin 19%, Calcium 17%. 





ucts, meat and eggs, bread and cereals, 


The American Baking Industry annually sells 
products worth an estimated $3,782,000,000. To 
produce and deliver these products, most of them 
made and distributed within 24 hours, it uses more 
automotive equipment than any other food indus- 
try, about 100,000 vehicles. 
On the basis of 40,000,000 loaves of bread daily, 
a year’s production, if laid end to end, would reach 
from the earth to the moon eleven times. 
Today most of the white bread is enriched with 
vitamins and minerals, so that a child eating eight - 
generous percentages of his 


Thiamine 46%, 


Mr. Fuller, Manager of the American 
Bakery, to the class. He said it seemed 
good to be back in school again. He 
remembered when he had been a pupil 
in the old Carlton School. 

“Things were a lot different then,”’ he 
said. “The rooms were much smaller, 
there were only half as many windows, 
and we had no cafeteria.” 

“T can remember,” he said, “when my 
mother used to bake the bread for our 
sandwiches. She made it once a week, 
usually on Saturday. By Monday it was 





still fairly fresh and our sandwiches 





and butter and margarine. 

Then Miss Price read a few lines from 
a newspaper. “We are the best-fed nation 
in. the world,” she read. The class had been 
discussing the nation’s interest in people’s 
health. Miss Price said that one way for a 
country to be strong is to be sure that each 
citizen eats enough of the right food. 

“Do you think that your lunch this noon 
will have anything to do with how you feel 
this afternoon?” asked Miss Price. “If you 
eat too little how will you feel? How do 
you act when you are hungry? If you eat 
the wrong kinds of food how do you feel?” 

A lively discussion followed this list of 
questions. Everyone laughed when Joe said, 
“My mother says you can’t touch me with a 
ten-foot pole when I’m hungry.” 

Ned added, “Our baby always cries when 
he is hungry. He sounds very cross.” 

Miss Price smiled. “Also, if you eat the 
wrong foods you may feel tired. You just 
won’t feel good and you may not know why.” 

Jim added, “I remember how important 
health habits are too.” 

“Yes,” continued Miss Price, “our food 
is very important. But we need plenty of rest 


Sally smiled. “For two reasons, I guess,” 
she said. “I wanted to keep out the cold air 
and to keep in the warmth of my body.” 

“That is exactly right,” said Miss Price, 
“and bread and other cereal products pro- 
vide fuel to keep our bodies warm.” 

Then she called Bill to the front of the 
room and asked him to roll up his sleeve to 
show his muscle. He was glad to, for he was 
very proud of being strong. 

“Bill, you have illustrated two points for 
us,” said Miss Price, “muscle building and 
strength. Bread helps to build those muscles 
and it provides vitamins and minerals which 
also make you strong.” 

Then Miss Price listed on the blackboard 
four important values of bread: 

. Energy for Work and Play 

. Fuel to Keep the Body Warm 

. Protein for Muscle Building 

Minerals and Vitamins for Good 
Health and a Strong Body 

“Tt looks as if bread were very important 
in our diet, doesn’t it?—just as important as 
the baking industry is to the farmer and oth- 
er industries,” said Miss Price. 
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tasted pretty good, but by Friday they 
were a little like hardtack.” The class 
laughed. 

“Of course, there has been a big change 
since then,” the speaker resumed. “Today, 
bread is fresh, inexpensive, and truly de- 
licious. But I want to tell you particularly 
about what goes into bread and explain how 
we make it even more nutritious than it 
used to be.” 

He wrote several words on the blackboard: 
FLOUR— MILK—SUGAR — SHORTEN- 
ING — YEAST —SALT—VITAMINS and 
MINERALS equals ENRICHED BREAD. 

Then the children smiled as Mr. Fuller 
drew a rough sketch of a bag of flour, a bot- 
tle of milk, a bowl of sugar, a can of shorten- 
ing, and a loaf of sliced enriched bread 
opposite the right word. 

“You see,” said Mr. Fuller, “bread is 
many-good-foods-in-one.” 

“Mr. Fuller, ’'m so glad you mentioned 
that,” said Miss Price. “Tomorrow we are 
going to study food nutrients. We know that 
our bodies need certain foods to give them 
energy to do the things we want to do, to be 
strong and keep growing.” 
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Mr. Fuller said that bakers everywhere 
are proud to know that the foods they make 
do so much to help make people strong. 

“The big bakeries do all their work by 
machines, the small bakers by hand or with 
smaller machines,’ explained Mr. Fuller. 
He told of one huge plant in New York that 
makes millions of loaves a year. “The rea- 
son they can do this,” said Mr. Fuller, “‘is 
because machines do the work from the first 
step to the last. 

“You children would enjoy visiting one of 
these big bakeries, I know,” Mr. Fuller con- 
tinued, “but since that is not possible this 
morning, I have brought along a film show- 
ing the equipment and the processes that are 
used in a modern baking plant.” 

The children helped set up the projector 
and the screen, and listened with interest 
while they watched the pictures. 

First they saw a big room filled with row 
after row of bags marked “flour.” 

“Look, they are on little platforms,” said 
Jane. 

“Yes,” explained Mr. Fuller, “in that way 
it is easier to keep the floors clean, and you 
will notice too that the bags are stacked in 
such a way that air can circulate between 
them.” 

Next were pictures of a mixer which could 
mix the dough for 1000 loaves at one time. 
There also were pictures of machines that 
cut the dough into pieces and machines 
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The Class Learns 
about Nutrients 


The next day the class talked about the 
food nutrients and how they help build 
strong bodies. Miss Price wrote five words 
along the top of the blackboard: Carbohy- 
drates, Proteins, Fats, Minerals, Vitamins. 

“You already know that carbohydrates 
supply energy,” she said, “and you know 
that bread and other cereals give energy, so 
we'll write Bread under the carbohydrate 
column. We'll also write Other Cereals, 
Vegetables, Potatoes, Fruits, and Sugars.” 

“Maybe you are surprised to find that 
bread contains muscle-building protein,” 
said Miss Price, writing Bread under the pro- 
tein column. “Where do you usually find 
proteins?” 

The children suggested Meat, Poultry, 
Fish, Eggs, Milk. Miss Price added Nuts, 
Dried Peas, Beans, and Peanut Butter. 

Next, with the help of the children, 





Miss Price wrote the word Iron under the 
heading Minerals. Then she wrote the rich 
food sources of this mineral: Liver, Lean 
Meat, Eggs, Greens, Dried Fruits and Beans, 
Enriched Bread and Cereals. 

Next Miss Price wrote these words under 

the column Vitamins: VITAMIN A— 
Green and Yellow Vegetables, Dairy Prod- 
ucts, Egg Yolk, Liver. THIAMINE—En- 
riched Bread and Cereals, Liver, Peas (green 
and dried), Beans (dried). RIBOFLAVIN 
—Liver, Heart, Greens, Eggs, Dried Beans. 
NIACIN—Liver, Chicken, Lamb, Tuna 
Fish, Peanut Butter, Enriched Bread and 
Cereals. ASCORBIC ACID—Citrus Fruits, 
Tomatoes, Raw Cabbage, Melons, Potatoes. 
VITAMIN D—Fish-Liver Oils, Ultraviolet 
Rays of Sun, Vitamin-D Milk. 
' Next Miss Price wrote the word Calories 
and after it: All Foods. “All foods, includ- 
ing bread can be burned in the body to give 
heat and energy. All foods have some cal- 
ories,” she said. 

Betty then told the class that the doctor 


gave her mother a reducing diet. “It had 
bread in every meal,” she said. 
“Of course,” said Miss Price. “Bread is 


no more fattening than any other food of 
the same calorie value. 

“Just for fun,” continued Miss Price, “shall 
we count the nutrients under which bread is 
listed? Would you like to do it, Mary?” 

As the class read. the list, Mary 





that formed the pieces into loaves. Mr. 
Fuller pointed out the large oven. The 
pans of dough were fed into one end and 
the baked bread came out of the other. 
“Machines work on the dough to 
make loaves, moving belts carry the 
dough or the loaves from one machine 
to another. Workers watch moving 
belts and machines and as the loaves 
come to the end of their trip they are 
tightly wrapped to keep them clean and 
fresh. Then they are ready for the de- 
livery wagons,” Mr. Fuller concluded. 
“My, that is an interesting story,” 





The Baking Industry is the farmer’s biggest indus- 
irial customer. It buys nearly a billion dollars’ 
worth of agricultural products annually, including 
12,500,000,000 pounds of flour (more than 
300,000,000 bushels of wheat), 1,200,000,000 
pounds of shortening, 2,700,000,000 pounds of 
sugar and syrup, 300,000,000 pounds of eggs, 
275,000,000 pounds of milk solids, and 180,000,000 
pounds of raisins. 

The wheat which is produced in this country re- 
quires 77,000,000 acres of the 340,000,000 acres of 
land planted in field crops. ‘ 

Among food manufacturers the Baking Industry 
is first in number of employees (316,000), size 
of payroll, number of plants (26,000), and volume 
of items sold. 


checked them: Carbohydrates, Protein, 
Calcium, Iron, Thiamine, Riboflavin, 
Niacin, and Calories. 

There were twelve nutrients listed and 
bread was checked under eight. “So 
bread is a good source of eight out of 
twelve nutrients,” said Mary. “It cer- 
tainly is a fine food.” 

“This list will give us work for several 
weeks,” smiled Miss Price, “but since 
our project is bread, let us talk today 
about the vitamins that are in it.” She 
circled thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin. 
“We need these every day for good 








said Miss Price. “It is called mass pro- 
duction, isn’t it? Each man and each ma- 
chine does a share of the entire work on the 
bread.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Fuller, “and every step 
of the work is planned by engineers. Every- 
thing that goes into the loaf is tested by 
chemists, so that each loaf will be as nearly 
perfect as possible. 

“I often stand in our bakery and watch 
the fresh, perfectly baked loaves moving 
toward the slicing machines, and I realize 
that they are truly an All-American food,” 
finished Mr. Fuller. 

“Yes,” said Miss Price, “practically every 
industry does something to help make bread; 
and everyone eats bread; it is important in 
our diet.” 
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Advertisement sponsored by American Institute of Baking. 


Miss Price listed the following foods under 
the column headed by Fats: Butter, Forti- 
fied Margarine, Cream, and Oils. 

Under the column labeled Minerals, Miss 
Price wrote the word Calcium and said, “I 
wonder how many of you know what cal- 
cium does for us?” Many hands went up. 
“Suppose you tell us, Fred.” 

“We need calcium to build good bones 
and strong teeth,” Fred replied. 

“You're exactly right. You know that 
milk is the best source of calcium, so we'll 
write that down. Milk is the richest source 
of calcium. But most people eat enough 
bakers’ bread so it is one of the next best 
foods for calcium. Some greens are rich 
in calcium, too.” 
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health. 

“During World War II,” said Miss Price, 
“bakers were required to make bread which 
contained a liberal quantity of thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin, and iron. This bread is 
called ‘enriched.’ Today many states require 
enrichment because they know that bread is 
so important. It is eaten oftener and in 
larger quantities than any other food. En- 
riching bread helps us make sure of getting 
our daily needs of four basic food elements, 
the B vitamins—thiamine, riboflavin, and 
niacin—and the mineral, iron.” 

“Tt sounds as if bread were a really good 
food,” said Ellen. 


“Tt certainly is,” 


Miss Price replied. 


“That really is why it is an All-American 
food.” 
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A Bread Party 


A good activity for culminating 
your unit is a program to which 
the children invite their parents or 
pupils of other classes. Individual 
members of the group will want to 
report on separate phases of the 
unit. 

Use the two songs on this page 
and the bakery play described be- 
low for special features. Art work 
and should be on dis- 
play, as well as charts showing the 
information they have gained. For 
refreshments, serve sandwiches or 
cookies and fruit juice. 


notebooks 


A Bakery Play 


Make a large loaf of bread from 
beaverboard. Cut a hole through 
which a child can talk from back 


of the board. He announces to 
the audience that he will show 
them how bread is produced. He 


issucs a call for all the ingredients 
in a loaf of bread—flour, milk, sug- 
ar, yeast, shortening, salt, min- 
erals and vitamins. Children im- 
personating them speak up from 
different parts of the room. They 
say they are what he needs but 
they cannot get to him. 

The bread then calls for trucks. 
Boys come in with wagons fixed up 
to resemble trucks and bring the in- 
gredients to the front of the room 
The ingredients get into a fight 
over who is to go into the bread 
first. 

The loaf of bread calls for the 
bakers whe come in and restore or- 
der. One by one the ingredients 
are sent from the room in proper 
sequence. Back come about twelve 
children representing 
bread, who march around in a cir- 
cle to illustrate the loaves coming 
from assembly lines in_ bakeries 
They say they cannot stop because 
loaves are coming all the 


loaves of 


more 
time. 

Finally, the trucks come back 
and take the loaves of breaa from 
the room. Before removing them, 
one of the truck drivers makes a 
little speech to tell how quickly the 
bread gets from the bakery to the 
store or home. When only the large 
loaf is left on the stage, he can give 
a concluding talk, showing how 
bread is truly an All-American 
food. 


Notebooks and Scrapbooks 


Primary children like to keep 
scrapbooks and profit from the ex- 
perience of cutting and pasting. 
Old magazines provide an excel- 
lent source of pictures of baked 


foods. Older children may want 


to make a notebook in which they 
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Bread Is Just Delicious 


but - ter, 


Bread 


jel ? ly, 


ead and 


keep a record of the progress of, 
their baking industry unit. 

An attractive notebook may be 
made in the shape of a loaf of 
bread, a layer cake, enlarged cup 
cakes, a pie, or any other baked 
goods. It may be tied with yarn or 
ribbon. 


Want to Raise Money? 


Elementary schools often buy 
valuable equipment with money 
raised at special events. If your 
school has interclass games, play 
days, or other activities, a sand- 
wich or cooky sale will be popular. 

A committee can plan the sale 
with the teacher or cafeteria di- 
rector. They can prepare the sand- 
wiches using sliced bread and a 
filler of cheese, peanut butter or 


bread and ham, Bread is most nu - 





bread and milk, 





Elva S. Daniels 


tri- _ tious. 


Bread is just de=- li- cious. 


An Unusual Mural 


Measure the area in which the 
mural is to hang and cut brown 
frieze paper of a suitable size. 
Divide your paper into sections by 
having lines running from the cen- 
ter of the paper to points along the 
sides, top, or bottom. Assign a 
committee to draw a suitable pic- 
ture in each section—showing the 
collecting of raw materials, the 
processing of materials, transpor- 
tation, a few scenes inside the bak- 
ery, the delivering of baked goods, 
and their sale over the counter. 

When the pictures are complet- 
ed, heavy division lines in a strong 
color should be made so that each 
section stands out separately and 
distinctly. Place a large loaf of 
bread in the very center of the pic- 
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Advertisement sponsored by American Institute of 





| “a Activitle’ Make Your Unit a Success 


strips of white pine to make a sim- 
ple frame. Tack the mural to the 
back of it, and apply varnish to 
both the mural and the frame. 





Cafeteria Survey Day 


As you present the basic seven 
foods to your group and show them 
the daily servings that each should 
have, interest will be aroused in 
balanced meals. 

Plan a cafeteria survey day at 
which time pupil watchers check 
the children’s selection of lunches 
and make a survey to determine 
how many children have chosen 
wisely. Large charts showing their 
findings can be placed on the bul- 
letin board. 


An English Lesson 


Once the children have learned 
many of the facts about enriched 
bread and its value in the diet, an 
interesting English lesson could be 
to write a letter to their mothers 
telling what they have learned. 
The group could vote on the best 
letter and address a copy of it to 
the editor of the local newspaper 
to be put in the school news. 


Arithmetic Problems 


Use the material in the boxes on 
pages 54 and 55 as a basis for some 
arithmetic problems. Put in a few 
tricky ones that will be simple if 
the children think about them, but 
will catch the fellow who does not 
stop to read carefully and think. 


Free Supplementary 
Materials 


Bread, a Trip through a Modern 
Bakery 

Unit for Elementary Grades 

My Weight Record 

Wheel of Good Eating-poster (21” 
x 27”) wall size 

Wheel of Good Eating-poster (8'2” 
x 11”) notebook size 

Our Daily Food-Nutrition Unit for 
Elementary Grades, 16 pages 

Our Daily Food-Teacher’s Guide, 
1 page 

Our Daily Food Diet Check Chart, 
1 page 


Good Cooks—Good Eating, 8 pages 


JAnformation on Bread and Flour 


Enrichment, 6 pages 
Enriched Bread-Facts and Tables 
about Its Nutritive Value, 4 


pages 





Additional copies of this unit and 
kits of the supplementary materials 
may be obtained by using the cou- 
pon in the Coupon 

Section or by order- 

ing from Consumer yc 
Service Department, 
American Institute of 
Baking, 1135 Fuller- 
ton Ave., Chicago 
14, Til. 
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Place Mats from Oak Tag 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 





BETTY F. MILLER 
Teacher, Brookfield Consolidated School, Brookfield Center, Connecticut 



































EACHERS who are obliged to have 

lunches served in their classrooms 
will find that making place mats is a val- 
uable art project. Illustrated here are 
some examples of the place mats that 
my eighth-graders made to cover their 
desks at lunch time. 

We used Pennsylvania Dutch motifs, 
as shown on this page, as a basis for our 
designs. After we had made a good 
pattern mat on plain manila paper, we 
transferred our ideas to oak tag. We 
then covered the mats with a coat of 
varnish, which made them washable. 
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How dresse d up your ¢ lassroom is going to look, with colorful borders designed Here are vegetables, flowers, and fruits, trains, sailboats, and airplanes. With a 
by your pupils! Almost anything can go into a border design; try it and see. these suggestions to introduce the art lesson, what other ideas can you work out? 
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A Truck of Simple Construction 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 










DORIS HAMMER 
Teacher, Third Grade, Wilson School, Sanger, California 





ERE is a simple truck that can be constructed 
H easily by third-grade children. Each truck re- 
quires heavy construction paper or lightweight card- 
board, cut to sizes 12” x 16”, and 10” x 10”, with 
four circles 3” in diameter for wheels. 
ye A A A Measure off the areas shown in Fig. 1 and form 
the body of the truck by cutting on the solid lines 
and folding on the dotted lines. Paste together the 
three sections marked A and the two sections marked 
B, leaving the section marked C sticking out for the 
floor of the cab. (See Fig. 2.) 

Measure off the areas shown in Fig. 3. Cut on the , 
solid lines and fold on the dotted lines to form the 
cab of the truck. (See Fig. 4.) Remember to cut 
out the area marked X for the windshield. 

To fasten the cab to the body of the truck, slip the 
side of the cab marked E back along the outside 


* 
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a of the body of the truck marked D until the flap 
D FIG. 1 D marked F on the cab fits down over the section of 
the truck marked B. (See Fig. 5.) Paste the two 

- sections together. Paste the wheels in place. 
The children will enjoy designing and making a 
= seat, a steering wheel, a driver, and so on. They 
B' can paint their trucks with tempera and use trans- 


parent cellulose tissue for the windshield. 
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Mahing Attractive Cut-Paper Letters 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


FRANCES C. POST 





Teacher, Kendrick School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


N THE course of a school year, teach- 
I ers and older pupils are called upon 
countless times to provide headings for 
charts, posters, calendars, andother items. 
The diagrams shown here for cutting let- 
ters will provide clean-cut, attractive let- 
ters which may quickly be made into the 
needed headings. 

The letters of the alphabet are divided 
into three groups. The first group con- 
sists of the letters A, H, O, T, U, V, X, 
Y, M, and W. These letters can be cut 
by folding a block of construction paper 
lengthwise. 

The second group of letters consists of 
P, B, C, G, D, K, Q, E, F, and L. 
These letters are cut by folding the block 
of paper crosswise. 

The third group consists of the letters 
I, S, J, R, N, and Z. These letters are 
cut from an unfolded block of paper. 

Before you cut the letters, decide on 
the color scheme that you will use. Re- 
member that dark letters on a light back- 
ground will stand out better than light 
letters on a dark background. Try not 
to combine red and green or orange and 
blue, for these combinations are very 
hard to read. If you must use these col- 
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ors together, try making only the initial 
letter of each word of the color, and the 
remainder of the letters black. This 
will give you the desired colors, yet they 
will be toned down and not so difficult 
to read. 

Black letters on white, yellow, orange, 
light blue, or violet backgrounds are easy 
to read. White letters on black, red, 
light green, or bright blue are also at- 
tractive. 

Good proportions for the standard 
blocks from which to cut the letters are 
14” x 2”, 1%” x 2%”, or if you want 
very large letters, 2” x 32”. 

In cutting the letters, remember that 
the outside edge of most of the letters 
will follow the outside edge of the block 
of paper. Try to visualize each letter 
before you attempt to cut it from the 
paper block. Do not draw the letters on 
the paper; cut them out. 

In cutting the letters, notice that W 
and M are slightly wider and that F, E, 
and L are slightly narrower, than the 
standard block. This may not be accord- 
ing to strict laws of printing, but you 
will find that if you cut the letters F, E, 
and L as large as the standard-sized let- 























ters, they will appear to stand out and 
to be wider than the other letters in the 
word. 

Think of the letter Q as an O with a 
foot extending out on one side. Fold and 
cut the block as shown in the diagram; 
then unfold the letter and cut off one 
foot. 

Think of the letter Z as an N turned 
sidewise, and you will have no trouble. 
The hardest letter to cut will be the S, 
but by following the diagram carefully, 
you should have little trouble cutting it. 
Cut the four rounded corners first, then 
the top curve and the bottom curve. Cut 
the center bar last. 

After you have learned to cut the 
straight-line letters, it is fun to try cut- 
ting more elaborate letters. Try making 
the middle bar of the H either above or 
below the center. Make the feet of the 
letters very broad (see “Autumn’’), and 
cut decorative holes in the wide parts 
of the letters. Make some of the words 
more attractive by cutting flowers or an- 
imals as parts of the letters. (See “Peter 
Rabbit.” ) Add a few cutout figures as 
trimming, placing them before or after 
the caption. (See “Just Fun.”) 
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Making Boats 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY MARGARET GOSCHNICK 


Teacher, Kindergarten, North River Road 
School, Port Huron, Michigan 





Pyswrs upon a story in our first-grade 
reader about making boats, we de- 
cided that it might be possible for us to 


make similar ones. First we made a list 
of all the necessary materials: some 
wood, a saw, nails (various sizes), a 
hammer, some long round sticks or bro- 
ken arrow shafts, sandpaper, scissors, 
cloth for sails, paint, paintbrushes, tur- 
pentine, pencil, ruler, brace and _ bit. 
These the enthusiastic children brought 
from home. In one part of our basement 
room. there is a table which has a vise at- 
tached to it for use by the 4-H Club of 
the upper grades. ‘This was used to hold 
our boards while we sawed. 

Before we began our work we had to 
make a pattern for the boats. With a 
ruler and pencil, the center of one end of 
the board was marked, and equal lines 
drawn from this mark to the sides of the 
board to outline the shape of the prow. 
The sawing was done along the pencil 
lines. ‘Then we sanded the wood until it 
was very smooth. Some children used a 
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UNIT DISPLAY 


brace and bit to drill a hole near the 
prow for the mast; others glued their 
masts to the deck. 

The sails were made in a triangular 
shape by cutting a square of cloth on the 
diagonal. The right-angle corner was 
tacked to the top of the mast; the oth- 
er two corners were pulled to the stern 
of the boat and tacked there. Finally we 
painted the boats. 

We learned the nautical terms: prow, 
stern, port side, and starboard. 

During one penmanship class the chil- 
dren wrote a letter to their mothers, tell- 
ing how they came to make the boats. 

The pleasure the children derived 
from their finished boats was well worth 
the effort that went into making them. 
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A Bookease-Puppet Stage 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


RUBIA OLF 


Teacher, Third Grade, Public School No. 31, Manhattan, New York, N.Y. 


uR combination reversible bookcase-puppet stage 
O is a convenient piece of classroom equipment. 
It was constructed with a minimum of effort by my 
third-year pupils out of four orange boxes and two ex- 
tra pieces of wood taken from a fifth box. 


Lay two orange boxes end to end and 
nail the ends together. Brace with a 
piece from the extra box. Nail the two 
other boxes upright, one on each end of 
the first two boxes. Use wood from the 
extra box to bridge the opening between 
the upright boxes. Mount the entire 
structure on two kindergarten tables. 

It should be painted inside 
and outside with at least two 
coats of enamel. Above the 
top of the boxes nail a strip 
of cardboard. On one side 
letter the words PUPPET 
THEATER; on the other, 
a label suitable for the 
bookcase. String thea- 
ter curtains across rear 
of bookcase. Thumbtack 
scenery to top brace. 



















































De Luxe 
Bulletin Boards 


FOR UPPER GRADES 






HELEN WOLFE 


Teacher, Third Grade, 
Samuel Cupples School, St. Louis, Missouri 


I’ you feel the need of more bulletin 
boards in your classroom, it is not a 
difficult matter to make your own. The 
project is a suitable one for upper-grade 
pupils, or the work can be done by the 
teacher. Some expense is involved, but the 
additional bulletin boards will pay div- 
idends every school day. 

Beaverboard is a composition material 
used for walls. The right side is smooth 
and creamy white. It is very easily pierced 
by pins or thumbtacks. It comes in sheets 
4’ x 6’, 4’ x 8’, and 4’ x 12’. Measure 
your wall space and determine the best 
size to purchase. For the frame around 
the bulletin board use molding 1%” wide. 
Buy two strips per board, cutting one short 


side and one long side from each strip. Beaverboard and molding can be pur- 


chased at a lumberyard. 


With the materials at hand, very carefully measure on the right side of the 
board the size the finished board is to be. 
nect the measurements. Now saw along the pencil lines. This is not at all 
difficult as the material is much softer than wood. 

__ Paint the entire right side with jade or leaf-green enamel. Avoid a yellow- 
ish green as it makes a very harsh background. . 

If a miter box is available, mitering the corners of the molding is a simple 

matter. This box guides the saw so that the angle sawed (Continued on page 96) 
















Draw heavy pencil lines to con- 






Television Stool 
FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SELMA JACOBSON 
Teacher of Home Mechanics, Beaubien and Ebinger Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


§ ye 1” lumber for this stool. Select wood that is not warped or the 
stool will not stand without rocking. The handhold in the top may 
be omitted. The seat may be padded and covered with leatherette. 

The top is an 8” x 12” piece of 1” wood. If handhold is desired, drill 
a 1” hole 5” from each end at the center. Remove wood between holes. 
(See Fig. 1.) Sandpaper surfaces and edges. Upper edge 
and corners may be rounded if desired. 

Cut sides from a piece of 1” x 4” wood. Make your own de- 
sign for the sides. Begin with a paper pattern 3” x 11”. 
Mark off 1” from each end at the base and cut off a diagonal 
as shown in Fig. 2. Make a design which will leave no 
less than 1” of the lower edge unchanged at each end. 
This must be a straight edge, as well as the top edge. 
Trace the design and cut it out. (Continued on page 91) 
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DECORATED NOTEBOOK COVERS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


IMOGENE KNIGHT 


Teacher of Art, Parley Coburn School, Elmira, New York 


T Is a good idea to have each child 
] make, in September, one or more dur- 
able notebook covers to use throughout 
the year. These can be used to hold a 
child’s weekly papers and to display the 
work of individuals at Open House. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF COVERS 
1. Loose-leaf notebook covers. 


Cut two sheets of cardboard 1” longer 
and %” wider than the paper that is to 


be used in the notebook. Cut the paper 
which is to cover the cardboard 1” long- 
er on all sides than the cardboard and 
miter the corners. Paste the paper to 
the cardboards. Use a sheet of end pa- 
per %” smaller on each side than the 
cardboard and paste it on the inside of 
the cover. 

Punch holes on the left edge of the 
cover and fasten the paper in the note- 
book with metal rings or heavy cord. 
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2. Booklet covers. 

Cut one sheet of cardboard, making it 
2” longer than the paper to be used in 
the booklet and twice the width ‘plus 2”, 
If the booklet is to be a thick one, add 
an extra 4” to the width for the binding. 
Score the length of the cardboard %” on 
each side of the middle with a sharp 
knife, being careful not to cut it in two. 

In covering the cardboard, follow the 
directions given for the loose-leaf note- 
book cover. Sew the paper to the bind- 
ing or tie it with ribbon or cord. 


COVER PAPERS 


1. Marbled paper. 

Materials.—Oil paint, turpentine, 2 
ounces powdered size, boiling water. 

Procedure.—Dissolve 2 ounces of size 
in 2 quarts of boiling water. Pour this in 
a flat pan and let it cool. If it jells or 
forms a scum on the top, add more hot 
water. Mix the oil paint with turpentine 
until it is thin enough to drop from a 
brush. Pour 3 or 4 colors thus thinned 
on the liquid in the pan, and stir them 
around until they form a pleasing pat- 
tern. (If the oil paint sinks to the bot- 
tom, it is too thick and more turpentine 
is needed. ) 

Hold the paper, which has been cut 
to the correct size, so that the middle 
touches the water first. Then gently 
lower the ends. Tap out any air bubbles. 
Remove the paper immediately and lay 
it flat and right side up until it dries. If 
it wrinkles, iron it on the wrong side with 
a warm iron. 

2. Finger-paint paper. 

Materials.—Sugar, water, cornstarch, 
tempera paint. 

Procedure.—Dissolve 3 tablespoonfuls 
of sugar in one quart of boiling water. 
Add one cup of cornstarch. Stir until 
thick. By adding the different tempera 
colors to separate portions of this mix- 
ture, you can have several colors to use. 
However, be careful not to mix several 
colors on the same paper, for this will 
produce a muddy color. 

Using glossy paper cut to the correct 
size, dampen the paper and cover it with 
a thin coat of finger paint. With the 
fingers, fist, or palm of the hand, make 
rhythmic lines, and when the design is 
finished, tack it to a board to dry. When 
it is dry, paste it to the cardboard cover. 
Block letters of cut paper go very nicely 
with finger-paint covers, Apply these 
letters, and then shellac the cover. 

3. Woven paper. 

Cut a sheet of construction paper to 
size desired. Make slits %” apart and 
long enough (Continued on page 87) 
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Teachers’ Help - One - Another Club 





LEARNING NAMES 


M. OPAL YOUNGBLOOD 


usE the following device to 

help me learn the names of 
my many pupils during the first 
week of school. Each child is giv- 
en a sheet of newsprint 8” x 13”. 
He folds the sheet in half length- 
wise, and with a crayon writes his 
first name and last name on sep- 
arate lines in large letters length- 
wise of the sheet on both the front 
and the back. One side bearing 
the name is attached to his desk 
tape. 
read by the 


with cellulose 
This side can be 
teacher as she walks up the aisle 
from the back of the room. The 
other side hangs down in front of 
his desk and can be read by the 
teacher when she stands in front 
of the room. 

This device proves very helpful 
to the supervisor and 
who come into the room to ask 


transparent 


visitors 


questions and wish to call on the 
Children en- 
joy renewing these name cards 
when the mothers are coming to 
the room for a program %r a par- 
ty. Designs may be added to make 
them more colorful and to fit the 


children by name. 


occasion. 


CLASS LISTS 


RICHARD G. DURNIN 


ow many times during the 
H year do you need, or could 
you use, an alphabetical listing of 
the children in your class? Early 
in the school year I make dupli- 
cated copies of a roster of all the 
pupils enrolled in my class. These 
are double-spaced so that the 
names of new pupils can be in- 
cluded when necessary. 

I give one list to each child. 
This helps him learn to spell the 
names of his classmates. ‘The 
rosters are also helpful when tab- 
ulating votes during our class elec- 
tions, for collecting funds for the 
various drives, for posting sched- 
ules of children who have respon- 
sibility for opening exercises, room 
library duty, lunch duty, or room 
housekeeping committee. The 
P.T.A. and the school doctor, 
nurse, dentist, and special teach- 
ers often want lists of the children. 
Since I am in a college training 
school, I give one to each student 
teacher as he arrives for practice 
teaching. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invalu- 
able? Perhaps you have developed 
ideas which you would be willing 
to share with others. If 30, we 
shall be glad to consider them. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
A dollar is paid 
for each photograph used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
They cannot be acknowledged or 


this department. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 4 for general directions to contributors. 


See page 6 for Club Exchange. 


Articles not heard from 
within six months may be con- 
sidered rejected. 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 


returned. 


on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewrit- 
ten if possible, with double spacing. 
(If you submit a handwritten arti- 
cle, write plainly on one side of the 
paper only and leave space be- 
tween the lines.) 








COMPANY IS FUN 


EDWY B,. VERNER 


HILDREN enjoy having visitors 
4’ in the schoolroom. They 
have an opportunity to show their 
“manners,” and the many things 
they are learning. Keeping a reg- 
ister of visitors is a matter of 
pride. Each month let them make 
a new register, using seasonal dec- 
orations. 


AT NOOGN LUNCH 
ROBERT E. PHILIPS 


© KEEP the children in a hap- 
T py mood during lunch peri- 
od and also to keep them from 
eating too fast, I copy a riddle or 
a puzzle from “Girls and Boys” 
on the blackboard. We all enjoy 
figuring out the puzzles together 
and undoubtedly have better di- 
gestion as a result of the fun. 


TEACHING IMPORTANT SIGNS 


AMELIA MOODIE 
Teacher, First Grade, Public School, New Straitsville, Ohio 


i! are samples of the signs 


which my first-graders made 
in connection with a study of safe- 
ty. They show some useful words 
and phrases which are rarely in- 
troduced into the primary child’s 
Increased 
education 


reading vocabulary. 


emphasis on _ safety 
should make us realize the impor- 
tance of teaching the warning 
and prohibitive signs. 

The most important of these is 


DANGER. A few others are: 





No Trespassing, Stay Off, Beware 
of the Dog, Electric Fence, Look 
Out for the Locomotive. 

As each sign is presented it 
should be discussed, so that the 
children will understand _ thor- 
oughly the reason for it. This 
should build up their respect for 
public signs and a habit of cau- 
tion. when encountering warning 
signs. It may be that a few min- 
utes spent in class teaching the 


warning signs may save a life. 
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OUR STATE FLAG 
WILLIE LEE WHITELEY 


HE one thing that taught 

more state history than any- 
thing else was our project of mak- 
ing a state flag. Our school is in 
a backwoods Oklahoma district. 
For two years, a state flag had 
been ordered but none received. 
I became rather desperate and 
appealed to our county superin- 
tendent. He suggested having the 
pupils make a: flag out of white 
paper and color it as necessary 
with crayons. 

I was rather skeptical, but de- 
cided to try one myself before 
broaching the subject to my class. 
When it was complete I had to 
admit that it did resemble the one 
in the book, even to the feath- 
ers, which were real. I got them 
from the henhouse. 

The next morning when I 
showed the flag to my pupils their 
eyes bulged and they began to ask 
questions. I answered some and 
directed their search for others, 
We studied and discussed the Five 
Civilized Tribes, Sequoya, Osage 
shields, peace pipes, olive branch- 
es, and so on. Then I gave each 
child a sheet of white paper and 
crayons and put the flag I had 
made up in front of the room 
where all could see and examine 
it. There were many trials and 
errors, but each one finished a 
satisfactory flag. 

I know that one lasting im- 
pression was made, for on the 
next Monday, one little girl who 
attends Sunday school in another 
schoolhouse came to me and said, 
“Do you know, they have had an 
Oklahoma flag in their school- 
house all this time, but I never 
paid any attention to it until 
yesterday.” 


USING GRAPHS 


BONNIE MARG WADEWITZ 


T THE beginning of each 
month, I let each child make 
a booklet of different kinds of 
graphs in bright colors to show 
his’ progress in each subject dur- 
ing the month. This teaches col- 
or harmony and the purpose and 
use of graphs, and encourages the 
pupils to greater effort. They 
learn about graphs without think- 
ing of them as a dull arithmetic 
lesson. 
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“Day by “Day for September 


As you plan for the opening day of school re- 
member that many cyes will be on you. This is 
the children’s first impression of the teacher 
with whom they will spend much time in the 
coming year. Make yourself look as attractive 
as possible and don’t forget the value of a smile. 


Have you checked all the materials which will 
be needed on the first day? Have you put up 
attractive pictures which have been colorfully 
mounted, and placed some of the most appeal- 
ing school library books on display? If possible, 
have some flowers or pretty house plant on your 
desk to make a bright spot in the room. 


5. On the first day, there will be many explana- 
tions to be made to the children. The meaning 
of the bells, the proper use of drinking foun- 
tains and lavatories, and the directions for pass- 
ing in corridors need to be carefully explained 
by the teacher. 


6. Help children get acquainted with one an- 
other and with you by sharing summer experi- 
ences. Tell about a picnic, a short trip, or 
some simple activity which you enjoyed, before 
you invite the children to tell their own experi- 
ences to the group. Help the youngest ones by 
pointing out that the class will listen while they 
tell where they went, who went with them, and 
what they saw and did. 


7. Use a well-known insect like a grasshopper, 
for example, for your science lesson. Encourage 
the children to share their information about 
it and then add some facts of your own. Show 
pictures and if possible have the insect in a 
glass jar (which has holes punched in the tin 
cover) so it can be observed firsthand. Ask 
questions to stimulate observation. How many 
legs does a grasshopper have? Which are long- 
est and why? How cana he protect himself? 


8. Have you helped the younger children to 
get acquainted with every part of the school? 
Such knowledge brings security, a feeling of 
ownership, and of sharing with others. 


1l. Are you being careful to carry on morning 
inspection and to encourage the forming of good 
health habits by your children? Why not have 
a contest to sec how many bring tissues or a 
handkerchief daily so you can mark the cal- 
endar with a star? 


12. Have you planned to begin where the pu- 
pils are in your second and third grades and re- 
view number concepts that may 
have become dulled by lack of 


Gor Lower Grades 
ESMA HACKETT 


ond and third grades will enjoy active recess 
games which are a change from familiar ones. 
Vary tag by playing link tag where each child 
has a partner except the runner who is chased 
by the child who is “it.” The runner can link 
arms with one of the partners, forcing the first 
partner to run in his place. 


14, Your first grade will enjoy learning about 
numbers by incidental counting of objects in the 
classroom—number of windows, chairs, tables, 
and pictures, the number of bottles of milk or- 
dered, and so on. 


15. Now is the time to begin to enjoy sharing 
library books with your children. They will 
like Babar’s Picnic, by Laurent de Brunhoff, 
and Sandy and Mr. Jalopy, by Edith J. Agnew. 
Remember to check the children’s room in the 
local public library to see what books can be 
borrowed there for use in school, 


18. You will probably begin your social studies 
in the first grade with an activity which is re- 
lated to life in the home or some interest that 
is very close to the child. Why not start by 
having the class name ways that they help in 
the home and then let them draw and paint 
pictures of children helping Mother and Father? 
Ways in which boys and girls can help at school 
can also be discussed. 


19, Among the many poems that the first three 
grades will enjoy are “Gasoline Truck,” by 
Marjorie T. Hardwick, “See-Saw,” by Carrie 
Rasmussen, and “The Cricket,” by Marjorie 
Barrows. 


20. Your third-graders can probably write brief 
paragraphs on helping at home in such ways as 
caring for pets, working in the yard, or taking 
the responsibility for amusing a younger broth- 
er or sister. The story can be illustrated when 
completed. 


21. Now is a good time to discuss safety when 
dogs will be on the school grounds, running into 
the halls, and now and then even into the class- 
room. Why is it better not to pat a strange dog 
or lean down so that our face is close to it? 
Why should children not gather around or chase 
a dog on the playground? Why should we 
never try to pick up an injured animal, either 
tame or wild? 


22. Valuable time and material will be saved 
if you explain and demonstrate the proper han- 


dling and use of paints, paste, clay, scissors, 
and other tools. Be sure every child knows how 
to spread papers before beginning to work and 
how to roll them up and dispose of them when 
the piece of work is completed. The wearing 
of smocks and aprons by both boys and girls 
will save school clothes from getting smeared 
with paste and paint during activity periods. 


25. Using these words, ask your third grade to 
list the animals which would make the best city 
and the best country pets. 


rabbit cat pony dog 
lamb turtle calf goat 
goldfish canary guinea pig pig 


Your first grade will enjoy telling which words 
rhyme as you name these groups of words. 

sun, hop, boy, can, fun 

cat, run, go, pat, sit 

hit, man, wet, old, bit 

six, boy,-are, men, far 

boat, we, at, in, coat 


26. If you have a town, county, or state fair 
in your locality, it will provide interesting ideas 
for many language and art lessons. The chil- 
dren will enjoy telling about the things they see 
and do here. Part of the group may wish to 
paint a single huge picture of the fair, while 
some may enjoy drawing smaller pictures indi- 
vidually which can be joined to make a frieze. 
The third grade may want to make a floor or 
table scene in which the tents, animals, amuse- 
ments, and people will be represented. 


27. As some young children have but little idea 
where their food comes from, a discussion about 
fruit and vegetables provides material for a 
health and language lesson that is worth while. 
Where does Mother buy vegetables—at a farm 
or at a store? Which green vegetables are in 
the market now? Which yellow ones? How 
many are root vegetables? Which ones are leafy 
vegetables? What fruit does one see in the 
market at this time of year? How many kinds 
were displayed at the fair? The children will 
have fun making fruit from clay which can be 
painted when dry and used later in a basket, 
plate, or bowl for a room decoration. 


28. Before it is time for Junior Red Cross ac- 
tivities to begin be sure your children under- 
stand why the work is carried on and how they 
can share in it. 


29. Are you beginning to build real meaning in 
number for your first-graders by keeping a va- 
riety of materials where the 
children can handle them? They 





use during the summer months? 


13. Don’t forget that young 
children require frequent peri- 
ods of relaxation after the free- 
dom of summer play has been 
replaced by confinement in a 
classroom. Your first grade will 
enjoy the story plays you can 
make up about seasonal activ- 
ities like going on a picnic, fun 
at the beach, or a trip to the 
woods. The children in the sec- 
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will derive a feeling of quan- 
+ tity as they count and look at 
the objects which represent the 
beginning numbers. Your sec- 
ond and third grades will enjoy 
writing their house numbers on 
the blackbeard and then racing 
to see which child can first get 
them copied and arranged in 
order from the lowest to the 
highest. This activity may lead 
into an interesting unit on com- 
munity life. 
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COP OTS EN IO ON IS CON IF VENI OND 


Day by “Day for September 


With opening day so near, be sure that you 
are preparing to have under control all prob- 
lems connected with you as a person. If you go 
to your new living quarters in time to get well 
settled, then you can give your entire attention 
to your school situation. Have you mapped 
out a flexible program to guide you during the 
first week of school? Are you well acquainted 
with the maps, the text, the reference and li- 
brary books, with which you are to work? 


5. Try to make the work on the first day espe- 
cially interesting and stimulating. During oral- 
language periods, exchange information with 
your children about hobbies and interests which 
you share. 


6. Now is a good time to mention some new 
books which the class will enjoy. Fourth- and 
even fifth-graders will like Pogo’s Sea Trip: A 
Story of Boats, by Jo Norling. Kit Carson: 
American Scout, by Sanford Tousey, will be en- 
joyed by older pupils; likewise Something Old, 
Something New, by Dorothy Canfield. 


7. Did you discover any special science interests 
during oral-language period on Tuesday? If so, 
plan your science lessons around them. If not, 
have a discussion period with the class and list 
special science interests; then the class can vote 
on the area they wish to explore. If it is a new 
one to you, so much the better, as you will be 
learning with the class. Let the pupils know 
that this is so, and it will bring you closer to 
them and strengthen the friendly relationship 
you are trying to build. 


8. Don’t forget that a discussion on courtesy 
and safety at the beginning of the school year 
will pay big dividends in the days ahead. En- 
courage the class to set up a code of school be- 
havior for themselves, and they will follow it 
much more willingly than any teacher-made 
rules you might impose on them. 


11. In connection with your health program, 
discuss the need for eating a good breakfast. 
How familiar are your pupils with the fruit 
grown in your section of the state? Where do 
the oranges, grapefruit, and lemons in your lo- 
cal market come from? Have the children ever 
eaten a plumcot or a nectarine? Do they know 
where these fruits are grown and who developed 
them? 


12. While carrying on a rapid review of the 
work in arithmetic which each grade has cove 
ered in the previous year, will 
you plan to present some orig- 
inal problems each day to enliv- 
en the drill procedure and to 
develop a better understanding 
of the meaning and use ofnum- 
bers? Keep your problems re- 
lated to the age and activities 
of your children. Purchases of 
candy, school supplies, mates 
rials used in the pursuit of hob- 
bies, comparison of game scores, 
and school banking are among 
the possibilities around which 
you can build the problems, 
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Gor Upper Grades 
ESMA HACKETT 


13. For an active recess game your class may 
enjoy playing Rodeo Tag. Players stand in a 
double circle with riders in outer circle hold- 
ing the shoulders of the bronchos in the inner 
circle. One player, a chaser, tries to tag an- 
other called a runner before he can grab the 
shoulders of a rider. The broncho in front of 
the rider touched must become the new runner. 
The game Good Hunting permits even more 
action. Each player marks a cross on which he 
stands in the huge circle which is the playing 
area for the game. A hunter stands outside the 
circle. The players are given the names of wild 
animals. When the hunter calls the name of 
one animal, all players having that name ex- 
change places, but when the hunter calls “Good 
Hunting,” everyone runs to a new place. The 
hunter finds a place and the player who does 
not get one must become the new hunter. 


14. Your class will be interested in science les- 
sons related to objects or insects with which 
they are familiar although often not too well in- 
formed. Do you think your children could an- 
swer these questions? Where do crickets make 
their home? On what do they feed? Is it the 
male or the female which “makes music”? 


15. Both boys and girls will like oral and writ- 
ten English activities centered around sports 
which they enjoy either as participants or as 
spectators. It is possible to connect the writing 
of biographical sketches with well-known figures 
in the field of sports in a way that will appeal 
especially to your boys. The class may enjoy 
identifying these words and discussing the games 
with which they are associated. 


wicket puck putt basket 
down inning love racket 
mitt slice net mallet 


18. Have you planned to connect your fall art 
lessons with activities which the members of your 
group will be enjoying at this time of year? 
The local fair will provide interesting subjects; 
the automobile and horse races, the judging of 
animals, the exhibits, the crowded midways, 
and the many amusements are among the more 
dramatic possibilities from which to choose. 


19. Very soon now you will be starting Junior 
Red Cross activities for the school year. How 
are the officers to be chosen? Here is a chance 
to use a natural situation and carry on a truly 
democratic proceeding while the officers and 
members of various work committees are select- 
ed. Explain the abilities needed by each officer 


and his duties. This will help the class to vote 
intelligently. 


20. Back copies of the American Junior Red 
Cross News can be used to help the group start 
thinking along the lines of world friendship. 
Perhaps the head of the local Red Cross Chap- 
ter will talk with your group about helpful ac- 
tivities which they can carry on. 


21. If you are fond of children’s poetry and are 
careful to choose poems which are right for the 
age level and various interests of your group, 
the children will enjoy the time devoted to it. 
Do they know the meaning of an anthology? 
Can you borrow a few good anthologies of chil- 
dren’s poetry from the public library so the class 
can become familiar with a large variety of po- 
ems which were written for girls and boys? 


22. The fanciful and practical are both repre- 
sented in these poems: “The Elf Tree,” by 
Rachel Field, “Moving,” by Eunice Tietjens, 
“A Rain Song,” by Clinton Scollard, and “‘Sil- 
ver Ships,” by Mildred Plew Merryman. 


25. Do you sometimes have a conversation pe- 
riod with your class about the problems of many 
children “living together” in harmony in the 
classroom and school? How much responsibility 
do you expect your older boys and girls to take 
for the younger ones on the playground? 


26. Your group will find safety with animals 
an interesting topic for discussion, The reason 
animals are sometimes dangerous when with 
their young, the proper way to hold food on the 
hand for a horse, the danger in teasing dogs, 
and the reason for obeying signs at the zoo are 
worth-while subjects to discuss. 


27. Ask your class to tell with what types of 
transportation these words are associated, 
oil slick saddle hot box ties 
runway rudder pedal yaw 


28. Have you talked over the requirements for 
a good floor talk or report with your group? If 
the class makes a co-operative list they will have 
a standard against which to check themselves 
when preparing and giving oral talks. 


29. Be sure to use every possible source for ob- 
taining information about your individual pu- 
pils. Observation, hearsay, and daily records, 
the most common methods, are of much more 
value when accompanied by a sociometric an- 
alysis. If you are not entirely 
familiar with the use and value 












of sociometry in the classroom 
you can get help from a publi- 
cation prepared by a committee 
of educators for the American 
Council on Education, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. This booklet is 
called Sociometry in Group Re- 
lations and is priced at $1.25. A 
copy should be in every school 
where teachers can refer to it 
when giving, tabulating, and 
making use of the results of 
their sociometric tests. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 





NOTES OF CHEER 


CORNELIA SILLS 
N EFFECTIVE way to teach 
good letter writing has been 
tried out by my third- and fourth- 


When a pupil is 
absent due to illness, each of the 


grade pupils. 


pupils writes the absentee a let- 
ter, making it as interesting and 
cheerful as possible. ‘Then each 
one edits his own letter carefully. 
Next he copies his letter into a 
composition book. Two pupils 
are selected to decorate the cov- 
er. We usually paste a bird pic- 
ture on the cover and print the 
words “Notes of Cheer’ along 
The 
name of the child to whom the 
book is sent is printed on the cov- 


with several musical notes. 


er also. 

The pupil who receives the 
book is thrilled, and _ benefits 
greatly by reading the letters. 


The children all get good letter- 
writing practice as well as experi- 
“ences in penmanship, art, reading, 
and English. 


ART WITH STRING 


M. JEANNE SIMS 


ANY teachers have found 
M string useful as an art me- 
dium by winding it on bottles and 
jars, turning them into useful 
gifts. 
ing of string is rather tedious, and 


For some pupils, this wind- 


often there are gaps between rows 
of their work. We tried braiding 
three, and sometimes four, strands 
of string together before putting it 
on the jars or bottles. The chil- 
dren liked to do the braiding, and 
the winding was speeded up by 
using this braided string. Finally 
the covering was painted and var- 
nished. ‘The children enjoy this 
activity and often bring in exam- 
ples of this kind of craftwork 
which they have done at home in 
their spare time. 


WORD DETECTIVES 
LOUISE P. McDOWELL 


© ENCOURAGE my pupils to 
T learn their words in reading 
I put these words on the black- 
board: GOOD WORD DE- 
TECTIVES. When a child reads 
every word correctly his name is 
placed on the blackboard with a 


star beside it. Children who miss 


five words or less have their names 
on the blackboard without a star. 
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LEARNING WORDS 
ANNA PLANTZ 


NE of my first-graders was 
O good at fishing and poor at 
reading. So I wrote sight words 
which he did not recognize read- 
ily on slips of paper, adorned each 
with a paper clip, fastened a small 
bar magnet to a fish line, and set 
him “fishing.’ Words that he 
did not know had to be thrown 
back in the “pond.” Another pu- 
This remedial 
and 


pil checked him. 


work claimed his interest 
really seemed to bring results, 
since he kept fishing until he was 
able to name every word in his 


“pond.” 


DESK BOXES 


ALVINA A. BARKSTROM 


HAVE each child bring from 

home a wooden box such as a 
two-pound cheese box. To make 
the boxes more artistic we paint 
them inside and out with inex- 
pensive paint. box holds 
paste bottle, crayons, scissors, pen- 


Each 


cils, and all those small things 
which drop out of the desk so eas- 
ily. By placing the box with one 
end toward the front of the desk, 
it pulls out like a drawer. 

If the class is learning to use a 
ruler I supply stout rubber bands 
which can be slipped around the 
box to hold the ruler along the 
side of it. 


MAKING ART PAPER 
EDNA CONARD 


AMPEN one side of a sheet 
D of hectograph paper. Have 
different colors of poster paint 
mixed in water. Let each child 
dab different colors of paint on 
the moist side of the paper. Gath- 
er the corners of the paper to- 
gether and crumple into a wad. 
Be sure that the paint doesn’t run 
out. Toss this ball into a box to 
dry. In four to six hours, smooth 
the paper out. Press the paper on 
the wrong side and mount on a 
white background. 

Crumpling the paper into a ball 
gives the paper the appearance of 
grained leather. ‘The design re- 
sembles stained glass or tied-and- 


dyed silk. 


BIRTHDAY POETS 
MARGARET ROBINSON 


N ONE side of our room we 

have a chart containing the 
birthdays of all the children. Be- 
neath the chart is a pocket into 
which pupils may drop, at any 
time, original birthday rhymes 
which they would like to have 
sent to individual classmates on 
their birthdays. As part of their 
art work, pupils may copy the 
rhymes on appropriate cards, dec- 
orated with designs in color. The 
cards are sent to the homes of the 
pupils by mail. 


THE USEFUL TIME LINE 
DAWN SCHNEIDER 


= 3p? 
Teacher, 


HAVE found that children 

frequently have difficulty in 
understanding the chronological 
arrangement or sequence of his- 


torical events. For solving this 
problem the use of time charts of 
various sorts is interesting and 
efficacious. Such charts give in 
pictorial form the correct rela- 
tionship of events through the 














Fourth Grade, Hansford School, Charleston, West Virginia 


Illustrated below is an in- 
vention time line, using pennants. 
Others, such as explorations or 
peace treaties, use arrows, small 
pictures, or knots in a rope. Al- 
low the children to plan and pre- 
pare their own, making them 
decorative or utilitarian, accord- 
ing to the individual desire of 
each child. 


years. 
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NUMBER DRILL 
EVELYN MORRIS 


FTER the various number 

facts have been learned, I 
write the combinations on small 
cards and the answers on others 
and arrange them in sets of ten. 
One set is placed in a paper cup 
where the cards can be shaken up. 
Half the number are laid out in 
order on the desk. The child 
matches as many as possible, re- 
filling all empty spaces from the 
cup. The game is to see whether 
he can succeed in emptying the 
cup. When completed, each set 
should be checked from a master 
card. After some practice a time 
limit may be set. 

There are many variations of 
this game. The children can thus 
drill themselves and have quiet 
fun in their spare time as well. 
From time to time new sets can 
be substituted for those well 
learned, keeping the game a real 
challenge. 


A VOCABULARY PLAN 
SISTER MARY ALOYSIA 


AVE you ever really provided 
definite practice for im- 
proving and enriching your pu- 
pils’ vocabularies? The following 
plan has brought about noticeable 
results in our school. 

On a side blackboard is let- 
tered the word Vocabulary. Un- 
der this the children listnew words 
that occur either in their reading 
or in the teacher’s presentation. 
Even third-grade children become 
alert when they listen to others 
speak in order to “catch” a new 
word to include in their vocabu- 
lary list. 

From day to day the words are 
reviewed for the sake of correct 
pronunciation. Practice in using 
new words is encouraged during 
spelling period when pupils use 
them in constructing sentences; 
also in their weekly composition 
work, both oral and written. 

On Friday, hectographed cop- 
ies of sentences are distributed. 
Each sentence has a blank to be 
filled in with a word from the 
week’s vocabulary list. Papers 
are exchanged and corrected in 
class. If the teacher prefers she 
may simply read the sentence and 
ask a child to supply the missing 
word. The list of words is then 
erased and a new list is started 
the next week. 
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IF YOU need help in any phase of your teaching, 
you can get it free by sending specific questions to 
the counselor concerned, in care of Tur INstTRuCTOR, 


Reading and Language 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Professor of Education, State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York 


Some of my pupils singsong when they 
read aloud. How can I help them read 
in a natural, conversational way? 


It is rather difficult for a child 
to develop the ability to read con- 
versationally after having acquired 
the habit of reading in a monotone 
or a singsong manner. The follow- 
ing suggestions may help. 

1. Let the child read a sentence 
or two silently, and tell what he 
read. Then ask him to read the 
same material aloud, trying to make 
it sound as it did when he was 
talking. 

2. Have dramatic reading where 
the child reads only conversational 
parts. These parts should be such 
as to show strong emotion. The 
child is likely to have his tones re- 
flect the feelings of the selection. 

3. Let him hear much expressive 
oral reading. Do it yourself or call 
on proficient pupils. 

4. Tell the children to remem- 
ber, as they listen to the radio, that 
the performers are reading from 
scripts. The children can practice 
reading from their books before a 
real or toy microphone. 


Please suggest some exercises. that will 
improve the ability of my fifth grade to 
write sentences. 

In the first place, make clear the 
fact that a sentence either tells or 
asks something, that it is acomplete 
thought, and that it sounds finished 
when given orally. 

Then on the blackboard write 
two groups of sentences. Make the 
first group of sentences correct, but 
write the second group incorrectly. 
Work with the children as they 
read aloud the two groups of sen- 
tences and have them make com- 
parisons. 

After you have done this, take 
several of the sentences that you 
have found to be written incorrect- 
ly in recent papers. Again have 
your pupils read aloud and make 
changes that are necessary. 

Encourage your pupils to read 
their own compositions to them- 
selves and they will soon learn to 
detect incorrect sentences. 

If your curriculum calls for sim- 
ple grammar in fifth grade, a study 
of the subject and the predicate 
will also be of heip to your pupils. 


Child Development 


PAUL L. HILL 


Psychologist, Department of Educational Counsel, 
Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


I want to analyze the problems my first- 
and second-graders feel and to help in 
overcoming them. How can I do this? 


Cultivate a habit of noticing ev- 
ery expression of feeling by each 
child. These will include: anger, 
resentment, jealousy, fear, timidity, 
and so on. These expressions of 
feeling (bits of behavior) can be 
classified as: toward people (friend- 
ly, away from people (unfriendly), 
and against people (anger). 

When enough symptoms of prob- 
lems are classified, you may get 
hunches about causes. Since this 
phase of the program is so specific 
and personal, no general proce- 
dures can be suggested except a 
study of the meaning of the be- 
havior symptoms presented. 

What to do will be suggested by 
the causes which you discover. For 


example, if a child lacks expressions 
of affection at home, you can show 
him affection at school. 

In short, a sympathetic ear and a 
willingness to think about the mean- 
ing of what children say and do 
when free to act as they wish are 
your greatest assets. 


Please explain why small children 
often reverse letters and numbers when 
printing. What can the teacher do? 


I am assuming that you mean 
pupils in the initial learning stages 
rather than the children whose re- 
versals persist past the point where 
other children have learned to use 
the correct form. 

Inasmuch as the letters and num- 
bers which we use are quite arbi- 
trary, it requires a certain period 
of time for a child to learn what is 
considered acceptable, in the same 
way that it takes him some time to 
learn to associate the symbols with 
meaning as in learning to read. 
All children require much practice 
in forming the letters and numbers 
correctly before it becomes auto- 
matic with them. Usually a period 
of time during which the children 
are shown the “right” way to make 
the letters or numbers that they 
have been reversing is sufficient to 
help them remember the correct 
form, although since children differ 
in their learning ability, some chil- 
dren will persist longer in making 
these reversals than others do. 





Your Counselor Sewice 


Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
appear in that counselors column, or you will re- 
ceive one by mail if you enclose a stamped envelope. 





Elementary Setence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Specialist in Elementary Science, 


U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


We are being urged to make more use 
of our local museum in our elementary 
science teaching. How should we begin? 


First you should visit the muse- 
um to find out what materials are 
available. Then arrange to meet 
with the educational director of the 
museum, if there is one. Be pre- 
pared to tell him some of the big 
areas of study which your school is 
likely to be considering during the 
coming year. 

From this beginning, tentative 
plans for use of the museum may 
be made. You might invite a rep- 
resentative of the museum to talk 
with the pupils about the museum. 

The possibilities for using the 
museum for science instruction are 
almost endless, but the specific 
ways depend on your plans and the 
facilities of the museum. 

The following reference list will 
be helpful to you: Museums and 
Museum Services for Children, by 
Mary D. Davis (Selected Reference 
Series, No. 23, Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.; single copies free 
on request). 


I am interested in learning more about 
teaching science in a small rural school. 
Please suggest helpful references. 


The following references treat the 
entire field of rural education, but 
they do contain material on science 
and present it in a practical way. 

Living and Learning in a Rural 
School, by Genevieve Bowen (The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11; $3.00). 

My Country School Diary, by 
Julia Weber (Harper & Bros., 49 
East 33rd Street, New York 16; 
$2.50). 

Science Teaching in Rural and 
Small Town Schools, by Glenn O. 
Blough and Paul E. Blackwood, 
Bulletin 1949, No. 5, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Office of Education 
(Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.; $.20). 

Teaching in Small Schools, by 
Kate V. Wofford (The Macmillan 
Co., address above; $3.75). 

Your Life in the Country, by 
Effie G. Bathurst (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18; $2.80). 


Social Studies 


HANNAH M. LINDAHL 


Superviser of Elementary Education, Public Schools, 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


How much should learning historical 
dates be stressed? How can I make this 
learning concrete for children? 


Dates have no meaning for the 
young child. His understanding of 
time is very limited and includes 
only elementary time-concepts, such 
as morning, night, minute, hour, 
week, and month. These concepts 
are meaningful to him because they 
are related to his own experiences. 

Only with the development of 
maturity will the child come to un- 
derstand chronology. He can mem- 
orize dates, of course, but the learn- 
ing is mechanical and the dates are 
devoid of meaning to him. At 
about the sixth grade, children will 
really grasp the significance of 
dates and the sequential arrange- 
ment of historical events. 

The teaching of dates may be 
made concrete to older children by 
the use of the time lines. The lines 
may be drawn on the blackboard, 
and dates inserted to indicate sig- 
nificant developments such as ex- 
plorations, inventions, and move- 
ments. A rope may also be used 
for a time line by attaching paper 
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streamers to indicate important his- 
torical events. 

It is well to remember to teach 
only a few dates and make those 
meaningful through associating 
them with important events that 
had a marked influence upon the 
life of man. ' 


e 


What are some of the social-studies con- 
cepts that can be developed in the first 
grade? 


Ta the area of human relations, 
the first-grade child can be guided 
to a simple understanding of the 
following concepts. 

1. How the family satisfies basic 
needs for food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing; for work and play with others; 
and for care and affection. 

2. How the school provides op- 
—— for study and for play, 

ow different persons in the school 
render service, and how boys and 
girls can be helpful. 

3. How the neighborhood meets 
important needs through the work 


of such persons as the postman, 
fireman, and grocer. 
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Your Counselor Serwice 


Before making use of this free service, refer to the directions for sending questions—see page 69. 





Vocal WMusce 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 


When should I begin to teach the key 
signatures to my music class of elemen- 
tary-school children? 


In the older courses of study 
there was a definite plan for teach- 
ing the key signatures in the second 
grade. Hours and hours were spent 
teaching the key signatures, and 
during this time no singing or ear 
training, which are vital to the class 
at that age, was going on. 

In my opinion, all the time given 
to teaching the key signatures in 
the lower grades might much better 
be spent matching tones and learn- 
ing to sing correctly while the chil- 
dren are young and more readily 
taught these things. 

An upper-grade class can learn 
the key signatures more quickly and 
easily than younger children. 


+ 


What do you think about grade-school 
children singing over the radio? If 
they have nice voices, isn’t it all right? 


If an individual child or a group 
of children sings well, it may be all 
right, but the singing should be 
beautiful. Poor singing is best not 
exploited. 


How many songs should I try to teach 
to my children in the first- and second- 
grade music classes? 


You should teach as many songs 
as the children can learn correctly 
during the music period. Of course 
the number of songs to be taught 
depends upon the type and the 
length of the songs and the number 
of words they contain. Short songs 
containing familiar words are best. 

Build a “tune vocabulary” of 
short simple songs and do not be 
concerned with teaching any spe- 
cific number of songs. 


« 


When do you think it is best to start 
sight-reading teaching in music classes? 
What technique should be used? 


As soon as the child has a tune 
vocabulary, you should start teach- 
ing him sight reading. 

Use the same principle that is 
used in teaching the reading of 
words. A child should not be asked 
to read words he has never heard, 
and the same principle applies to 
music. Train the ear first and the 
eye second. Music is a language 
and should be taught as such. 


Meaningful pbrithmetie 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Is it correct to teach that in addition 
you always get more than what you had 
before? 


Addition involves one of two 
things. First, it may represent a 
regrouping of objects or things. If 
a child has three toys in one pile 
and four toys in another pile, he 
has seven toys in all. He does not 
increase the number of his toys by 
putting them together in one group, 
although he does increase the num- 
ber of toys in a group. In this case 
addition means a regrouping. 

Second, addition may result in 
increasing the number of items in 
one’s possession. If a child has five 
cents and is given three cents more, 
he then has eight cents. In this 
case addition means increasing the 
amount he had before. It is neces- 
sary to teach both of these concepts 
in order for a pupil to understand 
fully what the term addition means. 

Addition means forming one 
group from two or more groups. 
This broad generalization applies 
to both of the specific ideas enu- 
merated. The pupil should learn 
both ideas conveyed by addition 
and then he should discover that 
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this process consists in combining 
numbers to forra one sum. 


° 


Where am I able to secure a list of 
audio-visual aids for use in my classes 
in arithmetic? 


Two recent publications which 
deal with the use of audio-visual 
aids in the teaching of arithmetic 
are as follows. 

The Use of Visual Aids in the 
Teaching of Arithmetic, by Foster 
E. Grossnickle and William Metzner 
(The Rambler Press, 50 Court St., 
Brooklyn 2, New York; $1.50). 

“Mathematical Teaching Aids,” 
by Joseph J. Urbancek (Chicago 


Schools Journal, Vol. XXXI, 
January—February, 1950, pp. 1- 
33), 


The text by Grossnickle and 
Metzner gives a discussion dealing 
with the use of visual aids and then 
lists different films and filmstrips 
which are available on the subject 
of arithmetic. The bibliography by 
Urbancek lists films and filmstrips 
which may be used in the primary, 
intermediate, and advanced grades 
to help in teaching arithmetic. 
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prudio-Visual pbide 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Associate Professor of Education, University 
of California, Los Angeles 


Where may we secure slidefilms which 
would help us in our study of audio- 
visual education? 


I suggest these slidefilms. 

How, What, and Why of Audio- 
Visual Education, produced by the 
Audio-Visual Aids Co., 712 Ro- 
mayne Ave., Racine, Wisconsin. 

Audio-Visual Series, five slide- 
films by Young America Films, Inc., 
18 East 41st St., New York 17. 


¢ 


What are the titles of some motion pic- 
tures and slidefilms which would be 
helpful in our study of machines? 


The following 16 mm. sound mo- 
tion pictures would be of interest. 

Lever Age, a History of the 
Toothed Wheel, black and white, 
20 min., by Shell Oil Co., Public 
Relations Dept., New York 20. 

VUachines Do Work, black. and 
white, 12 min., by Young America 
Films, address given above. 

Helpful slidefilms are: 

Living in a Machine Age, by 
Young America Films, address giv- 
en above. 

Mechanica I (levers), Mechanica 


IT (inclined plane), Mechanica III 


(pulleys—wheel and axle), by 
Row, Peterson and Co., with the 
Society for Visual Education, 100 
E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 


o 


Please recommend bibliographies on 
audio-visual education to be referred to 
in a teacher-education program. 


The following bibliographies are 
suitable. 

1. “Suggested Bibliography on 
Use of Motion Picture in Educa- 
tion,” by C. R. Crakes (The DeVry 
Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave., 
Chicago 14). 

2. “A Short Bibliography of Re- 
cent Publications in Audio-Visual 
Education,” by Gardner Hart, 
Chairman (Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion Assn. of California, 808 North 
Spring St., Los Angeles 12). 

3. “Selected References on Au- 
dio-Visual Methods,” by Louis S. 
Goodman and Yvonne Jones (Film 
Research Associated, 135 W. 52nd 
St., New York 19). 

4. “1949-50 Publications in Au- 
dio-Visual Instruction,” by Etta S. 
Ress, in Educational Screen, June 
1950, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1). 


ytd aud franudwork 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 


How can I keep my children from 
spreading finger paint so thick that the 
results crack? 


Sometimes a teacher gives each 
primary child a small quantity of 
finger paint which she has found 
by experiment to be a good amount 
for finger painting one picture. 

However, this plan seems un- 
necessary in the middle grades, for 
these children need to learn to 
judge for themselves the amount 
they need. The teacher should en- 
courage them to take too little rath- 
er than too much, as it is a simple 
matter to go back for more. In this 
way the finger paint is not wasted. 


a 


How can I interest my children in mak- 
ing pencil sketches that have definite 
lights and darks? 


Buy beginners’ pencils which have 
large soft leads and encourage the 
children to press hard on their pen- 
cils to accent some lines. 

Pin up the sketches which have 
dark areas and lines so that the 
children can see how much more 
character these sketches have than 
those in which all lines are light. 


Should I wait until a child asks me to 
show him how to draw a person before 
I help him? 


There is difference of opinion on 
that. Some educators say “yes.” 
My own belief is “no.” Some chil- 
dren will never ask, but learning 
how to draw people will help them 
with social studies. Often a child 
uninterested in art becomes very 
enthusiastic after he has _ been 
taught simple drawing of people. 


4 


What art materials would you recom- 
mend for our beginning work in art for 
grade three in September? 


I would begin with colored wax 
crayons, letting the children illus- 
trate what they did in the summer. 
Children are inspired by the expres- 
sive drawings of their classmates, 
and the children who have ex- 
pressed themselves very little in 
drawing up to this time will be en- 
couraged to try. 

If the school can afford colored 
chalk and tempera paint, these ma- 
terials should be used after the first 
week to make large pictures; and 
clay is a necessity in any school. 
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Community Resources 
in an Art Program 


AGNES GOUGH 


Teacher of Art, Public School, 
Anchorage, Alaska 


EARLY every art teacher has 
N material at hand in her com- 
munity which can be put to use in 
art classes. 

Here in Anchorage, Alaska, we 
have natural clay deposits that 
furnish the raw material for a 
wealth of ceramic experiences. Bits 
of ivory that are found in some 
parts of Alaska can be carved into 
bracelets, rings, and brooches. 

If you are located near indus- 
trial plants you may be able to ob- 
tain some scrap material from the 
industry. For instance, near-by in- 
dustrial plants have furnished us 
with scraps of plastic, aluminum 
and other metals, and different 
types of wood. ‘These can be 
adapted to various uses. The pias- 
tic can be made into buttons, brace- 
lets, and salt and pepper shakers. 

The metal can be shaped into 
dishes or trays, modeled into raised 
pictures, scratched for etching 
prints, or. fashioned into jewelry. 

Floor-covering concerns may give 
you linoleum scraps that can be 
used in cutting linoleum blocks. 

Lengths of cloth no longer of use 
in the home can be used for textile 
designing, tie dyeing, batik work, 
and linoleum-block printing. 

When I was teaching on the 
desert in California, we gathered 
gem-quality rocks and learned to 
identify, cut, and polish them, mak- 
ing brooches, ring stones, bracelets, 
and necklaces from them. 

As subjects for drawings and 
paintings we have here in Anchor- 
age the beautiful Chagache Range 
on one side and Cook Inlet with 
all of its different boats on the oth- 
er side. There are also the fish 
cannery and the seaplanes, to say 
nothing of the small cabins and 
shacks alone the water’s edge. 

The moose, caribou, bear, and 
other forms of wild life also furnish 
exciting subject matter for water 
colors and pen-and-ink and _ pencil 
sketches of Alaska. 

Many items which would ordi- 
narily be discarded can be turned 
into useful objects with little effort. 
Picture frames no longer in use may 
be refinished with gesso, tinted with 
tempera paint, and made attrac- 
tive. Leather from old leathe: 
purses may be made into attractive 
billfolds. Felt from discarded hats 
may be used to make flowers for 
decorating belts, beanies, and book- 
marks. Pieces may also be cut to 
fit on the bottom of paperweights. 
_ Parents who have traveled wide- 
ly are a source of much informa- 
tional material. They are often 
eager to help by lecturing to the 
Sroup, sharing their color slides or 
movies, and displaying their prize 
collections from the different coun- 
tries they have visited. Some par- 
ents have heen so accommodating 
as to pose 
tumes of 


for us wearing the cos- 
other countries, so that 


the class could have experience in 
hgure drawing, 
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for 
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when 
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ILL 


You never miss the nickels when you're well—but how glad you are to 
have those dollars come flying to you by Air Mail when you are disabled 


by sickness, accident or quarantine. 


For more than 50 years teachers in every state in the United States and Canada 
have found T.C.U. a true friend in time of need. You see T.C.U. Protection is 
offered only to members of the teaching profession and at remarkably low cost 


less than a nickel a day. 


No agents are employed. Se if you would like all the facts about T.C.U. Protec- 
tion, just mail the coupon today. See for yourself how much T.C.U, has to offer 
you at so little cost. Read what so many other teachers have to say about T.C.U. 
promptness and fairness. Then you, too, will want to get under the T.C.U. Um- 
brella. Right now, when you are well, is the time to invest your nickels where 


they will bring back “dollars to you when you are ill.” Send the coupon today. 


TEACHERS 
CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS eam || ...- 


1899 


I am interested 





411 T.C.U. Bidg. Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


[~~ FREE INFORMATION COUPON” ~~ | 


To the T.C.U., 411 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


NO AGENT WILL CALL OL 







Prompt Help Just 
When Needed 


“This sudden illness happened at 
a time when I felt I couldn't af- 
ford it financially. I wrote to the 
Teachers Casualty and in two or 
three days received my check.” 
Miss Minnie M. Rauh, 
Lapeer, Mich. 


Real Protection and 
So Reasonable 


“Thank you for promptly taking 
care of this matter for me. I am 
sure no other policy could insure 
for so much so _ reasonably.” 
Miss Mary J. Dougias, 
Weslaco, Tex. 
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A REMARKABLE NEW and NATURAL 
MEANS of STIMULATING the CREATIVE 


and VISUALIZING ABILITIES 
of Children in the Primary Grades 


Novelty, mystery, challenge—the psychological charac- 
teristics that intrigue and stimulate growing, curious 
minds, are combined to an unusual degree in this impor- 
. tant educational aid. 





Ninety-six large, mathematically fitted blocks, precision- 
cut in 16 basic geometric shapes offer the child unlimited 
opportunity to satisfy its natural instinct to ‘make some- 
thing’ . . . Practically any object familiar to its experi- 
ence car be built in flat planes or in three dimensions. 


What is most gratifying to the natural desire for achieve- 
ment is the fact that finished projects ‘‘stay together"’ in 
their completed form. Each block is easily but firmly 
attached to its structurally important ‘‘neighbor" by % 
inch, cold rolled steel fasteners. Here is an object the 
child can actually see and feel. 


Approved by Eminent Child 
Psychologists and Educators 


VARI-A-BLOCK satisfies the elementary teacher's desire for a 
constructive aid in developing children's creative and visualizing 
powers. It enables them to stimulate yet control full expression 
of the child's imagination, and helps them to guide the pupil's 
to more satisfying 


rapidly growing manual deftness 


achievement. 


surer, 





Available through Reputable School 
Supply Houses—or write direct to 





20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 6 ILLINOTS 


INVENTION SALES CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF WOODEN NOVELTIES 








SPECIALLY FOR 
RURAL TEACHERS 








Planning in the Rural School 


MARION SHORT ELMER 


Formerly, Director of Rural Education, 
New York State College for Teachers, Buffalo, New York 


og sagen is necessary in ev- 
ery phase of human activity. 


Whether you are having a picnic 
next Sunday afternoon or an arith- 
metic lesson Tuesday morning, it is 
essential that you plan for it ahead 
of time. To make any planning 
successful you must have a goal 
toward which to work; you must 
consider the ways and means of 
achieving this goal; and you must 
be aware of the problems or ob- 
stacles that you may encounter. 

The planning that you, as teach- 
ers, do reflects your own philosophy 
of education. If you think of your 
work as a socially important task, 
you are more apt to plan broad, 
thorough, socially important work 
for the children, making democrat- 
ic living and life adjustments your 
goals. If you are only casually in- 
terested in teaching and in the chil- 
dren, you are more apt to follow 
routine methods and _ techniques 
and to improvise plans as you go 
along. 

If you believe that the chief aim 
of elementary education is to pass 
state or city examinations at the 
end of a certain grade, then you 
will be concerned with having the 
children memorize facts and learn 
details. But if you think of person- 
ity growth, adjustment to life, and 
community living as the real aims 
of education, your planning will 
reach toward these particular goals. 

If you feel that good discipline 
in your room is something that is 
necessary for good study conditions, 
your methods will bend in one di- 
rection. But if you see discipline 
as a very important part of the 
child’s growth, then you will work 
with your children in a very differ- 
ent way. 

Planning is the central problem 
in teaching. It requires serious, 
thoughtful attention, and your suc- 
cess will be measured by the extent 
to which you plan. 

The teacher has two different 
phases of the school day to plan 
for. First, she must plan the rou- 
tine activities—the “housekeeping” 
and general management of the 
school. The routine activities of 
the room cover entering and leav- 
ing, hanging up and getting wraps, 
taking out materials for work or 
play, washing hands, carrying out 
the lunch routine, passing out and 
collecting papers and books, going 
to the blackboard, and using the 
various facilities of the room. Sec- 
ond, she must plan the actual work, 
play, and learning experiences that 
she is to offer her pupils. 

The children should have a ma- 
jor part in the planning and the 


management of these activities. Be 
sure to allow as much freedom and 
self-direction as possible. 

For an example, let us consider 
the dismissal period. This can bea 
stormy session caused by lost mit- 
tens, mixed boots, and short tem. 
pers; or it can be a problem in liv. 
ing, talked over by the teacher and 
the children, and solved in an or 
derly fashion. It is emotionally and 
psychologically very important to 
send the children out of the school. 
room in the afternoon in a happy 
frame of mind. Many teachers ac- 
complish this by playing musical 
selections during the dismissal peri- 
ods or by making it a quiet story 
time. In whatever way this is ac- 
complished it will be successful if 
it is planned by the teacher and the 
children together. 

Now to plan the actual work 
which is to be accomplished in the 
schoolroom. The teacher should 
use special care when planning her 
daily program or schedule. This 
program must be planned ahead of 
time but must be made flexible s 
that the teacher can take advantage 
of learning situations as they arise. 
This may mean following the chil- 
dren’s lead in many instances. 

The first thing the teacher must 
decide in her planning is how to 
group her pupils. It is obvious that 
the different grades, classes, and 
children in one room should work 
together whenever possible, so the 
first step is to plan ways of com 
bining them. 

I know from visiting numerous 
rural schools in Western New York 
State that many teachers are still 
hopping busily from one class to 
another all day, having no clas 
longer than ten minutes. This may 
easily total as many as twenty-five 
recitations each day. On the other 
hand, I have been fortunate enough 
to visit many schools where there 
were no classes at all. The day, 
planned by both the children and 
the teacher, moved easily from one 
subject to another. This is the best 
type of teaching. 

Most of our rural schools today 
contain only the first five or 
grades, although occasionally we do 
find a school that still accommo 
dates all eight grades in one room. 

If you have all eight grades, the 
first step in your planning is ® 


divide your children into fou 
groups. For the basic subjects | 
arithmetic, language, and 


studies, the first and second grades 
can work together very well, as ca® 
the third and fourth grades, the 
fifth and sixth grades, and the s#* 
enth and eighth grades. 
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Naturally your reading cannot 
fall into these groups. The wise 
teacher will group her children ac- 
cording to their reading ability, 
regardless of their age or grade 
Jlacement. It is entirely possible 
in a well-organized reading group 
to have a fifth-grader reading in 
the same group with a third-grade 
pupil. The success of this type of 
division will depend upon how the 
teacher presents it. There must 
be no shame or humiliation con- 
nected with it, and it must be com- 
pletely devoid of any suggestion of 


grade. 
Other subjects, such as science, 
art, music, safety, and health; 


should be taught to the group as a 
whole. In some cases these subjects 
can be taught to the upper grades 
in the latter part of the afternoon 
session after the lower grades have 
gone home. 

In teaching a subject such as sci- 
ence to a combination of several 
grades, the teacher must be careful 
to grade the material she expects 
from the children. All of the chil- 
dren can be given the same general 
subject matter, since the interest 
is there, but the same results can- 
not be expected from all. 

Teaching a combination of 
grades in one big class has many 
advantages. It makes a wealth of 
material available to all the chil- 
dren, and those in the group who 
have a special interest in that par- 
ticular subject gain immeasurably 
from the enriched content. It gives 
the older children or those in the 
upper grades an excellent opportu- 
nity to act as teachers or leaders 
for smaller groups. 

In evaluating your own school 

program, check it against the fol- 
lowing points, showing the ap- 
proximate time to be devoted to 
different phases of the school day. 
It is based on an average six-hour 
day. 
_ |. For group activity (planning 
investigating, observations, experi- 
ments, research, and creative work) 
—about two hours each day. 

2. For skill subjects (reading, 
language, arithmetic)—about two 
hours each day. 

3. For lunch, rest, cleanliness— 
about one hour each day. 

4. For physical exercise, recess, 
nature study, individual interests— 
about one hour each day. 

In working with many teachers 
and student teachers on program 
planning I have evolved a set of 
criteria by which to judge the 
school program: Perhaps you will 
find these helpful in creating a pro- 
gram for your school. 

1. Does your program provide 
an opportunity to come into con- 
tact with each pupil at least four 
times a day? 

2. Does your program provide 
shorter, but more frequent, periods 
of contact with the younger chil- 
dren? The little ones must have 
you with them often, if only for a 
brief period each time, because 
their span of attention and their 
memories are short. 

3. Does your program provide 
for correlation and integration 
Wheneve: possible? If you are 
teaching a unit on Indians in social 
studies, don’t lose the valuable op- 


portunity you have to study Indian 
music and do Indian art at the 
same time. 

4. No school should consist of 
more than four groups. Have you 
successfully combined the grades in 
your room so that you are working 
with only four groups? 

5. Does your program provide 
for guided study and play time as 
well as recitation periods? 

6. Have you combined subjects 
wherever possible? For example, 
if you have been giving a list of 





spelling words to the children to 
study and then another list of words 
to form into sentences for thegram- 
mar lesson, why not combine the 
two, teaching the necessary gram- 
mar by using the spelling words for 
that week? 

7. Are you making your health 
program meaningful by teaching 
the children to wash their hands at 
the proper times, to bring well- 
balanced lunches, and to apply to 
their daily lives the health rules 
they have learned in school? 








8. Have you provided for fre- 
quent rest periods through the day? 
Children should have several times 
a day when they rest from work, 
look back at what they have done, 
and look ahead to where they are 
going? 

9. Is your program planned_ to 
serve the children, or are the chil- 
dren supposed to fit themselves in- 
to your program needs? 

10. Can your program be al- 
tered without “the world’s coming 
to an end”? It should be flexible. 

















4- point program on 


menstruation every youn g girl 


should know... 


new groups mature every year—so 


be sure each gets these timely aids: 

































The Story of 
Menstruation 


Mites bb) tit te hi HR 


10-MINUTE, ALL COLOR FILM. 


“The Story of Menstruation’ by Walt Disney 
Productions, has been acclaimed by teachers and 
students alike. Here is a calm, straight-forward 
approach on a most delicate subject. Comes com- 
plete with sound. A 16mm. print is available, free, 
on a short-term loan. 
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TEACHING GUIDE & MENSTRUALCHART. 


The Teaching Guide covers practical methods for 
your educational program on menstruation. The 
large colored chart on menstrual physiology is 
designed especially for supplementary classroom 
lectures; outlines the menstrual process in easy- 
to-follow diagrams. 
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INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET. 


You'll find the informative pamphlet ‘‘Very Personally 
Yours” an excellent help for reference and review. It 
is based on the film; explains normal bodily functions 
in a clear, simple style. Every girl should have a copy. 


International Cellucotton Products Co., Dept. I-90 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Please send me, free, with the compliments of Kotex*, your 
16mm. sound film, “The Story of Menstruation.” This you 
license me to exhibit without charge during the period specified 
below. I, in turn, promise: 


1. Within days after receipt to return the same prepaid 
in the spark-proof metal case in which I receive it. 

2. To make no charge for admission when showing the picture. 
3. To use sound equipment and to show the film complete. 
Preferred Date of Receipt (allow 4 weeks) a 
2nd Choice (allow 5 wks.) 3rd Choice (allow 6 wks.) 


In addition to the film, please send me: copies of the 
booklet, ““Very Personally Yours,” which will be distributed 
to those who see the picture. 


Also send Menstrual Physiology Chart [) 


and Teaching Guide... 2) 
Name POR citi ininiiontiinipel 
Acting for... . ia : 
(Name of Institution or Organization) 
Street 
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NO WONDER SO MANY FOLKS 


ake Good Monev! 


These Exquisite Doehla Greeting Card and 


Stationery Assortments Sell on Sight! 
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“Name-Imprinted” 


delighted to give you big 
ENCE NEEDED 
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Copyright 1960, Harry Deeb 


ERE'S a friendly way to make a fine income, spare-time or full 


our FREE BOOK shows ' 
easy ways for any beginner to make money! You 
make up to 50¢ on each $1 box, even more on 
bonus orders. Mail coupon now 

for sample boxes on approval, including new 
“50-for-$1" name-imprinted 
tion. HARRY DOEHLA Co., Studio I 19, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. (If you live west of Rockies—mail 
coupon to Palo Alto, Calif.) 


time. Show lovely Doehla Box Assortments of richly deco- 
rated Christmas and All-Occasion Greeting Cards, distinctive 
Stationery, gay Gift Wrappings. Many other 
Doehla items so exceptionally beautiful that 
your friends, neighbors, and co-workers will be 


orders. NO EXPERI- 


you <=» 


Makes Money— 
and Friends Too 
“The were 


’ so attractive they 
cards. No obliga- sold on sight. Friends 


without money 


cards 


gave orders unnesi- 
tatingly. I'm making 
friends, aside from 
my regular duties.’ 
Mary Pasciucco, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
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cons a] | HARRY DOEHLA CO., Studio | 19, Fitchburg, Mass. (or Palo Alto, Colif.) 1 
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Children 











The card for the letter “f” shows 
an angry cat who says “f-f-f-f-" 
The story tells the pupils to imi- 
tate this sound while. holding 
their hands out from their heads 
like the big cars of the angry cat. 


love 


PHONICS Are FUN 
With Ideal Talking Letters 


these new animated flash cards; 


learning tempo is increased. 

Inside each letter is a picture of an animal or ob- 
ject with which the sound is associated. 
ture makes each letter a living character 
be forgotten. 


The pie- 


never to 


A story on the back of each card, to 
be read by the teacher, invites imita- 


tive action that increases retentive 
powers. 29 cards, 6” x 7”, with 
instructions— $1.00. Order from 
your school supply dealer Ideal 


Phonic Talking Letters No. 262. 
IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
8322 Birkhoft Ave. * Chicago 20, Ill. 












Take your students to 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER new rors 


®@ See the wonders of this unique 
“city within a city”. A Rockefeller 





Center Guided Tour includes a 
thrilling sky view of New York 
from the 70-story 
RCA Observation Roof. 





Complete Guided Tour, $1.40 
includes Observation Roof 
SPECIAL STUDENT GrovuP 
RATE (ages 12 to 20)—65¢ 
for turther information esd 
group rates write: Rockefelier 
Center Guided Tour & Obser- 
vation Reef, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York 
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GLORIOUS 


fo) 5 
7B, 3 DAYS IN 


NEW YORK 
$1950 PER PERSON 









(2 6 A ROOM) 
— INCLUDES — 
Choice Room with Bath & Radio 
~ 3 Days & 2 Nights — Complete 
Breakfast in Dining Room, in- 
cludes Tip 
Empire State Bidg. Observation Tower — 
Radio City Music Hall — Lecture Tour 
of N.B.C. Radio & Television Studios - 
Choice of Other Selected Attractions 
Single Room $1.00 Additional per Day 
~- Twin Beds $.50 addtl. per Day. per 
Person 
TELEVISION IF DESIRED 
F. N. McBRIDE 


‘ yh Managing Director 


227 W. 45th St., Just off B’way 





" able to hold water. 




















SIMPLE SCIENCE 
EXPERIMENTS 








Some Experiments with Water 


GEORGE W. HAUPT 


Professor of Science, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Glassboro, New Jersey 


HROUGH _ simple 
described here, you can help 
and to 
understand more about water 


T experiments 


boys girls in your classes 


Water and Fire 


Fasten a candle upright on a 
plate or stone. Light the candle. 
Pass a cold knife blade rapidly 


through the flame. Drops of water 








collect on the blade. Where does 
the water come from? 

The flame produces the water. 
Fire always produces water. Fuels, 
or things that burn, usually have 
two basic elements, carbon and hy- 
drogen. The flame releases hydro- 
gen, which combines with oxygen, 
an element found in air. Hydro- 
gen together with oxygen equals 
The chemist writes water 
H.O. 


water. 
in this manner: 


Water and Air 


With mouth wide open, breathe 


against a dry blackboard. Water 
collects on the blackboard. This 
water is carried by. the breath. 
Some of this water was formed 


from hydrogen in our foods and 
oxygen in the air of our lungs. The 
water in our breath was formed by 
the same process, essentially, as wa- 
ter from the burning candle. 

Place some cold water and ice in 
a shiny metal cup. Stir the ice and 
water. Water collects on the outs 
side of the cup. This water comes 
from the air. The water condenses 
on the outside of the cup. Air is 
Warm air can 

















hold than cold air. When 
you stir the water and ice you cool 
the air around the cup. When 
this air can no longer hold its 
moisture, you can see tiny drops of 
water collect against the outside 
of the cup. 

Condensation is the cause of rain, 
Condensation occurs on a_ large 
scale when it rains. Clouds are real- 
ly masses of air containing large 
amounts of moisture. Traveling air 
currents cause these masses to rise 
to higher altitudes that are much 
colder. When the air drops in tem- 
perature, it can no longer hold 
the moisture, and condensation oc- 
curs. 

Prove that air can hold moisture 
by boiling water in a_teakettle, 
Where does the steam go when it 
comes out of the spout? If the 
temperature outside is colder than 
the temperature inside, turn the: 
teakettle toward a closed window. 
What have you proved when drops 
water begin to collect on the 
cold windowpane? 


more 


of 











Air can hold water, but water 
can hold air, too. When fish 
breathe they use the air that is dis 
solved in the water. Heat will drive 
the air out of the water. Compare 
the taste of boiled and unboiled 
water. Boiled water tastes flat 
Air gives water a pleasing taste. If 
the boiled water is allowed to cod 
and stand in a shallow pan for 
some time, the taste returns be 
cause air is reabsorbed. In ordet 
to grow, crops of all kinds need the 
air that water carries. 

Water and Earth 

Some soils hold the water bet 
ter than others. This makes them 
suitable for different crops. Punch 
five even holes in each of three @ 
cans. Fill the cans with samples 
clay, loam, and sandy soils. Pott 
an equal amount of water on eat 
Measure how much moisture @ 
soil will hold before the walt 
comes through the bottom of the 
can. Draw conclusions as to 
most suitable use for each of the 
three types of soil. 
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| A Reading Tea 


LULA WALKER 


Substitute Teacher, Public Schools, 
Santa Ana, California 


ARRY is a poor reader. Please 
H see that he brings his book 
home so I can help him,” says 
Harry’s mother to Teacher the first 
week of school. But Teacher knows 
that for all Mother’s good inten- 
tions, the “helping” will probably 
consist of listening to Harry read 
and patiently pronouncing the 
words he doesn’t know. 

Barbara’s mother is more skep- 
tical of her pedagogical prowess. 
“T know Barbara is weak in read- 
ing,” she says, “but ways of teach- 
ing are different from when I went 
to school. Maybe I wouldn’t be 
much help.” 

Suddenly Teacher gets an idea. 
Maybe she can give those mothers 
a few hints that might help those 
home sessions in reading. To be 
sure, Teacher has no illusions con- 
cerning making teachers out of 
nonteachers in one easy lesson, but 
she might be able to shed a little 
light on the reading problem. Cer- 
tainly those youngsters could profit 
with a bit of home help of the right 
sort, for with thirty-eight third- 
graders Teacher must spread her- 
self pretty thin. 

So why not give a “Reading 
Tea”? Let your invitation be in- 
formal. Perhaps the following 
thyme might be apropos. 

On Friday p.m. at a quarter of three 
Will you please come to our Reading 

Tea? 

It’s just a simple friendly meeting 
To extend to you a sincere greeting 
And try to show in a simple way 

How we teach reading in school today. 


After school seems the most suit- 
able time for the meeting, as the 


.presence of thirty-eight wigglers 


might cramp Teacher’s style. A few 
children will be needed for demon- 
stration, however. Those whose 
mothers have come may be the fa- 
vored ones, or you may want to use 
a particular reading group. The 
rest of the pupils can have their in- 
nings at some future time. 

Since you can hope to present 
only the simplest and most obvious 
points, and not many of those, sup- 
pose you confine your efforts to 
help in word recognition, that great 
stumbling block for poor readers. 
You might begin something like 
this. “Before I had training in the 
teaching of reading, I thought my 
teaching duty was done when [I lis- 
tened to the reading, pronounced 
the words the children didn’t know, 
and asked a few questions to make 
sure the story was understood. Now 

know better. Our method in 
school is to help the child help 
himself when he meets a word he 
can’t pronounce. For instance, 
have you noticed how your young- 
ster hesitates when he meets a com- 
bination of two simple words that 

€ is used to seeing separately?” 

Call attention to a list of com- 
Pound words on the blackboard 
such as: overtook, horseshoe, sea- 
shore, raincoat, somehow. Cover 
the first part of each word and ask 
a child what the second part is. 








Then cover the second part of each 
word and ask what the first part is. 
Next have the child put the two 
words together. 

You might also demonstrate the 
similar practice -of finding little 
words in big ones. Use such words 
as thin, think, ranch, and wheat, 
and have the children underline 
the little words they find. 

Call attention to the endings ing, 
ed, and ly. Pronounce from a list 
on the blackboard some words that 
have these endings. Ask the chil- 





dren to clap when they hear a cer- 
tain ending. 

If there is time, review the long 
and short vowel sounds, Explain 
that the vowel a has more than one 
sound. Ask the children to listen 
to the words you pronounce and 
have them clap once wien they 
hear a vowel that says its own 
name. Use such words as at, ate, 
cake, cat, and take. 

Urge your visitors not to pro- 
nounce words for their children 
until they have tried to help the 





child discover what the word is for 
himself, according to the method 
just described. Explain that the 
number of pages read is unimpor- 
tant, for fluency will come as the 
child’s ability to recognize words in- 
creases. 

Explain to the mothers that there 
are many other ways to aid word 
recognition and that you will be 
using more and more of them. 

Invite your visitors to come again 
when you will be applying these 


practices in the classroom. 





THIS NEWLY DESIGNED PROGRAM 
MAKES CLEANLINESS AN EXCITING GAME 


In countless schools from coast to coast 
the Ivory Inspection Patrol has helped 
teachers instill in children a keener 
appreciation of the importance of 


good cleanliness habits. 


The Patrol material has been newly 
designed ... made more attractive 
than ever. Appealing to the competi- 
tive spirit inherent in children, it 


makes cleanliness a fascinating game. 


Add interest to your school program 
with the Ivory Inspection Patrol. 
You'll be promoting a very worth- 
while objective—better cleanliness 
habits among your pupils. The ma- 
terial is free... the coupon below 


will bring it to you. 
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INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION PATROL 
SHEETS—colorfully printed on both sides— 
link school and home, Through them, your 
efforts to foster good cleanliness habits in 
the schoolroom are checked on—and sup- 


plemented by the parents. 














THIS GAYLY-COLORED 17” x 22” WALL CHART 


for posting on your bulletin board—is intended to show the day- 
by-day cleanliness record of each child for a 4 weeks’ period. Space 
for 30 names is provided. Stickers in the form of miniature cakes 
of Ivory Soap record daily progress. Classes may be divided into 
competing Patrol Groups. Additional charts will be provided for 
classes of more than 30 pupils, 


material for. 





THIS COUPON WILI 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Education Dept. X, P. O. Box 599—Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
I am interested in the new Ivory Inspection Patrol program. Please send me sufficient 


students. 
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CITY OR TOWN 


This offer good only im Umited States, its possessions, and Canada, 
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Will Bring Goa 
Teaching Success™ 


You can save time and labor now by using 
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® “Teaching Pictures” which have been devel. ‘ 
ri en oped by leading visual educators . .. Use | ‘OF 
visual methods to reduce your own and sty. the 
dents’ fatigue, build vocabulary, make better em 
back-to-school readers, increase attention and learning . ,, spe 
‘ Cost little .. . Four million teaching picture 1 
Kindergarten or primary teachers will be very meer ta to | ciat 
enthusiastic about a set of Vari-A-Blocks. Cut from ate da indies Gate | exa 
sturdy beech wood, the 96 blocks, with their 16 TEACHING, PORTFOLIOS ON, APPROVAL of 
geometrical shapes, can be assembled into practi- stg yt CE cROOM. chil 
cally any object familiar to young children’s expe- | I 
rience. Steel fasteners make certain that the object PIONEER DAYS BRAZIL that 
: . ~ — Sale COLONIAL LIFE AUSTRALIA 
will hold its shape. Address the Invention Sales A NATION 18 BORN syorn aeRica of 


“SEW EASY WITH 
COTTON BAGS” 


Back-to-school days will be gay 
days, like play days, with your 
sewing classes the highlight on 
each girls agenda. It’s SO easy 
... with cotton bags .. . to create 
lively interest in sewing projects. 
Your girls will develop skill and 
spend happy moments turning 
feed and flour sacks into pretty 
dresses and household items. 
“Sew Easy with Cotton Bags,” 
the new booklet with clever illus- 
trations and latest patterns, 
captures their interest and tells 
them how. 


Write for your free booklets now—vup to 
25 per class. Over 5,000,000 copies of 
previous editions distributed. Booklet in- 
cludes Simplicity patterns, readily avail- 
able. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
BOX 76 
MEMPHIS 1, TENN. 
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Last February after we ran the story 
of little indoor gardens we had many 
for supplies for classroom 
gardens. The Walter L. Herne Co. of 
830 Broadway, ‘New York 3, N.Y., has 
sent us a miniature indoor garden that 
really grows. The children themselves 
ean plant, landscape, and care for the 
garden, and the metal tray is watertight. 


* 


For dusting, polishing, or cleaning, as 
well as taking care of washbasins or 
mopping up spilled water, are Plaracot 
and cloths. Twelve of these 
towels come wrapped in a _ package. 
Made of plastic rayon, they absorb two 
and one-half times more water than 
ordinary cloth, are lint-free, and can be 
cleaned simply by rinsing in cold wa- 
ter. These should make wonderful 
utility cloths for a handcraft program. 
They hail from the Plaracot Corp., 6052 
Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 


“ 


inexpensive 


inquiries 


towels 


A tricky, multiple ad- 
dresser that may solve a paper-work 
problem is available from the Heyer 
Corp. of 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 
23, Ill. They describe this Portable 
Addresser as sleek, speedy, and fool- 
proof. About 250 addresses can be 
typed on a master spirit roll, and the 
addresser handles like a camera. 


x 

Rhythm bands are wonderful to teach 
rhythm in kindergarten and first grade 
and possibly second—but all too often 
the activity stops abruptly with nothing 
to take its place. The Handy-Folio 
Music Co. of 2821 N. 9th St.. Milwau- 
kee 6, Wis., is meeting this need with a 
two-octave symphonette, a soprano flute, 
alto and tenor harmony pipes, and so- 
prano, alto, and tenor chimes. Music 
stands and instruction books are in- 
cluded so that with an initial purchase 
you have all the equipment necessary 
for “a harmony band.” 


“ 

Many teachers used Helen Strain 
Shannon's “Letters from Santa Claus” 
last year. Two new series have been 
added, Numbers 17 and 18. These let- 
ters are in manuscript writing, were 
prepared by a child specialist, and are 
suitable for very young children to 
read. “Letters from Santa Claus” head- 
quarters is Room 920, Board of Trade 
Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


A fascinating new project for sewing classes or 


Company, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, III. 


One of the nicest offers that we have 
heard of so far comes from the West- 
field Manufacturing Co. Westfield, 
Mass., makers of Columbia bicycles. 
They will send to any teacher without 
cost cycling guides to distribute to bi- 
cycle riders. An inside disk which turns 
easily gives the rider instruction for 
every road situation. Safety-patrol spon- 
sors will want to order these for all the 
bicycle riders in school. 


9 

Samples of two products of value for 
the preservation of books have come to 
our attention, When your book is new 
its cover can be permanently preserved 
by slipping on a tough, waterproof, but 
completely transparent, cover of Plio- 
film which has been produced by the 
Saver Company of Washington, D.C. 
Books that have covers loosened by 
hard wear can be restored to useful- 
ness by using Delkote Book Saver, a 
liquid plastic that makes professional 
repairs. Write to Delkote, Inc. P.O. 
Box 1335, Wilmington 99, Del. 


x 

How many times have you needed a 
Time Teacher? Investigate the clock 
that may be obtained from the C-R 
Distributors, 1088 Parkside Rd. Cleve- 
land 8, Ohio. Its base is unbreakable 
semi-plastic board, twelve inches square. 
The white face is scratch-proof, wash- 


able, and permanent, and the steel 
hands are movable and unremovable. 
x 


Weber Costello Company of Chicago 
Heights, Ill., have a new chalk. Omega 
Chalkboard Chalk in Color gives you 
chalk in eight colors that will write and 
erase with the same ease as the dustless 
white chalk. It is available in 12-stick 
boxes of assorted colors. 


x 

Holgate Bros. Co., of Kane, Pa. is 
distributing an arithmetic board which 
was invented by Alban E. Rogers. It 
should prove particularly helpful in 
developing number concepts with slow 
pupils. It can be used in teaching the 
four basic processes and clearly indi- 
cates the relation between the numbers 
in the question and in the answer. Un- 
like some similar devices, the board is 
not likely to become a crutch on which 
the child leans, It does not stimulate 
counting, but provides a sure device 
for getting the answer, 





clubs is being offered by Kleenex (International 
Cellucotton Products Co.), 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. It consists of twelve designs and 
instructions for making Kleenex tissue box cov- 
ers. Teachers may have free master sets on re- 
quest. Individual leaflets may be ordered in 
quantities so that each girl may have directions 
for the particular box cover she desires to make. 
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A Choral Speaking Outline 


LUCIA MACK 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Elementary School, Jefferson, Wisconsin 


— a poem chorally often 
deepens children’s appreciation 
for its beauty. It can strengthen 
the imagination and stimulate the 
emotions. It is an excellent aid for 
speech improvement since pronun- 
ciation and articulation must be 
exact. In the group participation 
of choral speaking the individual 
child has a feeling of “belonging.” 

It was because of these values 
that I decided to use ten minutes 
of our reading-recitation time for 
choral speaking. 

The types of choral speaking for 
sixth-grade use, arranged in order 
(1) refrain, (2) 
two-part, (3) cumulative, (4) line- 
a-child, (5) group-speaking, and 
(6) unison. Very little unison work 
was attempted. 

The following is a summary of 
the place that the different types of 
choral speaking had in the curric- 
ulum of my sixth grade last year. 


SEPTEMBER 


In September the class was intro- 
duced to choral speaking in the sim- 
ple form or refrain type. This was 
correlated with the reading and 
language classes. 

Humorous selections, such as 
“The Jabberwocky,” by Lewis 
Carroll; “Eletelephony,” by Laura 
Richards; “Tip-Toe Tale,” by 


| Dixie Willson; and “Pirate Don 


Dirk of Dowdee,” by Mildred 
Meigs, were used first, to inspire 
the children really to enjoy choral- 
speaking activities. 

OCTOBER 


In October the class reviewed 


| the refrain type of choral work, 





studied variations of this type, and 
was introduced to two-part work 
for Halloween presentation. 

A Halloween program consisting 
of a playlet and choral speaking 
was given for the other grades and 
the parents. We used The Big 
Book of Halloween Entertainments 
(Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago 16). 

For a review of the refrain type, 
the poems “It’s Just Halloween,” 
“Who's Afraid?” and “Halloween’s 
for Boys” were used. For varia- 
tions of this type, “A Recipe for 
Halloween,” “A Halloween Acros- 


| tic,” and “The Runaway Halloween 





Cat” were used. The poems “A 
Motley Troupe,” “The Witch and 
Her Cat,” and “Old Halloween” 
called for the two-part type of 
choral speaking. 


NOVEMBER 


Each of the grades in the elemen- 
tary building presents a program 
for the other grades in the observ- 
ance of Armistice Day. This year 
Our sixth grade was interested in 
Presenting an Armistice Day choral- 
speaking program. 

As a review of the types of choral 
speaking with which they were fa- 
miliar, they used the poem “Blow, 
Bugle, Blow,” by Alfred Tennyson, 
a a refi.in type. For the two- 
part type, they used “My Creed,” 


by Howard A. Walter; “The Flag 
Goes By,” by Henry Bennett; and 
the Public Flag Law Number 826. 
As an introduction to the cumula- 
tive type of choral speaking tlfey 
used “The Flag of Our Country,” 
by Charles Sumner, and as an in- 
troduction to the unison type they 
used “The American’s Creed,” by 
William Tyler Page. 

For the observance of Children’s 
Book Week the class reviewed the 
refrain type with the presentation 
over the school’s public-address 
system of the poems “Who Hath a 
Book,” by Wilbur Nesbit, and “A 
Book,” by Emily Dickinson. 


DECEMBER 


At Christmas time the sixth- 
grade class decided to give a choral- 
speaking program for the Jefferson 
County Home for the Aged. The 
children dressed in Biblical cos- 
tumes and presented the Christmas 
story from the Gospel according to 
Luke. This employed the various 
techniques that had been used dur- 
ing the semester. It included uni- 
son, cumulative, and two-part types 
of choral speaking. Solo work was 
also a part of the program. 

A temporary recording was made 
of this program at the first practice. 
The children were critical of their 
expression and articulation. A per- 
manent recording was made of the 
actual program, and improvement 
was noticeable. 


JANUARY-MAY 


As the interest of the children 
was stimulated they were ready to 
begin more difficult work in the 
techniques of choral speaking dur- 
ing the second semester. “The Po- 
tatoes’ Dance,” by Vachel Lindsay, 
was one of their first attempts. 

Our text, The Reading Chorus, 
by Helen Gertrude Hicks (Noble 
& Noble, Inc., New York 3), was 
used at this time. Two of the basic- 
reading texts of the second semes- 
ter are Highways and Byways, by 
Parker and McKee (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston 7), and From 
Every Land, by Yoakam, Hester, 
and Abney (Laidlaw Bros., Inc., 
Chicago 6). They both have po- 
ems to be used for choral speaking. 
This is a definite aid in correlating 
choral speaking with reading. 

In February, the “Gettysburg 
Address” was studied and memor- 
ized in correlation with a biograph- 
ical unit on Lincoln. 

March and April are months for 
spring poems. Those used last year 
were “The Year’s at the Spring,” 
by Robert Browning; “Trees,” by 
Joyce Kilmer; and “I Wandered 
Lonely as a Cloud,” by William 
Wordsworth. 

For Mother’s Day in May the 
sixth-grade class formed a Choric 
Verse Choir and presented a sixty- 
minute program for their mothers. 
At this time they.gave all of the 
appropriate poems that they had 
learned during the year and also a 
group of old favorites. 








How to make 


good readers 


out of poor ones! 


Wouldn’t it be wonderful to have a class with every 
member reading at or beyond his grade level? Perhaps 
such perfection is unlikely, but you can come close to it. 


Today every teacher, right in her own classroom, can 
accomplish results in remedial teaching that could be 
attained only by clinical specialists a few short years ago. 


Build New Reading Power in Your Own Classroom 


Equipped with materials prepared specifically for 
remedial work, and using techniques tried and proved 
in our reading clinics, you can actually develop the 
necessary skills in most of your problem cases, 


Sample Materials and the ‘Know How” Are Free 


So that you may try the latest techniques in your own 
class this year, Webster Publishing Company, America’s 
largest publisher of remedial reading materials, will 
supply you free of charge: 


] How to Increase Reading Skill — a sixteen 
page booklet which tells you 
How to spot retarded readers 
How to diagnose the causes of reading failure 
What to do to increase reading skill 
How to use specialized remedial materials 


2 A kit of corrective materials — not mere page 
samples, but a working set generous enough to get your pro- 


gram under way. 


Reading failure is the most serious school failure. It 


contributes directly to failures in all subjects, to per- “1 
sonality maladjustments, and delinquency. The coupon | a ™ \ 
below brings another chance to your poor oo \ 
readers, Be sure you 4 of \ 
mail it today. - P coy we NV 
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Using Hobbies in the C lassroom 


EDITH F. MILLER 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Central School, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


ne of the secrets of happiness 
O is the ability to get along by 
oneself without depending on arti- 
ficial entertainment. The child 
who hobby during his 
school years may develop a life- 
long leisure-time interest that will 
help him live a happier life be- 
cause he can amuse himself. 

As’ an outgrowth of a unit on 
leisure time developed in my class, 
we set up a hobby exchange, which 
proved to be a very worth-while 


Starts a 


activity. 

To begin our original venture 
with hobbies, we made a_ hobby 
chart. On this chart each child’s 
interests were listed under his name. 
Here are some examples. 

Sally Hopkins 
Collecting pictures of horses. 
Collecting miniature furniture. 
Drawing pictures of cats, dogs, 

and rabbits. 

Billy Adams 
Collecting pictures of dogs and 

horses. 

Collecting stamps. 

Hiking. 

Dick Smith 

Building model boats 

Collecting post cards. 

The children who had no hob- 
bies selected some which they 
thought they might like, and their 
names and chosen hobbies were list- 
ed on the chart. After a time these 
children often developed a genuine 
interest in a certain hobby, as other 
children helped them with it. 

After we finished making the 
hobby chart, we discussed the dif- 
ferent hobbies which were listed on 
it. We mentioned the values of 
each hobby, and we listed various 
wavs the hobbies could be arranged 
or kept. For instance, Sally decided 
to put the pictures of horses which 
she collected in a scrapbook. Billy 
planned to keep a small notebook 
containing the dates of the hikes he 
took, where he went, and the things 
of interest that he saw on each hike. 
Dick classified his post cards ac- 
cording to states. In this way the 
hobbies could be easily reviewed 
from time to time. 

The hobby chart was in con- 
stant use. Mary, who collected pic- 
tures of animals, consulted the chart 
to see who would be interested in 
all her extra pictures. When Billy 
found that he had two stamps 
which were alike, he looked at the 
chart to see who else was a stamp 
collector and might like his dupli- 
cates. Thus the habits of sharing 
and of helping one another grew as 
the hobby exchange flourished. 

Throughout the year the hobby 
chart was changed as the hobbies 
of the children changed. After a 
few weeks of collecting both bird 
and animal pictures, Mary decided 
to concentrate on collecting pic- 
tures of birds. Jimmy’s original in- 
terest in collecting arrowheads led 
him to an interest in collecting d‘f- 
ferent kinds of rocks. Marguerite 
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added stamp collecting to her list 
of hobbies. 

As the different hobbies devel- 
oped, we found that many children 
were interested in dramatics, so 
these children formed a dramatic 
club. 

Fellow enthusiasts got together 
outside of school for hiking parties, 
marble tournaments, and other sim- 
ilar ventures. 

At Christmas time we had a hob- 
by party. Each child was given a 
copy of the hobby chart to take 
home early in December. The chil- 
dren had a great deal of fun and 
no expense as they looked for birds’ 
nests, rocks, stamps, pictures, post 
cards, shells, maps, match covers, 
and other materials to add to the 
hobbies of their friends. When these 
gaily wrapped gifts were opened at 
the hobby party, each child was 
able to say sincerely, “This is just 
what I wanted!” It was an excel- 
lent substitute for the usual ex- 
change of gifts. 

Not only can children help by 
bringing in items for other hobby- 
ists, but they can also co-operate by 
telling their classmates where cer- 
tain things can be obtained or 
where they may get useful informa- 
tion. For example, Dick built mod- 
el boats, so he was happy to have 
Jean tell him about a model-boat 
exhibit that was to be held the next 
week. Polly was glad to learn of a 
book in the library that would help 
her with her hobby of cooking. 
And the gardeners were referred to 
the Green Thumb column in the 
newspaper each Friday. 

Whenever possible, the interests 
of the hobbyists were used to en- 
rich the regular classwork. Map 
collectors, stamp collectors, and 
collectors of dolls in costume con- 
tributed much to the social-studies 
program. A girl whose hobby was 
reading biographies was able to 
contribute to the history class many 
interesting facts which she had 
learned while engaged in her hob- 
by. The gardeners in the class 
helped beautify the classroom by 
bringing flowers that they had 
grown. They contributed to the 
science class, too. 

I have found that a hobby show 
is always a worth-while project. 
Here the children have a chance to 
exhibit their hobbies and talk with 
other hobbyists about different hob- 
bies. Pictures of members of the 
class enjoying their hobbies form 
an interesting display at the hobby 
show. Magazines relating to hob- 
bies can be borrowed from the li- 
brary. 

The posters made to announce 
the hobby show, and the labels 
naming each hobby and its owner, 
both provide an opportunity for the 
teacher to tie art and English in 
with the hobby exhibit. 

An effective assembly program 
was also staged, using hobbies as its 
theme. A short skit was given to 
show how the different pupils used 
their hobbies in their leisure time. 














Here are effective ways to teach the impo 
breakfast and to correlate breakfast informatiqn with the 





OF GRADES 1°2:°.: 


"a 3 Jateresting 
the Ways You 
Cau Correlate 


IN GRADES 1°2°3 


various school subjects: | 


**A Breakfast Chart for Mother’s Kitchen.” Make 
a breakfast mural or poster. 


Write paragraphs or give talks 


Use the clock to show the lapse 
of time between meals. Learn 
to write money numbers. Count the numbers of 
fruits, cereals, breads, milk, and butter which make 
up a list of foods for breakfast. 


Read simple stories about 
foods eaten for breakfast. Play 
reading games containing the names of breakfast 
foods and words about breakfast. 


Decorate breakfast place mats 


about breakfast. List new words 


used in study of breakfast. Learn to spell new 
words—breakfast, healthy, cereal, fruit, etc. 


These are a few of the many learning experiences 
described in the Elementary Breakfast Teaching 
Unit for grades 1, 2, and 3, edited by Laura Oftedal, 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago. It 
includes a 24-page Teacher's Manual, ‘‘ A Classroom 
Breakfast Party and Other Classroom Activities,” 
a Breakfast Calendar in full color, and 30 Students’ 
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| 
and breakfast napkins. Color 
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Notebook Folders, entitled ‘‘ My Breakfast Book.”’ 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


devoted to the 





A research and educati: 
bet 


terment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Tricks for Tyros 


LOUISE ANNE WHEELER 
Teacher of English, 

Upper School, Montclair Academy, 
Montclair, New Jersey 


Oiling the Wheels 


The things that will cause youn 
big teaching troubles are the 
‘little’ things—the activities so 
seemingly insignificant that educa- 
tien courses just don’t mention 
them at all. Carefully planned les- 
sons can come to grief if the under- 
lying machinery fails to function 
smoothly. 

Don’t worry about teaching spell- 
ing, composition, social studies, o1 
art during the first day of school. 
Instead, help the children to learn 
where books, paper, pencils, and 
paint are kept. Plan with the chil- 
dren how these materials can be 
passed, collected, and put away. 
The time spent in developing these 
habits will be saved many times. 
Discussing these problems early in 
the year will serve as an opportu 
nity for the establishment of rap- 
port between you and your new 
group. of children. 


Unforgivable Faux Pas 


When you begin teaching, you 


will make many mistakes—all be- 
ginners do. However, there are 
some things concerned with the 


teaching profession that you must 
do perfectly from the very start, so 
try to remember not to commit the 
following “unforgivable faux pas.” 

Teachers Meetings: Coming 
late; being unprepared with an as- 
signment for 
to attend. 

Official Reports: Preparing them 
maccurately or incompletely; fail- 
ing to hand them in until after th 
dead line. 

Attendance: Neglecting to indi- 
cate your presence each day by the 
method used in school for 
checking in; failing to notify all 
proper authorities if you are un- 
able to be in school; arriving a few 
minutes after the time set for teach- 
ers to be in their « lassrooms. 

Miscellaneous: Ignoring notices 
which are posted or delivered to 
your room; neglecting to make re- 
quested announcements to pupils: 
being ignorant of the school laws 
and regulations of your state and 
school; failing to perform assigned 
building duties; failing to inform 
the principal of your handling of 
difficult dis« ipline cases. 


discussion; forgetting 


youl 


' Hubbub in the Room 


Anno\ Ing 


interruptions during 
learnin 


situations can crush teach- 
ing enthusiasm and ruin the lesson, 
to say nothing of your disposition 











How disturbing it is, just after 
you have begun a lesson, to have 
a hand go up. “May I sharp- 
en my neil?” Barbara requests. | 


Another child interrupts with, “I 


can’t find) my pen.” ‘Then Johnny 
fomes Cown the aisle with a note 
he’s loreotten to give you. Filled 
with d you watch spreading 
confus urround you. You may 


as well say good-by to learning, for 
diversions and movement have out- 
bid you. 

Children are like that. When 
they discover the inkwell is dry, 
they call for instant attention. To 
avoid such disturbances you will 
have to forget regular teaching fo 
a while and work out, with the chil- 
dren, the need for judgment in de- 
termining the importance of an in- 
terruption. 

Let the girls and boys discuss and 
actually make a list of the things 


that cause distractions in the class- 
room. Explain to them that during 
certain types of lessons (group dis- 
cussions, test periods, or when you 
are presenting something new) they 
should be all eyes and ears for what 
is going on. At these times they 
should not worry about lost pens 
or broken pencil points. Let them 
work out appropriate times when 
they can take care of such disasters 
without disturbing others. 

The discussion of interruptions 
and the resulting confusion should 









not end with setting up rules for 


formal conduct. Children should 
not feel bound to their seats until 
they are released by hand-waving 
signals. Instead, the plans they 
work out with you should lead them 
to improved judgment on their 
part and thought for the rights of 
others. As these ideas become es- 
tablished in the minds of the chil- 
dren, turmoil in your classroom 
should disappear. Friendly infor- 
mality and a disciplined spirit of 
work should be the result. 








Sixty-five pounds of coal are needed to make 


every barrel of cement 


Paper-making requires one pound of coal for 


each pound of finished paper. 


The dairy industry uses vast amounts of coal 


annually for low-cost light, heat and power. 











Versatile nvlon fabrics for clothing of all kinds 


are a product of coal “chemistry.” 





Much of America’s electricity is generated 


from coal in huge power plants like this. 





Sulpha drugs, aspirin, and hundreds of other 


“chemical” products are derived from coal, 


Scores of photographs like these are included in the 
dramatic story of CoAL AT work, An informative, 
factual, profusely-illustrated booklet by that title 


has been prepared for use by teachers in classroom 
work, COAL AT WORK explains in graphic terms how 
coal heats and lights our cities, powers our indus- 


tries and transportation — and serves the entire 


nation. 


Send today for your free sample copy! 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


Name —_ 
Street 
Citv___ : Zone ee 
Position or Grade hiedenthcteniennens BS 
L, a ans enn cin thee an ew ewesaseun cba asinabanedibas 
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How much 
coal 


did YOU 
use today? 


It may come as pretty much of a 
surprise to you to learn how 
much coal the average person 
“uses” in a day. For instance, it 
takes a pound of coal to produce 
100 sheets of paper the size of 
this page. And we all use paper 
. an average of more than 330 
pounds a year for every man, 
woman and child in America. 
Coal helps produce virtually 
everything you wear, eat or use. 
Your clothing is made of textiles 
which depend on coal through- 
out every step of manufacture. 
Electricity to light your home 
and school is generated from 
coal. And, food, both fresh and 
canned, depends upon coal for 
processing and transportation. 
So it’s easy to see why so 
much coal is needed... this year 
America will use between 450 
and 500 million tons. And even if 
you, yourself, never buy a single 
lump of coal—this year youl 
“use” about 6,000 pounds! 


DF GRO et 8.0 2 


Bite 


Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. | 





Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me a free specimen copy of the new 


illustrated booklet, coAL AT WORK. 














FREE Teaching MATERIALS 














BENTON REVIEW PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
Please send me a free copy of your new booklet, 


THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 7g 


Social Silhouettes. 
Name Grade 


Stree? or R.D._ 


4 


City Zone State 

eee ee SS eS Se SS eS SS SS KS SS SF SS SS KS KS SF KS KS KF SF SF SS KS eS SS Se ee eee eee eee eee ee 
KELLOGG CO., Home Economics Services THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 425 
Please send me Kellogg's Early Bird Breakfast Game with colorful wall poster, score folder 
for each pupil, prize buttons for pupils in winning team, and seal for each pupil with 


GB 


perfect score. There are ...... . children in my class. (See page 93) 

Name Grade 
Street or R.D ..$chool —_— 
School Address 
City Zone State 


See SSS SSS SKS SOC KF SF SK SK KS KS SS SS SR Se eK RE eee eee eee eee eee 
HARCOURT, BRACE AND CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 330 


Please send me a free copy of your Graded List of Books for School Libraries, as adver- 
tised on Page 16 


4 


Name 
Street or R.D. 
City State 


Sl) sc auuweueauaceduncaccccceuuesaaeel eo 


PACKARD PAPER & TWINE CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 162 
Please send me information on your FEATHER-MARK BROADLINE PEN for making posters, 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


GB 


flash cards, labels, etc 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 





SSS SS SS SS SS SS KC SK SF KS SF SS KS KF CK SS SB SSS SS eS ee Ree eee ee eee eee 
SiIFO COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 248 | 
Please send me your catalog which shows educational toys to be used in my classroom. 


Grade 


City Zone State | 


Name 


Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


a 
< 


Zone State 
rT TTT ITITITITTTTTTlTllTTeeeeeerreclcolloeeeeeolececoceceecrerrereer 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 919 THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 247 
Please send me, free and without obligation, new Rhythm Band Catalog. 
Grade 


Name 


e 


Street or R.D No. Pupils 


LYONS & CARNAHAN THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 [5] 
Please send descriptive bulletins on your complete phonics program. 


Grade 
No. Pupils__— 


Name 
Street or R.D. 


GB 


City Zone State 
Se ee SSS SS SS SKK SK SEK KK SS SKK KS KK SS SK SK KK KK eee eee ee eee 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, Educational Dept. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 160 
Please send me a copy of your recently published 16-page picture-booklet entitled ‘'Coal 


4 


at Work."’ | plan to use it to bring up to date our geography textbook when we study 
about coal and coal mining. 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D School — 
City Zone State 


TS reTrTrTrrriifrtrititrirrttrererteelLlCrreeOCeloCoeleeeeeeeoececeeeeeer 
PLAYSKOOL COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 238 
Please send me a copy of: ) Illustrated booklet on Playskool Building Blocks; () IIlus- 
trated two-color book on Log Cabins and Early American Forts. 
Name 

Street or R.D. 


City. Zone. State. 

LDA BAGADAGAASHUGEDSSHSOAMSMRMORMEEREMRO MURR REENaEaaE 
THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 87 
Please send me information about your Sociability Songs, and other Christian song books 
for solo, duet, high voice, Christmas, and all other special occasions. 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


4a 


Name. : Position on 
Street or RD. — Se 
City Zon State 
SSeS SS SSS SS SS SSS SS SS KS KSC SKS SS KS SS KS SS SF SSS SS SS Se eS eee ee ee ee ee eee 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 399 
Please send me complete information about your new aid to teaching, "Steps to Mastery 
of Words"’ ac described on Page 16. 
Name — = Grade 
Street or R.D. ‘ No. Pupils 


City Zon State 
ses eS SSeS SSC SS KS KS eS SK SS SF KS SS SE KC SF SF SF SS SS KS SS SS SS eS SS eS eS eS eS eee ee ee eee 


HELEN SHANNON THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 286 
Please send me one sample copy of your thrilling LETTERS from SANTA CLAUS for Kin- 
dergarten First Grade Second and Third Grade ; 

Grade 


.No. Pupils 


Name 
Street R.D,_ 


cit Zone State 
- SSS SS SSS SSS SS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSEEBEE REE eee eee eee 


or 


In requesting materials ... 
FOLLOW THESE DIRECTIONS 


| 
Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
to obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
f class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. Do NOT 
paste them on post cards. 





Send your Coupons in NOW, cut from this issue. The Instructor Coupon Service can- 
not be responsible for forwarding any coupons except those for the CURRENT SCHOOL 
YEAR. We cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. The original coupons, 
clipped from the magazine must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded. 


Other coupons are giver on pages 82, 84, 86, 88, and 102. For an Announcement of 
the 1950 Travel Contest, with Entry Blank, see page 86. 
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New Life 
for Social Studies 


MYRTLE R. WEBB 


Teacher, Grades 4-6, Elementary 
School, Windermere, Florida 


UR social-studies class was given 
O a new interest through mak- 
ing curtains for the windows at 
school. These curtains illustrated 
various social-studies topics which 
were studied by the class. 

While a particular social-studies 
unit was carried on, the main facts 
in the study were listed. Then on 
drawing paper the children drew 
pictures to portray related incidents. 
The pictures that best fold the story 
were selected to be drawn again 
with crayons on unbleached muslin 
blocks 18” x 12”. 

To make the colors more perma- 
nent, we ironed the crayon designs 
on the wrong side with a warm iron. 

When the blocks were finished, 
they were sewed together with col- 
ored bias tape. On the narrow 
valances which went across the top 
of the windows, we printed the 
name of the unit that the pictures 
on the curtain illustrated. 

The girls liked to sew the cur- 
tains together, so this activity pro- 
vided interesting seatwork for one 
group while I worked with another 
group of children. 

When the curtains were finished 
and hung, an original play was 
given, or a movie on the subject 
studied in the unit and illustrated 
in the curtains was shown. We 
often invited other grades to this 
performance. 

Transportation was the subject 
of the first curtains that the class 
made. Different means of travel, 
from walking to modern air travel, 
were pictured. 

Other units which were illus- 
trated on curtains for the windows 
were Florida, American Indians, 
The United States, Prehistoric 
Life, and Egypt. 

The curtains on Egypt pictured 
the subject so plainly that one 
child said, “Anyone would know 
that was Egypt without printing it 
on the valance.” There was a map 
of Egypt on one of the top blocks. 

We now have six pairs of curtains 


completed and hung. Five pairs 
were made last year. During the 
summer, the curtains were taken 
down and washed. Colors that 


faded were touched up afterward 
with crayons. 

During the school year, it was 
very interesting to observe the care 
with which the children selected 
the topics to be used in making the 
curtains. They were very careful 
to choose a variety of subjects and 
not to repeat the same type of pic- 
tures. 


The finished curtains gave much 


| color and a homey atmosphere to 


our schoolroom. 








RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 








Wiebeter tenet ety" ecg teal’ - 
STUCK : 

for classroom activities? §$ 
TRY Girls and Boys : 

See Third Cover for Details ° 
eeeeeeeeeeeoeoeoooeeoeoceeeeeee 






a new printing 
of this popular 


RIT BOOK! 


.-- handicraft 
projects for 
the classroom 


+++ 24 pages, 
8Y2 x 11 in. 





Just send 10c in stamps 
or coin to cover mailing 
and handling charges 


Teachers, thecountry over, have 
exclaimed over this book. Miss Agnes 
Lilley, art instructor in one of the 
country’s leading school systems, pre- 
pared this book with projects for all 
grade levels... from kindergarten to 
high school. 


Included are details on 
@ Tie-dyeing 
@ Model construction 
© Dyeing and weaving of palmetto 
e@ Braided and hooked rugs 
@ Batik on wood and fabric 
@ Raffia basketmaking 
«+. and many other subjects 


Published by the 
Makers of Att 
PURPOSE RIT Fabric 
Tints and Dyes. 








F9 
1437 W. Morris: Street 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 

stamps__.. 
Enclosed ts 10¢ in ae Bi ii ecole 
“Color Crafts for Everyone.” 





Nome 




















— 
Address, — 
City. Zone State___—- 
Teacher of. ne 
School — 
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Arithmetic and Science 
(Continued from page 40) 


enough to add and make change cor- 
rectly, being courteous, and using nap- 
kins for picking up foods not wrapped, 
were discussed. 

At recess we opened our snack bar 
to the other three classes and sold out 
completely. 

After the sale, we listed the things 
that we could do to improve our next 
ale. An important one was placing 
a limit on the amount sold to each 
customer. Another was to ask one 
class to come ten minutes before re- 
cess, one at recess, and one after recess 
in order to avoid congestion. 

The class didn’t have to be told 
how to figure our profits, even though 
it was a two-step problem. They dis- 
covered that we had made $7.18. 


The need was felt for a good hand- | 


book showing construction of amateur 
collector's equipment. The children 
asked me if I could find a suitable 
book. Of course I said I would try, 
but I warned them that it might cost 
$3.00 or more. They agreed that if I 
thought the book worth it, I should 
buy it regardless of the cost. (Some 
of them were feeling very rich until 
they figured how little would be left 
if the book cost that much.) 

New committees were chosen for the 
following Friday. This time a pur- 
chasing committee was added, as we 
were to buy part of the food for our 
next sale. 

Over the week end, I found an ex- 
cellent guidebook showing simple con- 
struction for most of the things that 
we would be needing. The book, The 
Amateur Naturalist’s Handbook, by 
Vinson Brown, seemed so interesting 
and valuable that I decided to buy it 
for myself and let the children use it. 
Monday— 

Several members of the class came 
to me with the question, “May we 
work up a skit for advertising our sale? 
We could put it on for each room as 
the poster is brought in.” This was 
an excellent opportunity for originality 
and dramatic talents to blossom. In 
free time only, they worked on the 
skit, and before the close of the school 


day, they presented it to the class for | 


suggested improvements. 

Plans for kinds and amounts of 
foods to be purchased were worked out 
by the class. Sandwich fillings requir- 
ing the least amount of preparation 
were chosen. Tuna, hard-boiled eggs, 
and chopped olives could each be 
mixed with mayonnaise and salt to 
make tasty sandwich filling. The 
health angle was stressed whenever 
possible. Everything was to be pur- 
chased on Thursday afternoon by the 
committee. I volunteered to pick up 
the cupcakes, sandwich material, and 
card tables Friday morning. Members 
of the committee were to go to the 
grocery stores and bakeries of the 
neighborhood that day to find out 
which ones were the most economical 
to buy from. They were to report on 
Tuesday. 

Tuesday 

The reports served as a basis for the 
arithmetic lesson. 
prices, decided which stores were least 
expensive. One bakery offered 10 per 
cent off for school orders. I showed 
the children how to figure percentage, 
80 they could find out how much prof- 
it we could make. On the basis of the 
number of slices of bread in a loaf, I 


gave them the problem, “How many 
sandwiches can we make from four 
loaves of bread?” They all eagerly 
worked it, and there was no, “Oh, a 
Problem! I can’t do it!” They didn’t 


think of it as being a problem, so there 
— no mental block. All of the prob- 
ems were worked out in a similar 


way. . They were interested because 
the problems concerned their own ac- 
tivities. 

Plans for selling, advertising, and 
decorating were worked on by the re- 
spective committees. 

W ednesday— 

The new selling committee wanted 
to practice selling. They proceeded 
as the others had done the week be- 
fore. 

We decided how much food to pur- 
chase and how much it would cost. 
The committee made a list of things 
to be bought and the cost of the items. 








Thursday— 

Final plans were made. The skit 
was successfully given for the rooms. 
Many had written skits to be given the 
next week. We decided to have them 
ready by Monday to be read or given 
to the class and voted upon. 

Friday— 

This time the food-preparation com- 
mittee had a greater job. Sandwiches 
had to be made and packaged. AIl of 
the sandwich filling had been prepared 
and bottled by the children* at home 
the night before. The most efficient 
way of preparing sandwiches was soon 





discovered and used—one child spread, 
one cut, one packaged, and one la- 
beled the sandwiches. 

The tables were set up with signs 
denoting prices and “Limit One” on 
each. 

The sale went off very well. We 
had learned much from the previous 
one. After the sale, the procedure was 
the same as last Friday. We totaled 
the amount and found what we 
earned. We decided to make a graph 
of earnings over a period of time. The 
total for this week was less than last 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Fascinating New Project For Your Sewing Classes! FREE 


12 beautiful designs and instructions by MARY BROOKS PICKEN for 









Fashion Group. 


Just a few of the many Gongs and ewing te = 
eenex Sewing Projects. 


cluded in your master set of 





“BO PEEP’’. Charming ele- 
mentary project for nursery 
use—or as a gift for a little 
girl. Teaches measuring and 
cutting cotton fabric; plain 
machine hem; how to stitch 
twilled tape. 





“TERRY”. Popular for bath- 
room. Instructions include 
measuring, cutting,  fittin 
Terry cloth; stitching aroun 
corners and pivoting on nee- 
dle; machine stitching; use of 
bias binding; making initial. 


ay. Teac 


*T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Mary Brooks Picken 


— internationally known sewing au- 
thority — has written 91 books on sew- 
ing. Her work has been featured in 
magazines, radio; and in schools and 
colleges throughout the country. Mrs. 
Picken is one of the founders of The 


“MADAME DU BARRY”, 
So dainty, so decorative! 
Girls learn to work in taffeta, 
fit double fabric to box, apply 
lace ruffle. Fine hand finish- 
ing, buttonhole loops, slip- 
stitching ribbon on as finish. 


“DOLLY VARDEN”. As 
quaintly appealing as a nose- 
s: making tucks 
or self-decoration; whipping 
or hemming; fitting, folding 
corners; sewing on snaps, 
shank buttons. 


© INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO. 





. Kleenex 
ont 
\W Box Covers 





Useful—Easy to make— 
Includes all sewing principles 


Wouldn’t you like an unusual, practical sewing plan that’s a 
“breeze” to teach? That sets eager needles flying—as your 
girls learn all the important sewing points? Then you’ll want 
to send for a master set of Kleenex Sewing Projects! It’s free. 
12 striking designs and easy instructions by Mary Brooks 
Picken, world famous sewing expert —for making fabric box 
covers for Kleenex tissues. 


It’s a fascinating project your girls will enjoy. Attractive, and 


on hand. 


so useful, they’ll want to make at least one for themselves, and 
others to give to their families and friends. It’s a practical 
project, too — because in most cases no new materials are needed; 
your classes can use scraps of fabric they happen to have 


As they sew—they learn 


your classes. 


Name 


Address 


City 


THE INSTRUCTOR, September 1950 


Equally important —these appealing designs incorporate every 
major principle of sewing. And because the instructions have 
been tested for clarity by girls from the 7th to the 12th grades 
—you’ll find Kleenex box covers easy to make. 

Send for your Kleenex Sewing Projects today! Your 
master set of 12 instruction folders will be mailed to you im- 
mediately. From them, you can decide which designs are best 
suited for your students. Your set will include a combination 
order blank and envelope (postage paid) —so you can request 
as many additional copies of each design as you'll need for 


FREE! Kleenex Sewing Projects 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON Propucts Co., 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Dep’t, I-90K, Chicago 11, III 

Please send me free master set of 12 designs and instruction 
folders for Kleenex box covers. I understand the set also includes 
order blank for requesting additional copies of each design. 
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FREE Teaching MATERIALS 














THE KING CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 246 


Please send your free packet of descriptive matter of your teaching materials and books. 
Grade 
Pupils 


Name 


St. or R.D No 


a, 


Zone State 
Torn ne tl TT TT DD DD A de 


STANDARD SCIENCE SUPPLY CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 200 


Please send me science catalogue and literature for teaching of science. (See Page 103.) 
Name School 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City Zone State 


A. B. DICK CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 332 


Please send me information about: [) Modern mimeographing for black-on-white copies; 
A. 8. Dick mimeograph products. 


4 


Name Position 


Street or R.D Schoo 


City Zone State 
See eee eee eee RR Oe SE eS SR RR RES RSE RE SE KS SK SS SS SE eK Ke ee ee ee ee ee eee 
HAMILTON PUBLISHING CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 205 
Please send your interesting sample packet, as mentioned in ad on Page 8. 
Name Grade 
R.D 
ity Zone 
see eee ee eee eee eK eee SE KS SK KS KC KK KK eK SK KK Ce ee eee eee 
WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 280 


Please send me your leaflet describing new educational aids for teaching better eating 


Street or No. Pupils 


a 


State 


g 


habits 

Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO., INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 [46 
Please send me your free illustrated list of new Gel-Sten Spirit Duplicating Workbooks, 
list of Workbooks printed in hectograph ink, and folder describing the Gel-Sten gelatin 
duplicator end supplies 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


. E. COMPTON & CO THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 73 
Please send me from your 1950 Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia a copy of the one reprint 


0 


checked Farm Life (primary); Coal-Heat-Petroleum intermediate grades) 
Atoms-Energy-Electrons (high school). (Only one reprint to a teacher.) 
Name 
Street or R.D 
City Zone State 


Dee ee ee a a a a a a 
ROW, PETERSON AND CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 199 


Please send me your 16-page booklet describing REAL PEOPLE, the Biographies of famous 
men and women in American History, as advertised on Page 101. 


4) 


Name Grade 
St. of R.D. No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


See SS SS SS ERR ER RR ER Kee ee ee 
ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. F-8 THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 496 


Please send me one complete project so that | may become acquainted with TEACHER- 
PLANS art and activity service for lower grade school teachers. (See ad on Page 11). 


% 


Name 
R.D 


Street or 


City Zone State 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 [95 
Please send me reprints of your unit entitled ‘'Baking—An All-American In- 
dustry’’ and also kits of supplementary teaching materia! 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D School 

City Zone State 


SOS SS SS SF SF SS SF SSS SS SS SSS SS SS SS SSS SSF SSS SS SKB eS ee eee eee eee ee 
DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 333 
Please send me a copy of your free illustrated booklet on some of Mexico's many attrac- 
tions. 


Name 


Street or R.D. 


City vd Zone State , 
ecienienenneddsSSRSOSSRSSSSSSVSSSSSISSSASEDAANAASSASSSSeSREe 


in requesting materials ... 
FOLLOW THESE INSTRUCTIONS 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
to obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
ciass! in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. Do NOT 
paste them on post cards. 


\ 


Send your coupons in NOW, cut from this issue. The Instructor Coupon Service can- 
not be responsible for forwarding any coupons except those for the CURRENT SCHOOL 
YEAR. We cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. The original coupons, 
clipped from the magazine, must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded. 

Other coupons are given on pages 80, 84, 86, 88, and 102. For an Announcement of 
the 1950 Travel Contest, with Entry Blank, see page 86. 
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Arithmetic and Science 
(Continued from page 81) 


week because mariy of the foodstuffs 
had been purchased. 

Plans for building the mounting box, 
killing jar, and nets for catching in- 
sects had been worked out during the 
week. Two members of the Insect 
Club were to find the cost of materials 
the next day and report to the class on 
Monday. Anything that could be 
found at home for making the neces- 
sary items was to be brought on Mon- 
day also. A list of materials was put 
on the blackboard by the 

In other books 
children had been reading, 
something about aquariums. This 
the interest of many. They 
wanted an aquarium for the room, so 
ifter a discussion, they voted. A com- 
mittee called the Fish Club was chosen 
to investigate the prices of aquariums 
\ report given Monday. 
\nother member was to give a report 
on “A Balanced Aquarium.” 

New committees 
the next week’s sale. 
Monday 

Reports were given on the aquar- 
ium. We learned that creek sand and 
fresh creek water, free from chemicals, 
were best for fish. A discussion of our 
water supply, and why we had to have 
it chlorinated, was carried on. I of- 
fered to take the Fish Club to the 
nearest creck that had good fresh wa 


boys. 
that the 
there was 


science 


irc yused 


was to be 


were chosen for 


ter and sand to fill the aquarium. We 
were to go the next afternoon to pur 
chase the aquarium and fill it witl 
water and sand. Plants were to be 
bought in a few days after the wate: 
had settled. <A study of plants for 


and a 
next day. 


started, 
given the 


aquariums 
was to be 
Tuesday 
During recesses several of the chil- 
dren and I talked of going on short 
field trips. I suggested to the 
that each group consist of five pupils 
They 


was report 


class 


were extremely enthusiastic 
We had a limited supply of books and 
a wide variety of interests. After dis- 


the best suited to 
their needs, they wanted to form sepa- 
clubs. In that way all books 
could be used, reports could be given, 
and separate field trips could be taken 
They were to cover the following sub- 


cussing procedure 


rate 


jects: insects, fish, rocks, sea shells, 
wild flowers, domestic flowers, ferns 
birds, and wild animals 


Wednesday— 

In starting collections such as these. 
I stressed the protection of wild life 
Undue destruction was forbidden. 

Our next was to be given on 
Friday as usual. We had many things 
to buy and much to work for from 
then on. 


OUTCOMES OF THE UNIT 


rhis unit 
studies and projects. 


sale 


worth-while 
Insect Club 


led to many 


The 


made a study of insects harmful to 
man and those that are harmless. In 
conjunction with their social studies, 
the Wild Flower Club made a map 
of wild flowers found in the United 
States. The Rock Club became in- 


terested in coal and mineral deposits 
in our country. They made maps and 
reports, and kept notebooks. 

The Rock Club found a clam fossil 
in Alum Rock Park that opened the 


way for the study of the land forma- 
tion of our valley and later on the 
land formation of the United States. 


Some went even further and made 
study of the formation of the entire 
world. 

The Bird Club studied birds of our 
valley, and then became interested in 
birds of the United States. This led 
to a study of the migration of birds. 

(Continued on page 86) 








FRONTIE 
THRILLS 





As Recreated With 


Lincoln Logs 


The Original Log Construction 
Set for Boys and Girls 5 to 12 


LINCOLN LOGS teach American 
pioneer history, stimulate imagination, 
train in co-ordination. Sets consist of 
realistic logs, supplies, and complete 
book of directions for building Log 
Cabias, Forts, Block Houses, and in- 
numerable structures such as fences, 
wagons, and bridges. Used and endorsed 
for over 25 years in American Homes. 


FREE BOOK ON LOG CABINS 

Delight your children with 
this FREE beautifully illus. 
trated 2-color book on Log 
Cabins and Early American 








Forts. WRITE FOR IT 
TODAY! 
LINCOLN LOGS 


1738 N. Lawndale, Chicago 47 
AMERICA'S NATIONAL TOY 


Native American Arts and Graff 


Eskimo, I cific Isles tare hand 
peoples Teaching helps all publish 
ers Cok wrul India n ceremonial katehina doll—$1.25 
Eskimo carved totem pole $1.25 Famous kit, four 
[Indian games with Indian rules atu equ ipment $1.50 


Indian, Mexican, 
cratts of native 


Indian bead kit with Joom—-$1.50 Story of India 
Life Deming $1 no!) 6Colored ‘Tadien pictures, pes’ 
card size, 90 pictures covering ten tribes—$2.00, 4 
ull color pies fam us Indian paintings The iss, swt 
® 2 is ‘$1 25 Wall map, early location Indias 
tribes in U.S 25e¢ Same present locations—25e 
Past numbers Mexican magazines each-——50c. Black 
board stencils 6 for Se Pacific Islands Handbook 
Robson—-84.00 Send 10c¢ for latest price list t 


J f 
George R. Momyer, Native American Arts and Crafts 


1018 Pacific Avenue, San Bernardino, California. Al 
goods sent postpaid. Your check is all 








FAT. SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONA| 
4Ast: CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Vv 


Superb Satin Velour 

Show Rich New Cards never be- 

fore offered, Amazing Value! Gets 
tasy orders FAST! Pays A - 100% 

Cash Profit. FREE Sar 30 Go} 

foes ‘arioenes Cc ards 

o ssort ts 








Please 


send 


eceonecequninenadsuntaeeenaaal 
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SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 
3617 Wellington Rd. 
Los Angeles |6, Calif. 
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A Unit on Radio 


RUTH O. BRENAN 


Teacher, Third Grade, Public Schools, 
San Marcos, California 


F you are a teacher of children 
| in the third or fourth grade, and 
looking for a new field for rapid 
growth, radio may be the answer to 
your problem. You may feel that 
your pupils are too young, that 
they can’t read well enough, or that 
they know too little about dramat- 
ics to make such an activity of real 
value. These thoughts, and many 
more, passed through my mind, too. 
You may secretly think, “I’m afraid 


I don’t know enough about radio | 
myself to guide such a project.” | 


Then you may, as I did, hesitating- 


ly try it, and finally attain for your- | 
elves and your group the satisfac- | 


tion of a task well done. 
One year my third-grade chil- 
dren worked out a unit on radio as 


the final phase of a year’s study of | 
communication, which had includ- | 


ed units on the newspaper and the 
post office. All were satisfying ex- 
periences, but I felt that the radio 
unit offered more opportunity for 
growth than anything we had ever 
tried. Children of the second grade 
participated in our radio program 
both as studio and as listening 
audiences. 

When school reopened the fol- 
lowing fall, these children, now in 
third grade, looked eagerly forward 


to the time when they could work | 


on a radio unit of their own. So, 
after a preliminary study contrast- 
ing communication of long ago 
with that of today, we decided that 
our first unit should be on radio. 

It was necessary to learn about 
all kinds of programs before we 
could decide what kind of broad- 


cast we wished to prepare. Each 


day we chose a type of program | 


to be discussed the following day. 
These included music, quizzes, 
news, comedies, mystery plays, and 
many others. The children usually 
were ready to mention a greater 
number of specific programs under 
each general classification than we 
could list on the blackboard. Dur- 
ing our discussion of the listed pro- 
grams, we considered questions 
such as: Do you like it? Why? 
Is it good or poor? Why? 
good for us to hear or not? Why? 
If these questions were asked of 
more school children, the adults 
who heard their replies might stop 
Worrying over the problem of chil- 
dren’s listening habits. For instance, 
excitement ran high when we were 
to discuss murder mysteries. I kept 
my fingers crosséd, but was ready 
for some fast explaining if anyone 
thould see this list on my black- 
board : 


Communication. 

4. Radio. 

D. Mysteries. 

“The Whistler.” 
“Suspense.” 
“Inner Sanctum.” 
I think you will be as surprised as I 
Was to hear the way the discussion 
went. ‘he children agreed that 
Such provrams were exciting, and 
they liked excitement. Since they 
ae merely dramatized stories no 


l. 
2. 
a. 


Is it | 


one is really killed or even hurt. 
“Tt’s all done with sound effects.” 
Excitement, however, is not good 
at bedtime because it disturbs sleep. 
For that reason, they agreed, this 
type of program was not the best 
for evening listening. 

Our final listing was of sound 
effects we hear on radio broadcasts. 
We experimented with sound ef- 
fects that we could make and tried 
to imitate radio characters. 

At last, after weeks of work, we 
were ready to prepare our own ra- 


dio broadcast. We read many sto- 
ries to decide which ones would 
make good radio plays. At all 
times, we have on our bookshelves 
first-, second-, and _ third-grade 
books, many kinds for each level. 
The children hunted for stories. As 
a single group, they took turns 
reading them aloud for the whole 
room. Every child volunteered and, 
by being given something he could 
do well, felt that he had made a 
real contribution to our work. Aft- 
er dramatizing these stories to de- 











cide whether they were really good 
for radio, we finally selected two 
that we wanted to use. 

Each pupil could choose the part 
he liked and try out for it. There 
were also tryouts for announcers 
and for sound-effects men, 

At first, after the parts were as- 
signed, the children gave the play 
by reading from the books. When 
there was not enough conversa- 
tion, we made.up some to fill in. 
Then each child wrote his own 

(Continued on page 85) 








AMERICA'S chaldaen 
are batir-hed whoever 
Cahn ane taking ation | 


Recent surveys show that eating habits of boys and girls have 
improved strikingly wherever teachers are using modern techniques 
to help children learn about good nutrition. But the job is big, 
and much more needs to be done! As Phipard and Stiebeling point out 
i in Adequacy of the American Diet*, “The importance of education in 
raising nutritional levels cannot be overemphasized. But the ap- 
plication of the (nutritional) knowledge we have has lagged behind 
its development.” 

* Journal of the American Medical Association, Feb, 26, 1949 
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YOUR RESPONSIBILITY IS OURS, TOO 


..+ The Millers’ National Federation represents 
America’s milling industry. We feel a responsibility 
toward today’s children. They are our children, 
too... our country’s future. With the help of 
educators and nutritionists, we have developed 
a continuing program of supplementary teach- 
ing materials which thousands of teachers are 
finding extremely helpful in teaching good 
nutrition at various grade levels. 


BREAD’S PLACE IN THE MODERN DIET 


. . . The inter-relationship of all the basic food 
groups is inescapable in teaching better eating 
habits. In this new educational material, the con- 
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Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 








Please send me a description of nutrition materials avail- 
able for 1950 and 1951. 


tribution of enriched bread and flour, important NAME..__... 
as they are, are shown in their proper relation to ADDRESS 
the over-all good diet. cry .. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, September 1950 







Wad this. coupon 


for a descriptive leaflet of 
new educational aids that are 
yours for the asking ... 


Wheat Flour Institute, Millers’ National 
Federation, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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FREE Teaching MATERIALS 











BUILT-RITE TOYS THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 335 
Please send me your free catalog describing 72 Educational Toys and Jig-Cut Picture Puz- 
ties. (See ad on Page 89.) 


Grade 
Pupils 


Name 

Street or R.D. 

-) Zone State 
eee ee eS Se ee Ke eS Ke eS SS SE KK RS KR Ke SF KS eS RSS SS SSS SS Se eee ee ee eee eee 
SWiFTt & CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 66 


Please send me copies of "'March to Market’’ booklet, and a Teacher's Manual 
{ 


4 


No 


gB 


Grade 


Pupils 


Name 

Street or R.D 

City Zone State 
eS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS KF SF SK KS eS SS SS SS SS eS eR eS ee eee ee eee ee ee 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 39 


Please send me my free copy of How to Increase Reading Skill and the teaching materials 
kit that accompanies it. 


No 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


Name 
S @F Biren 
City Zone State 


B 


DITTO, INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 45 
Piease send me [) Information about the new Ditto D-10 Direct Process Duplicator; 
(} Catalog of your 49 new Workbooks for reproduction on gelatin and direct (liquid) 
process machines 
Name Grade 

Street or R.D. County 

City Zone State 


SSS SS SS SSS KS KF SS KS SSK SK KS SS KK SSS SS SK KS SS SS Kee Cee eee eee 
INVENTION SALES CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 326 
Please send me your free catalog on your new educational aid for developing creative 
thinking — THE VARI-A-BLOCK SET — approved by child psychologists and educators, as 
described on Page 72 


Gg 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


Name 


Street or R.D 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 35 
Please send me your No. 50 Teacher's Buying Guide which catalogs over 3,500 teaching 


4 


heips 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 

SSS SSS SS SK SS KS KS SSS KS SF SC KS SC SC SF SS SF SF SS SS SS KS SF KS SF SS Se ee ee eee eee eee 
ALADDIN BOOKS (Division of American Book Co.) THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 336 
Please send me your FREE lilustrated Catalog describing Aladdin Books graded books (fic- 
tion and non-fiction) for Primary and Junior-High Students. 


nice to be a Negro child. We'll have 
some firsthand help on that from Rosa 
Belle, William, Bertha Mae, and 
others,” mentioning by name the most 
retiring of her Negro pupils. 

The time lag gave the Negro chil- 
dren time to talk over the assignment 
with their parents and friends, The 
next day they were bursting with sug- 
gestions, 

Miss Marsh, when the work of the 
day was over, introduced their subject. 
“Yesterday we talked about the Chi- 
nese whose history dates back 4000 
Will you go to the blackboard, 
James, and subtract 1863 from 1950? 
Who knows what the year 1863 stands 
for in relation to the American Ne- 
gro?” Several pupils said it was the 
freeing of the slaves and Miss Marsh 
pointed out, “In talking about Ne- 
groes, let us remember that our coun- 
try is their country; that they have had 
no chance to determine their life as 
individuals or as a group of Americans 
until the last eighty-seven years. Now, 
William, what are you eager to tell?” 

William stood up very straight, his 
black eyes shining. “It’s nice to be a 
Negro boy because we gave the spirit- 
uals to America. My mother teaches 
music and she says that they're beau- 
tiful as they are, but that in addition 
some classical pieces have been written 
around them.” 

Other children added the following 


years. 


points: 
“We know we came from strong 
people. All the weak, sick folks died 


from the hard treatment they got com- 
ing over on the slave ships or during 
their hard days as slave workers.” 

“T like our different shades of color. 
My mother calls me her ‘little black 


Developing Healthy Attitudes 
(Continued from page 38) 


orchid’ and she says my brother is her 
‘rich bronze oak leaf.’ ” 

“I want to be a runner, and it’s nice 
to know so many Negroes have been 
tops in athletics.” 

“My father says we've given s0 
many poets, musicians, artists, doctors, 
business men, and athletes to America 
in our first eighty-seven years of free- 
dom that we can do wonders in the 
next cighty-seven years.” 

This racial discussion was carried on 
as the community situation indicated, 
in this case with the Mexican children, 
the Jewish, the Polish. Miss Marsh 
made the point that we never look 
down on any race that we know a lot 
about in an open-minded way 

In Miss Marsh’s classroom there 
were about one third of the children 
who were less self-confident than the 
others. In some cases these children 
did not think as fast and were men- 
tally slow. In other cases, they were 
too shy to express themselves, too 
afraid of making a mistake. The 
teacher was more concerned over this 
latter group, for she knew that the key 
to happy living comes from the feel- 
ing of “strength within” to do what- 
ever any situation calls for. How 
could she give them all a chance to 
feel adequate, to experience success, 
and to gain courage? 

In an attempt to accomplish this, 
Miss Marsh turned one oral English 
period a week into an Interest Club. 
The children elected a chairman and 
a secretary. Then each pupil, when 
his name was called, came to the front 
of the room and entertained the class 
by showing them. something which in- 
terested him, and telling them about 

(Continued on page 97) 








Grade 
Pupils 


Name 


4 


Street or R.D No 


ity Zone State 
See 2 SS SS SF SF SS SS SS SS SF SF SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF KS SF SF SF SF SF SF SC SS SF KS SF eS eS eee ee eee eee | 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., Dept. IN 9-50 THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 22 
Please send me [) (TA) FREE Rayon Teaching Unit, Grades 1-3; ] (TB) FREE Rayon 
Teaching Unit, Grades 4-8; () (TD) FREE Rayon Science Unit. 


al 


a —— Name of School suemenipnnemamaatons 


School Address _ — - ——e aspmeprmnninastncneepsvessestanenmnnanstatonmsenesesége 
City Zone State 

seeee eee ee See SE SS SSS SSS KS SS SF SF SF SF SF SF SS SS SSF SF SS SF SF SF SF SF SS See eee eee 
RCA VICTOR DIVISION, Educational Services THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 463 
Please send me a new RCA Victor Division Record Catalog 


GB 


Name. . oe Grade 


R.D. 


4 


Street or No. Pupils 


City Zone State 

SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SSeS eee eee 
YOUNG AMERICA MAGAZINES THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 442 
Please send me samples of Young America, World Parade, Reader, Junior Reader, and 
Picture Reader weekly magazines. (The S-step Y.A. reading series.) 

Grade 


No. Pupils 


Name 


4 


Street or R.D 

State . = 

SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SS eee eee eee eeeueeeeee 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 339 
Please send me your free literature on the APECO SPEEDLINER Duplicator, and its savings 
in time, money and labor. 

Grade 


No. Pupils 


Name 
Street or R.D 


City Zone State eS 
egaueneaen ween ween e re ee eee we ee ewe wee ewe ew eee ee ee eee eee eee ew ee eee eS 


in requesting materials ... 
FOLLOW THESE DIRECTIONS 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
to obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. Do NOT 
paste them on post cards. 


7 


Send your Coupons in NOW, cut from this issue. The Instructor Coupon Service can- 
not be responsible for forwarding any coupons except those for the CURRENT SCHOOL 
YEAR. We cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. The original coupons, 
clipped from the magazine must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded. 





Other coupons are given on pages 80, 82, 86, 88, and 102. For an Announcement of 


GEL-STEN SPIRI 
PRICE \$2 
\\ Vi 


KINDERGARTEN FUN, Color Book 
Animals in Costume 

READING READINESS, Pre-Primer 
Lays Foundation for Reading ——., 

# CAN DO IT, Pre-Primer “=e, 
Teaches Observation & Reason, 

READING SEATWORK A, Grade 1 
Colors, Family & Home 


a 
READING SEATWORK B, Grode | 
Animols & Pictured Werks = 
READING SEATWORK C, Grade | 


Action Words, Matching, & ae aad 


47) 


copies when properly used on any good spirit duplicator. 


944 S$. Hilt ST. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


T/WORKBOOKS 
‘a4 






\\ 
MARY MORE|TO FOLLOW, 


Each book consists of thirty-two 8 “x 11” carbon masters (reproduced in miniature on the front cover) carefully 
printed with the finest spirit duplicating materials available and packaged in a sealed transparent moisture 
proof plastic envelope to keep the contents fresh and in perfect condition. Guaranteed to give many fine, clear 


GEL-SFEN SUPPLY CO 





EACH 
/ 


READING SEATWORK EXERCISES, Gr. 1 
Testing Silent Reading Ability 
PUN, WITH NUMBERS, BOOK 1, Grade! 
Introduction to Arithmetic 
ee HE FARM, Grades 1-3 
Form Life & Animals 
SEASONS OF THE YEAR, All Grodes 
— Large Illustrations for Holidays 
BORDERING THE SCHOOL YEAR, All Gr 
Classroom Border for Each Month 
“SouTLINE MAPS, All Grodes 
\ Countries, Continents, Stotes 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTION. 


tamu 90/4 BROOKFIELD AVENUE 








BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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the 1950 Travel Contest, with Entry Blank, see page 86. 
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Everyday and other Assort- 
Up toé% EXTRA CASH 
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SY MAIL TODAY 
SAMPLES! 


MONEY!¢ 


Sell ARTISTIC Christmas Cards 


all the extra money you need with ARTISTIC Cards. It's 80 easy! 
Just call on people you know and show them FREE SAMPLES of N 
IMPRINTED Christmas Cards. Amazing values at SO for $1 sell # 
sight. You make up to 100% profit in your spare time! Many other mone: 
making Personalized lines: Stationery, Napkins, Notes, Matches, Coaste™ 
MAKE $50 EASILY! 
Our 21-Card $1 Christmas 
Assortments pay you $50 for 
se! 100 boxes. . . Also show 
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A Unit on Radio 


(Continued from page 83) 


sript on durable, unruled paper on 
which he measured his own lines. 

Daily we practiced with a play 
microphone, followed by sugges- 
tions and criticisms from the group. 
When the play seemed about right, 
we used a real microphone with a 
speaker in an adjoining room. The 
wooden walls of our radio “‘studio” 
were draped with curtains to pro- 
duce better tone quality. Children 
from the second grade were the 
studio audience, or the listening 
audience in their own room. Some- 
times we found that our sound ef- 
fects had to be changed, voices 
needed to be stronger, or speech 
slower. 

The climax to our radio unit 
was the presentation of our radio 
plays to the community. Hundreds 
of people comprised the listening 
audience with the studio on the 
stage behind the curtains. A re- 
cording was made of the two plays 
and each child was thrilled to heat 
himself in his own radio perform- 
ance. 

All this sounds like fun and truly 
it is!) Perhaps you can read be- 
tween the lines to see the cultural 
development, but are wondering 
about the educational fundamen- 
tals? Just let me name them for 
you. 

The children read many stories 
and developed ease, speed, inter- 
est, and keen comprehension of 
content. In our regular basic read- 
ing classes the children are alert for 
plots, sound effects, and conversa- 
tional bits which would make new 
radio material. I have noticed. 
too, their attempts to dramatize sto- 
ries with their voices without bene- 
fit of sound effects or action. 

There have been decided im- 
provements in speech because of 
the need for clearer enunciation 
and for the development of good 
radio voices. Lip-and-tongue exer- 
cises were used to produce sound 
effects. Rhythmic breathing was 
essential for both sound effects and 
speech. 

For weeks our blackboard was 
covered with research material 
which the children had dictated. 
Each child was eager to make a 
copy of this material for himself, 
and each one secretly hoped that 
the group would choose his copy 
lor the teacher’s file. Then, too, 
scripts had to be easy to read, so 
interest was developed in more leg- 
ible penmanship. 
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William Tell, 1950! 


The children learned many new 
uses for capital letters and punctu- 
ation marks. Good usage, clearer 
pronunciation, and increased vo- 
cabulary were other valuable de- 
velopments in English. 

In the field of science, the teach- 
er read aloud a complete book 
entitled Sounds. Through group 
discussion and experimentation, the 
children learned many facts about 
sound waves and the way they 
travel. The class also became ac- 
quainted with the more simple 





mechanisms of the radio. Films shy children. Each one eventual- 
about radio were shown to develop ly conquered his self-consciousness 
an interest and understanding of enough to act as a sound-effects 
actual broadcasting procedure. man, to hold up signs for the studio 
Last of all, but perhaps of pri- audience, or to take a speaking 
mary importance, there was the part. 
cultural development shown by the Only one hour of our daily work 
children. All acquired poise, self- was devoted to this social-studies 
confidence, and respect for the unit. However, I believe that all 
rights and abilities of others. They the necessary third-grade language 
developed interest in good reading arts could be easily and pleasantly 
and began to select their radio pro- presented in this manner. Radio 
grams more carefully. This type | apparently has a magnetic charm 
of work was especially beneficial to | for every child. 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR #8 


| DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 





NOW available again! 


RCA VICTOR Single 
Educational R 



















$1.00* each 











for Elementary Schools 


Yes, by popular demand of teachers from all parts of the nation, 
RCA Victor is re-issuing, on single 78 rpm records, the educa- 
tional series that has been popular with schools for many years. 

These RCA Victor records were originally selected and recorded 
to aid in accomplishing specific aims and objectives in the school 
music program. They are recommended by leading music educators 
and have been accepted as the standard records for use in the 
classroom. 


Catalog includes Hundreds of Titles 


Choose your selections from hundreds of titles in such classifica- 
tions as: Songs, Melodies, Rhythmic Activities, Folk Dances, 
Games, Records for Rural Schools, etc. 


These RCA Victor Records are made of non-breakable vinyl 


Games plastic. They play at the conventional speed of 78 rpm. 


Records for 
Rural Schools 


*Prices are suggested list, subject to change without notice 
and do not apply outside continental U. S. A. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG 








Educational Services, Dept. 46-I 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me catalog of single records in the RCA Victor 
Educational Series. 


) CT TEE RI TN ee 


School. 


EFT a ae eee en cee 
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FREE Teaching MATERIALS 














sss ss ee eS ee eS eS eS KS eS eS KS KS SS KS SS SS SSS KS SS KS SS SF SF SC SS SF SC SF KS eS ee ee eee eee 
U. S. BEET SUGAR ASSN. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 4 
Send me your 20-piece Classroom Kit on the Sugar Beet (Wall Chart, Photographs of the 
Beet Sugar Industry, 26-page Teaching Manual, and illustrated 62-page book, ‘The Silver 
Wedge'’) for a unit in intermediate and upper grades. 


GB 


.Grade 
No. Pupils 


Name 


Street of R.D. 


City Zone State 

see tee eS eS SS SS KS eS eS SS KS KS KS SS KS SS KS SS SF KS SF SF KS SS KS SS SS Se ee ee eee eee eee 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 4g 
| am interested in knowing about T.C.U.'s ''10-Way Protection’’ Policy against accident, 
sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of less than a nickel a day. 

Grade 


No. Pupils 


Name 


4 


Street or R.D. 

City Zone State 
seer ee eee BS eS SK SS SS SS SS SS SF KS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF KB ee ee eee eee ee 
POW, PETERSON AND CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 199 
Please send me your new free — of Plays for Young America. (PRINT information 


GB 


below.) Name of School____. 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils -_ 


City Zone State 

see ece eee eS eS SSS SS SS KS KS SKS SS SF SS SF KS SCS SF SSF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SS eS eee eee ee 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 76 THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 7] 
Piease send —. ... copies (limit 25 per class) of your new booklet, "Sew Easy with 
Cotton Bags,"' giving lates! Simplicity patterns and newest styles and ideas for making 
clothes and household articles from cotton bags. 


4 


Name Grade 
Soeset of @,Diccuncnteee= . . : — © OEE — 
City Zone State 
See SSS SSS BSS SKC SS SSS SC SSC SC SC SC SSS SS SSF SF SS SSF SSS SSF FF SS Se eee eee 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educational Dept. X THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 92 


1 am interested in the Ivory Inspection Patrol, as described in your advertisement—colored 
17” « 22” Wall Chart and Individual Inspection Patrol Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient 


B 


material for students. 

Name Grade 
Street of R.D.. - ._ School 
City Zone State 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educational Director 
Please send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 1 - 2 - 3 


THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 9 
Grades taught avesous 
Name 


Street or R.D - —s _-s = re —— oun 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., Educational Director THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 9 
Plazse send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for GRADES 4 ~ & ~ 6. Grades taught 


Name Se - 
R.D . — 
City Zone State 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 325 
Please sond me without cost your catalog of Kindergarten-Primary Art and Educational 


4 


Street or 


B 


Materials. 

Name Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
——E — — Zone State 


HAYES SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 338 
Please send me a Free sample of Hectograph with a complete catalogue. 


nonltiG tees 
No. Pupils 


Name. 


Street or R.D 


ba) 
< 


State 

SSS SS SRS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS Sse SS SSS Se 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 337 
Please send me your complete price list and further information on your history series for 
the grades. 


Zone 


4 


Grade 
No. Pupils 


Name 


Street or R.D. 
City . —————e . State a 
SOS SSS RS SSK SSC SSS SSS SS SSS SS SSS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SS SS SSS 
FOSTER & STEWART PUBLISHING CORP. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 240 
With my purchase of 4 or more cut-outs, pledse send me free: [) Wall-size World Map 
in color; or () Interesting display picture; er () Small manufactured article which was 
actually made in one of the countries included in your OUR WORLD order. (See ad on 


Page 15.) 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D. pee No. Pupils___.___ 
City Zone State 


In requesting materials ... 
FOLLOW THESE DIRECTIONS 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
to obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. Do NOT 
paste them on post cards. 

Send your coupons in NOW, cut from this issue. The Instructor Coupon Service can- 
not be responsible for forwarding any coupons except those for the CURRENT SCHOOL 
YEAR. We cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. The original coupons, 
clipped frrom the magazine, must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded. 

Other coupons are given on pages 80, 82, 84, 88, and 102. An Announcement of the 
1950 Travel Contest, with Entry Blank, is on this page. 
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Arithmetic and Science 
(Continued from page 82) 


These are but a few samples. In- 
terest created through actual field 
trips is boundless. Besides the many 
learnings in our study of nature, the 
unit aroused an appreciation of beauty 
and the wonders of nature. 

Our snack bar is still flourishing, 
and children have learned much from 
it, socially as well as mathematically. 

There was no culminating activity at 
the end of this unit. It does not end, 
but develops and grows into hobbies 
and different fields of interest. 

As a result of carrying on these ac- 
tivities, I have observed the growing 
ability of each child to work arithme- 
tic problems and to make change and 
handle money efficiently. The class 
has gained a feeling of unity within it- 
self. There has been a growth of in- 
itiative and leadership in members of 
the groups in the club and committee 
work. The children show an increas- 
ing independence in their working 
habits—in finding material and work- 
ing out individual problems. An add- 
ed willingness to co-operate and a 
growth in their ability to work har- 
moniously with others is convincing 
proof of the value of the unit. 


The Heavy Hand versus the 


Light Touch 
(Continued from page 26) 


conditions before you were born, and 
they will do so after you leave the 
profession. In spite of these exasperat- 
ing conditions, each generation contin- 
ues to be educated. 

Now, with this bit of reasoning to 
support you, will it be possible for you 
to stand before your class, your voice 
calm, your jaw relaxed, and a friendly 
light in your eyes? If you can man- 
age a smile, too (even a rueful one 
you rate another point! 

Then sum up the situation. Ask 
the class for a quick review of the im- 
portant points of the much-interrupted 
lesson, so they will know where to be- 
gin tomorrow. 

If you can do these things, the 
chances are that the class will use the 
remaining minutes to advantage, and 
you will salvage some good from the 
wreck of your lesson plans. Above all 
else, you will keep the respect of your 
class. Can any of the outcomes from 
your lesson plans be more valuable 
than this by-product—the liking and 
respect of your class? They will see 
that they can depend on your self- 
control in good times and bad. 

And that is not all! You will grow 
taller in your own eyes, for you will 
know the feeling of power that comes 
with handling a difficult situation tact- 
fully. 

You will never hate yourself at the 
end of the school day if you use the 
light touch. 


| 1950 rauel Contest 








DID YOU TRAVEL? 
(We hope you did) 





Probably your vacation has included 
some trip or trips. so, you will 
surely want to know about the 


$1.000 


that THE INSTRUCTOR is handing to 
teachers this year for accounts of trips 
taken since October 15, 1949. 

There'll be 46 cash prizes, as listed 
below. And to everyone who doesn't 
get a money award, but complies with 
the Rules of the Contest, one of the 
famous INSTRUCTOR ILLUSTRATED 
UNITS will be sent. So you really 
can’t lose! 


46 Cash Prizes 





First Prize 250.00 
Second Prize 150.00 
Third Prize 75.00 
Fourth Prize 60.00 
Fifth Prize 40.00 
Sixth Prize 25.00 
40 Prizes of $10.00 each 400.00 

i sciuhissindhtencesncidintes $1,000.00 


If you subscribed to, or read, THE 
INSTRUCTOR during the past school 
year, you may already have sent in an 
Entry Blank and received a Cover Sheet 
to use with your manuscript. 

You are eligible to enter the Contest 
if you are (or have been at any time 
since October 15, 1949—or will be be- 
fore October 15, 1950) a teacher in 
active service or subject to call as a 
substitute, a school librarian, school 
administrator, or supervisor—with this 
EXCEPTION: Persons awarded Ist, 
2nd, or 3rd prize in a previous Instrue- 
tor Travel Contest are not eligible. 


? 


It doesn’t particularly matter how you 
traveled—by your own automobile or 
by some public means of transportation, 
such as train, ship, bus, or plane, or by 
a combination of these. We'd like you 
to tell us about your trip, writing it up 
as interestingly as you know how. 


? 


BUT the Contest will close October 15, 
and all manuscripts must be in our 
hands by that date. So fill out the 
Entry Blank below at once, and send 
it to us, either pasted on a post car 
or (first class) in an envelope addre 

to: Travel Editor, THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Dansville, N.Y. We will send you full 


information. 


Don’t let this opportunity slip by! 


of THE INSTRUCTOR | 
Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. | 


1 Dear Travel Editor: Please send me your Contest Rules, with a Cover Sheet for the Travel Letter | 
which | expect to write, telling about my Vacation Trip. 


J 1 have been to 

1 My Name is (If Mrs., so state) 
I Street or R.D._ 

P.O. G Zone 

Grade G School (or other position) 


NAME 


Please send additional copies of your announcement to the following teacher friends 





State 


| 
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ADDRESS 9- 
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Our Musical Parade 


RACHAEL BLACK 


Teacher, Second Grade, Public Schools, Alexandria, Pennsylvania 


HEN our second grade was 
W asked to participate in a 
school entertainment, the question 
arose, “What can we do?” It hap- 
pened that among our library books 
was The Singing Twins, by Laura 
Rountree Smith (A. Whitman). 
The children in this story were 
given musical terms to use for 
names when they met with their 
music master. This started our idea 
of a musical parade. 

In arranging school programs it 
is often difficult to avoid giving un- 
due prominence to attractive, tal- 
ented children. Here we saw an 
opportunity to avoid that situation 
by including the entire class. The 
leading parts were assigned first, to 
the nonsingers. 

In addition to favoring the pupils 
who could not yet match tones, the 
idea involved a wealth of correla- 
tions. The prospect of a public ap- 
pearance called attention to clean- 
liness, neatness, and posture, as well 
as rhythm, music, singing, and 
march formation. Children told of 
parades they had seen, and serious- 
ly discussed desirable conduct. 

Earlier in the year we had used 
asong entitled ““The Neighborhood 
Parade,” from Tuning Up, pub- 
lished by Ginn. Now by common 
consent all begar singing, “Oh, 
we’re march, march, marching in a 
musical parade” ; but suitable words 
were needed, and again all helped. 

Then all the musical-character 
names were posted. Of course ev- 
eryone wanted to make a copy, 
noticing spelling. The character 
names were as follows: 

Nora Note Bonnie Bar 

Carol Clef Katie Key 

Harold Hold Tillie Time 

Roy Repeat Sammy Scale 
Robin Rest Maurice Minor 
Tommy Tone Netty Natural 
Sally Sharp Molly Major 
Fanny Flat Arthur Accidental 

Names were suited to the type 
of child whenever possible. Fanny 
Flat was a shy little fat girl with 
short hair. Netty Natural was sweet- 
ly old-fashioned. Sammy Scale was 
the long, thin, rail-splitter type. 
Molly Major was our big, jolly 
hundred-pounder. 


Simple explanations of the terms, 
rest, repeat, accidental, and nat- 
ural, led to the idea of adding inter- 
est through dramatization. The 
children quickly appreciated and 
approved when Arthur Accidental 
fell out of line or stumbled over his 
feet. They laughed heartily when 
Robin Rest dropped down on the 
grass along the way. The music 
supervisor seized this opportunity 
to call attention to musical signs. 

Reference to music as a lifework 
and for enjoyment led to a discus- 
sion of hobbies. Then came the 
idea of a hobbyhorse in the parade. 
They made him of the crudest ma- 
terials, a big mailing tube for a 
body, a cutout wooden head, a rope 
mane and tail. Music-for-a-Hobby 
Horse became an object beloved by 
all. The rider must have a banner, 
too, and from many suggestions we 
chose “Music Is Fun.” So it came 
about that the galloping horse, 
clumsy Arthur Accidental, and 
weary Robin Rest supplied the fun 
so dear to children’s hearts. 

Banners, and sticks to carry them. 
must be provided. We accepted an 
offer of advertising yardsticks from 
a merchant, and of discarded post- 
ers from a theater. These big cards 
were doubled with plain side out, 
and clamped flat. The sticks were 
inserted and fastened. Both sides 
of each banner bore a large musical 
sign, on staff lines, with the char- 
acter name below. 

On the day of the parade, Hobby 
Horse pranced out in front, here, 
there, and everywhere, providing 
the theme, “Music Is Fun.” Lead- 
ing the procession was the Drum 
Major, with a whistle and gay 
baton. Four abreast marched the 
girls and boys—the banner-bearers 
on the outside with drummers and 
rhythm-banders in between. Ev- 
erybody sang the song, marching 
around the green, our tiniest las- 
sie bringing up the rear with her 
banner inscribed THE. END. 

There was little of the spectacu- 
lar about our parade, but to those 
who observed the preparatory ex- 
periences, there seemed to be many 
far-reaching values, and the pupils 
were genuinely thrilled. 


Decorated Notebook Covers 
Continued from page 64) 


so that weaving will come 12” from 
each edge. The strips of a contrast- 
ing color which are used for weaving 
should be %” wide and 1” longer than 
the slits in the paper so that the ends 
may be pasted down. Paste the wo- 
ven. paper to the cardboard cover. 
#. Flat papier-méaché. 

Materials.—New spapers, paste, heavy 
brown apping paper, nut-pick or 


similar blunt tool. (You will not need 
cardboard for this cover. ) 

Procedure.—Cut 8 sheets of newspa- 
per to the exact size you wish the cov- 
ertobe. Spread paste over each sheet 
of news iper and paste one on top of 
the oth 

Cut piece of brown wrapping pa- 
per 2” ger and 2” wider than the 


newspapers just cut. Miter the corners 
of the brown paper and cover the news- 
papers with it so that the brown wrap- 
ping paper forms the outside of the 
notebook cover. 

While the newspapers and the wrap- 
ping paper are still damp, sketch a 
design on the inside of the front cover. 
With a nut-pick or other blunt instru- 
ment, tool the design on the wrong 
side until it is slightly raised on the 
right side. 

Use gift wrapping paper or colored 
paper for the end papers (lining the 
front and back covers) and apply them 
after the cover is dry. Now paint the 
raised design on the front and give 
the entire notebook cover a coat or 
two of shellac. 





FREE 20 PIECE 
CLASSROOM KIT: 


& 














FULL-COLOR 


46” x 36” 


A STORY OF SUGAR 


v= <y 
wh. Ms =i Picture 














CONCERNING THAT Chart 


IMPORTANT FOOD 


Suga 


4x3 Foot Pictorial Chart of Beet 
Sugar Production 


*A set of Photographs of the In- 
dustry 
*« 36-Page Teaching Manual 


* Richly Illustrated 62-Page Book, 
“The Silver Wedge” 


YOU CET 


Your class will be fascinated by the 
presentation and you yourself will be 
surprised to learn of the many-sided 
usefulness of the Sugar Beet. After 
pure sugar has been extracted from this 
unique vegetable, all the vegetable part 
is used to produce meat and yeast and 
citric acid. Important in peace or war, 
the Sugar Beet can improve farm effi- 
ciency, and bring us many other bene- 
fits. 


It’s all told, in drawings, text and pho- 
tographs, in this complete and authori- 
tative teaching unit, which has been 
successfully used in thousands of class- 
rooms. If you teach an intermediate 
or upper grade, the unit is yours for the 
asking, Send the coupon! 


Touches these 10 subjects: 
GEOGRAPHY © HISTORY @ AGRICULTURE @ LIVESTOCK-FEEDING e MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTRY @ CLIMATE @ HEALTH @ NUTRITION @ TRANSPORTATION 





UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION 
1001 Tower Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. . 


Please send your Teaching Unit to 


Name . — ae Bd 
School ged Ba =< 


City State... Rate ES! | 
I Teach 


(Mention Grade and Subjects Taught) 
This offer limited to schools in United States only 
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HELPFUL Teaching MATERIALS 














FRANK H. FPLEER CORP. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 273 
Please send information on your American Pictorial History offer. (See ad on Page 95.) 
Name .Grade 

St. of R.O No. Pupils 


City Zone State 
«*“*ses see ee ee ee eS KB SS SS eS SS SS SS SS SS eS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SSS SS Se eee eee 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 95 
Please send me No. 105 Audio Education catalogue and Audio Teaching Aids. 

Name Grade 

Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 

eee SS SS eS SE SS eS eS SS SS SS SS SS SC eS SS KS SS SS SS KS eS eS SS KS SS SS eS eS ee ee eee eee 
AMERICAN CAN CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 58 
Please send me a copy of the series of advertisements entitied ‘‘The Story of Food."’ 
(Available only to teachers.) 


Name School and Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


see SS SS SS SS SS SS SF SS SF SF SF KS SF SF SF SF SF KS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SSF SF SS SS See eee ee eS 
THE PLYMOUTH PRESS THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 237 
Please send me your special catalogue of over 300 helpful items with description of new Wall Charts 
and Self-Help Seat Work for Beginning Readers | enclose 10c to cover postage and handling. 


Name Grade 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils = 
City Zone State 


See eS eS SS SS KC SE SS SS SS SS SSF SF SS SC SF SF SF SC SF SF SF SF SS SF SF SF SF SS SS Be eee ee eee eS 
JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 23 
Please send me a sample copy of Junior Arts & Activities. | am enclosing 25¢ to cover postage and 


handling 

Name Grade 
Street or R.D . No. Pupils 

City Zone State 


see ee eS eS Se SS eS SS SS SS KS SS KS SS KS SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SF SS SF KS KS eS eK ee eS ee eee ee ee Se 
DENOYER GEPPERT, Dept. © THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 334 


Please send me @ copy of ‘Sweet Land of Liberty,"' as described in the Wrigley advertisement on 


Page 97 | enclose 50c 

Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City Zone State 


eee SS Se eS eS eS SS eB SS SS SS SS SF KS SF SF SS SS SS SS SF SF KS SF SF SF SF SF SF SS SF SS eS eS ee ee eee 
CLARK ART SERVICE THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 242 
Please send me your big SPECIAL PACKET of SEPTEMBER and OCTOBER Creative idea Plans for Teach- 


ing Art in Primary Grades (See Page 4.) ] | enclose $1.00 
Name Grade 
* Street or R.D No. Pupils 


City Zone State 
see ee Se eS SS SS SS SS SS SS KS SF KS KS SS SF SF SF SS SS SS SS SS SF BSS eS eS eS eS ee ee eee eee 


RIG-A-JIG CONSTRUCTION TOYS THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 223 
Please send me a trial Construction Set consisting of 94 pieces, with colorful Idea Book. (Only one per 


teacher per school.) | enclose $1.25 (check or money order; no coin or stamps) 
Name Grade 
St. or R.O No. Pupils 

City Zone State 


sss eS Se eS eS Se SS SS SS SF SS SF SF SS SF SF SS SF SS SS SS SF SS SS SS eS eS eS eS ee ee ee ee eee 
PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 349 
Please send copy of Phonovisual Diagnostic Spelling Test. | enclose 10¢ and long 3c-stamped envelope, 


addressed 

Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 

City Zone State 


see SS eS SSS KS KS SS SS SS SK SKF SS SS SF SS SS SF SS SF SS SF SC KS KS Ke ee eC eS ee ee eee ee 
INFORMATIVE CLASSROOM PICTURES THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 250 


Please send me a copy of your 40-page booklet, | enclose 10c. (See 
ad on Page 76 for complete information.) 


"How to Teach with Pictures."' 


Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


eee ee ee KC SS SEK SS KSC KS SS BSS SS KK KS SS SSF SS SS SB eK ee ee eee eee 
RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 54 


Please send me a copy of ‘Color Crafts for Everyone.'' [) | enclose 10c. 


Name Grade 
Street of R.D. ..No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


«aces eee eee eee Se Se eS eS Se SK SE SS SE SS SS SS SS SS SS SS SS eS ee eS eS SS Se eS ee eee 
CHAMPION PUBLISHING CO. THE INSTRUCTOR. 9-50 |07 
Please send me Catalog of Hektograph Workbooks and Champion Individual Reading, Phonics, or 
Language Book No for 10c; [) Champion Individual Arithmetic Workbook for Grade pee 


for 20c, as listed on Page 90, to cover shipping cost. 

Name____. -Grade___. 
St. of R.D. No. Pupils 
a Zone State 


In requesting materials ... 
FOLLOW THESE DIRECTIONS 


Clip, and SEPARATE FROM ONE ANOTHER, the coupons offering materials you wish 
to obtain. PRINT ON EACH the required information, and mail them together (first 
class) in an envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. Do NOT 
paste them on post cards. 


Send your Coupons in NOW, cut from this issue. The Instructor Coupon Service can- 
not be responsible for forwarding any coupons except for the CURRENT SCHOOL 
YEAR. We cannot accept and forward COPIES of coupons. The original coupons, 
clipped from the magazine, must be sent to us. Copies will be discarded. 


For an Announcement of 


Other coupons are given on pages 80, 82, 84, 86, and 102. 
the 1950 Travel Contest, 


with Entry Blank, see page 86. 
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It’s Fun to Be a 
Home Mechanic 
(Continued from page 46) 


to help us make the tents. Look here, 
John, help me hold it up so the boys 
can see how it works. 
JERRY (standing up 
make Dick? 
pick—Sure we did. 
the sewing machine. 


Did you really 


We made it on 
These grommets 
put in with the setting die, and 
are the stakes. We're all ready. 
Jerry resumes his polishing.) 


we 


here 


BiLL—Good! How about the Food 
Committee? 
puD—That’s my job. Frank and I 


made a list of all the things we would 
need and then we bought everything. 
Here are the cash-register slips. We 
added up the cost and divided it by 
the number of boys going and made a 
bill for each. (Reaches into pocket. 
BILL—Save that until later, Bud. 
What we want to know is what are 
we going to eat. 
FRANK—We_ won't 
Bill, but we 


tell everything 
started with that 
Basic Seven list we got at school. 
joAN—Did you remember to take a 
fruit for breakfast, Bud? 
BuD—In a way, Joan. Oranges 
were too expensive, but we purchased 
tomato juice. Miss Smith said that 
would be just as good if we had big 
glasses of it. And we have oatmeal, 
bacon and and— 
FRANK—Hold on, Bud, you're tell- 
ing all the secrets. Don’t start on the 
lunch or we'll have everyone drooling. 


now, 


citrus 


yes, 


besides eggs, 


Diane enters, carrying a tray of 
candy. ) 

joaN—Oh, Diane, I didn’t hear you 
come in. 

DIANE—I don’t wonder, with all this 


crowd here. I saw the boys coming as 
I looked out our window and decided 
that this would be a good chance to 
try out the candy I made with the 
recipe I got at school. 





Boys rush toward Diane, forgetting | 


Jerry on floor.) 
yerry—Look 
my shoe rack! 
(Boys stop momentarily.) 
DIANE—Here, Ill come 
She passes candy tray.) 
(Joan leaves room.) 
puD—Um-m-m, this is good. 
fellows, don’t you think need to 
take a good cook along on our hike? 
(Amused murmur is heard.) 
FRANK—Say, I’m the chief cook of 
this outfit. No girls allowed. 
pup—O.K., O.K., I was only fool- 


out, you'll trip ove 


around 


we 


Say, | 


ing. But this is good candy. 

JOAN (re-enters)—After that sam- 
ple, boys, do you think you'd like | 
some more refreshments? I made two 


batches of peanut-butter cookies, just 
like those we made at school. My 
arithmetic must be good, because there 
aren't only twice as many, they're 
twice as good. There'll be cookies 
apples, and milk served by the fire- 
place in the garden. (Moves toward 
door.) Come and get it! 

(Boys make a rush toward door.) 

yERRY—Look out! You'll trip over 
my shoe rack! 

snuD—Safety Committee stand by! 

(George and Bill stop and turn 
toward Jerry.) 

GEORGE (stooping to pick up can of 
wax and cloth)—Remove all obstruc- 
tions from the pathway! (Carries ar- 
ticles with him as he hurries out.) 

BILL (bending down to put shoe 
rack end)—Look, Jerry, it would 
be better if you held it this way. 

yeERRY—Thanks, Bill. (Rises and 
rubs end with cloth.) But don’t get 
any fingermarks on it. This is to be a 


on 





birthday present for my dad. (He 
moves toward door with Bill, polish- | 
ing shoe rack as he goes.) | 


BEFORE you leave 
for BRITAIN eee 


Obtain the following transportation 
and reservations and assure yourself 
comfortable, carefree travel when 
you roam the British Isles! 


@ RAIL TRANSPORTATION every- 
where in Britain. 


@® MOTOR COACH and STEAMER 
TOURS; SIGHTSEEING TRIPS. 


® CHANNEL STEAMERS between 
Britain and Ireland, Britain and the 
Continent. 


@ HOTEL reservations made here. 


@ MILEAGE COUPONS save up to 
32% on transportation—Coupons 
not obtainable in the British Isles! 


Typical of DEVALUATION 
Savings—A reserved seat for 
a 400-mile rail journey — 
reservation fee only 14 cents! 








CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 
any office shown below 


@ NEW YORK 20, N.Y., 9 Rockefeller Pl. 
@ CHICAGO 3, IIl., 39 South La Salle St. 
@ LOS ANGELES 14, Cal., 510 W. 6 St. 
@ TORONTO, Ont., 69 Yonge St. 


For illustrated literature, write Dept. 
24 at any address shown above. 





The Bi 


CAVERNS  LORAY 
16 MM Films. . in Full Color 


Available to schools on a free-loan basis. 
16MM silent—16MM sound motion pictures 
and 35MM slides. Educational, 
interesting, beautiful. Order early, 
write today for free film booklet. 


LURAY CAVERNS ¢: 


meee LURAY, VIRGINIA 












Here’s your opportunity * 
get an entire container of 
over 100 gems removed from 
rings for only $5.00, tat 
paid. Includes zircons and 
other genuine and imitation 
stones. 

















adt’s easy to carn extra money. A!! you peed | is 

a little spare time and samples of PHILLI 

Christmas Cards and Gift Items toshow 

your friends! Beautiful designs 

smart new ideas, big ue 

groges orders 
3 




















, Lddress 
items including many gift items for all members of t 








ily. No experience needed. Extra Profit Bonus P lan! 
Booklet shows you how! Coupon brings you 

everything you need to start you 

earning at once. Send 





no money. 













PHILLIPS CARD Co. 
426 Hunt St.,Newton, Mass. as co aL 
| Name ——— 
| Address. — | 
| ity = —————-—--—Zom ue __--—- State_--_- Sas 





B. LOW 
Holland Bidg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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A Primary Program at Clendenin School 


- (Continued from page 42) 


(Third-Graders enter, girls wearing 
honnets and long full dresses and boys 
wearing jeans and checkered shirts. 
They sing “Oh! Susanna,” clapping 
fands and tapping feet. One boy 

ys a banjo and another boy made 
up as an old Negro comes in with a 
cane when they sing “Old Folks at 
Home.” ) 

TEACHER—We like those 
Third-Graders. Thank you. 
will be fine for our program. 

(Third-Graders exit.) 

ANN (enters)—Will it be all right 
for the rhythm-band players to come 
in now, Miss Jones? 

TEACHER— Yes, bring them in, Ann. 

(Rhythm-Band Group, dressed in 
capes and caps, enters. They play and 
the children on stage applaud.) 

TEACHER—Thank you. That was 
very nice. (Rhythm-Band Group ex- 
its.) I think we can have a very 
good program, don’t you? 

CHILDREN—Yes! Yes! 

TEACHER—Now if you'll put your 
chairs back in place, we'll play one 
of our number games. 

(Children begin to rearrange chairs 
as the curtain closes.) 


songs, 


They 


SCENE 3 

(On the porch. Father is reading 
the paper, Mother is knitting, Chil- 
dren are on the floor doing home- 
work. They sing “Progress in School.” ) 

tom—Oh, Dad, we had the 
day at school today! 

saALLy—In our room we 
playhouse. 

jBAN—We planned a program. 

tomM—And everybody in the first 
three grades was in it. 

FATHER—What did you do? 

yeaN—Let’s take turns telling Daddy 
about it. 

(Curtain. ) 


nicest 


made a 


ORIGINAL SONG AND POEM 
(See page 42) 


Sing A SONG OF SEASONS 


Ida Russell, Waltie Phelps, 


and Georgia Haynie 


Sing a song of seasons: 
Something bright for all; 
Winter with its snowstorms 
See our big snowball! 


Sing a song of seasons: 
Hear the bluebirds sing! 
Watch the flowers blossom 
In the early spring. 


Sing a song of seasons: 
Summer hot and dry; 
“To the swimming pool!” 
We hear the children cry. 


Sing a song of seasons: 
Jack Frost in the fall, 

Cre« ping round the windows, 
Painting one and all. 


Tue Merry, Merry Montus 
Ida Russell 
JANUARY 
I am January, the first month of the 
_ Year; 
I'm dressed all in furs right up to my 
ear. 


I bring with me snow and icicles cold; 
I play with Sir Jack Frost in his mis- 


chief so bold. 
FEBRU Ai’ 
on February, the second in line; 
Am the shortest month you will find. 
et I you Lincoln, George 
A Wash: ton, too, 
nd St. lentine’s Day, friendships 
to rencw, 





MARCH— 
You know me—March, roughest of all; 
I keep the strong winds ever at call. 
Yet I bring you springtime and St. 
Patrick’s Day 
With shamrocks and high hats and 
Irish songs gay. 


APRIL— 
My name is April: I can’t tell you why 
Sometimes I smile and sometimes I cry. 
I bring you raindrops and heavy dew; 
I’m growing sweet flowers to blossom 
for you. 


MAY— 
My name is May. 
am I, 
See I am dressed like a big butterfly. 
For you I have flowers and birds that 
will sing, 
Sunshine and breezes 


Spring’s daughter 


all these I bring. 


JUNE— 

I am called June, month of the rose; 

I am dressed in soft garments like a 
fairy maid’s clothes. 

I bring fair summer welcome to all 

When teachers and lessons no more to 
us call. 

ta 
jULY— ‘ 

And I am July, little sister of June; 

I am dressed all in yellow like the 
sunshine at noon. 


AUGUST— 

August I’m called, forerunner of fall. 

I ripen the grain and the grasses tall. 

The days in my pathway are sunny 
and bright, 

And a great harvest moon shines all 
through the night. 


SEPTEMBER— 

I am September, Autumn’s first child; 

I bring with me bounty and days that 
are mild. 

My dress is of bright leaves of every 
hue: 

Maple and oak and elder leaves, too. 


OCTOBER— 
I am October, herald of snow; 
I bring you cool days all in a row. 
Halloween pranks and pumpkins of 
gold; 
Half the fun that I have has never 
been toid. 


NOVEMBER 

My name is November; I have nuts big 
and brown; 

See how they’re scattered all over the 
ground? 

And there’s still another gift in my 
hand: 

It’s the Thanksgving Day, observed in 
our land. 


DECEMBER— 
I am December, last month of the year. 
With all of my cold days, I bring you 
good cheer. 
with me comes 
Santa Claus, too. 
Don’t you think I am kindest of all 
months to you? 


The songs, “The Sandman,” 
“Two Little Blackbirds,” “Good Morn- 
ing!” “Newsboy” (the tune for “Paper- 
Boy Song’), and “A Rabbit” are found 
in The Music Hour in the Kindergarten 
and First Grade (Silver Burdett). 

“A Helper I Will Be” is from Songs 
We Sing (The Broadman Press, 127 
Ninth Ave. North, Nashville, Tenn.). 

“Flag Song,” “Soldiers March,” “Sing 
a Song of Workshops” (music for “Sing 
a Song of Seasons”), and “Progress in 
School” are found in The Music Hour, 
First Book (Silver Burdett). 

“Oh! Susanna,” “Old Folks at Home,” 
and “Rosa” (the music for “Rosa, Let 
Us Be Dancing”) are from The Music 
Hour, Second Book (Silver Burdett). 

“Lullaby,” by Brahms, is in The Music 
Hour, Third Book (Silver Burdett). 

A suitable selection for the rhythm 
band is on page 45 of this issue. 


For Christmas and 


NOTE: 











Special Tutroductory 


Combination Offer! 


educational toys for your class . 
catalog. Extra heavy fibreboard construction . . 
durable colors. True-to-life . . . natural, realistic scale. 


Sult-Rite MODEL TOWN 


Scale 44” to foot. Ideal for sand table or Social Studies curriculum: “The Community.” 
Church, Fire Station, Drug Store, RR Depot, School and 6 Residences, all Different. 
School 644 x 3% x 414; others in scale. Durable, educational . . . quick, sturdy con- 
struction, no cutting or pasting. . . . Shown below: The 11 buildings used with other 


toys . . . cars, trains and shrubbery, etc. 


i) ui 








Built-Rite MODEL STOCK FARM 


30 pieces with barn and fence. 
Movable gate. The 20 plastic 
animals are all accurate repro- 
ductions of real blue ribbon 
stock winners. Descriptive 
folder shows breeds, describes 
characteristics, cuts of meat, 
ete. Size barn and barnyard 
16% x 10% x 7%. Brilliant 
colors, tough extra heavy fibre- 
board construction, pieces as- 
semble quickly . . . no cutting 
or pasting 


PAY! 
SP 
Kindergarten and Primary 
You turn the wheel on either side to show any 
of § words (3 and 4 letters). Proper picture on 
left automatically moves to other window! Fas- 
cinating . . . educational. 8 more Word-Picture 
pairs on other side. Durable fibreboard 8% x 12 x 
4. Brilliant colors. 


Built-Rite \NLAID PUZZLES 


Kindergarten and Primary. Another fascinating 
Heavy board 11x7 with frame Inlaid Puzzle. Size 
and bottom. Easy to assemble. 12%x8%. As shown 
Interesting die-cut shapes. or similar. Brilliant 
full bright colors. As shown color printing. 
or similar. a 
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Name 


Get this wonderful value. Nothing ever like it! 6 complete 
. « plus colorful 16 page 
. brilliant 

















SBSeBeBaepeepeepeeeepeueueeuenepaeaanea 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER — All SIX Educational 


Built-Rite Educational Toys, Lafayette, Ind. 
( )I enclose $2.98. Please send the six sets postpaid: 
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U.S. MAP. Geography 
all grades. 12'2x8%. In- 
laid, full color. Pieces 
cut on state lines. Shows 
state name and _ nick- 
name, capital, products, 


Sets only $2.98 
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Send 
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Hektograph Ink 





20c to cover 


Name 


BRIGHT, CLEAR COPIES 
FROM EVERY PAGE OF 


Lowest-priced Hektograph 
Each page makes 50 to 100 clear copies 


We pay postage on orders accompanied by cash, 


PRIMER & PRIMER 


Reading Readiness 
Reginning Reading 
Reading—Primer 
Seatwork—Primer 


FIRST GRADE 


Reading Workbook 
Phonics Workbook 
Reading & Vocabulary 
Number Lessons 

ist Half 
Number Lessons 

2nd Half 


SECOND GRADE 
2002 Phonics Workbook 


copy 


St. 


Champion 
mailing costs. 


me 


Address 


and perforated for easy removal 


Individual 


Workbooks on market. 
Page size 8% 


Money bac 


No 
2001 Reading Language 
Practice 
2003 Number Lessons 
ist Half 
2004 Number Lessons 
2nd Half 


THIRD GRADE 


3001 Exercises in English 
3003 Arithmetic—ist Half 
3004 Arithmetic—2nd Half 


FOURTH GRADE 


4001 Lessons in English 
4003 Arithmetic—Ist Half 
4004 Arithmetic—2nd Half 
4005 Citizenship—“My 
Country and I” 


(non-hektograph), containing 


halves. 


P AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! “ 


Champion Publishing Co., Dept. 150 
610 No. Second St., 


Louis 2, Mo. 


Send me Champion Individual Reading, Phonics or Language 


Number or Arithmetic Book 


CHAMPION HEKTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 





Use with any gelatine duplicator. 
A) 
64 pages in each book, 


, printed in triple-strength 
price $1.50. 
k guarantee 


FIFTH GRADE 


No 

5001 Lessons in English 
5003 Arithmetic—Ist Half 
5004 Arithmetic—2nd Half 


SIXTH GRADE 
6001 Lessons in English 
6003 Arithmetic—Ist Half 
6004 Arithmetic—2nd Halt 


SEVENTH GRADE 


7001 Lessons in English 
7003 Arithmetic—Iist Half 
7004 Arithmetic—2nd Half 


EIGHTH GRADE 


8001 Lessons in English 
8003 Arithmetic—Iist Half 
8004 Arithmetic—2nd Half 


If you want to see content of any Reading, Phonics or Language 
Book send 10c and we will send individual copy (non-hektograph). 
If you want to see content of any two Number or Arithmetic 
Books of the same grade, send 20c and we will send individual 


128 pages showing both 


Book No for 10c 


No. for 


for Grade 


State 











How to prepare 







quicker 


easier 


neater 


TEACHERS! PRINCIPALS! 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION! 


ORDER NOW! 





only 





with kit sized bottle 
of Feather-Mark Ink. 


*00 








PACKARD PAPER & TWINE CO. 


a 


smu 


Mark 


RK Tes “o PEND 
RADE MARK 





6 to 23 pens — $1.75 ea. 


24 to 143 pens — $1.50 ea. 
144 pens and over — $1.25 ea. 


514 WEST 27th 
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leak-proof barrel, 
cally made to order for class 
room use. 


No fuss — no mess 
with Feather-Mark 
BROAD LINE, the 
perfect drawing in- 
strument. Same point 
writes instant dry lines 
of varied widths. You 
can depend on it always 
for quick, workmanlike 
flash cards, 


Freie i 
rawings, charts, graphs 


nd 1001 other class- 


room uses. 

This aluminum, precis- 
ion-made, 
marking pen dries as it 
writes — it's 


feather-light 


indelible and 
dgeproof on paper, 


wood, glass, leather, plastics, 
cloth, 


hane. Feather- 
LINE, with its 
is practi- 


cello 


BROA 














FEATHER-MARK INK 
“Dries as you write.” 
Black, 2 oz. 35¢—8 oz. $1.25 
—I16 oz. $2.25. 


Also available in blue, green and red 
at 15% extra. 











STREET, NEW YORK 








A Birthday on an Island 
(Continued from page 35). 
“Wisitor$, probably. Someone Dad 


picked up ashore who’s never-seen a 
lighthouse,” guessed Margie. 

The Dales were used to visitors. 
Most of them were all right, but some 
of them seemed to forget that the is- 
land was the Dales’ home. They poked 
into their living quarters, and asked 
the silliest questions. 

Suddenly Bob exclaimed, “They 
can't be strangers, Margie. They’re 
waving to us. Who can they be?” 

“There’s just one way to find out,” 
said practical Margie, as the little boat 
changed its course and headed for the 
stone dock on the lee side of the is- 
land. “You bring the bucket and I'll 
bring the lines and bait.” 

Off dashed the twins. Once Margie 
dropped the bait and had to stop to 
pick it up, and several times Bob had 
to put down the bucket and rest. They 
reached the dock just as Daddy cut 
the boat’s motor and started to drift 
in. A and a girl were waving 
frantically. A woman was with them. 

“Helen! Tom! Aunt Beth!” cried 
the twins, running down the dock. 

“Happy birthday!” greeted the cous- 
ins. 

Then the little 
Helen and Tom and 
climbing over the 

“You couldn't 


bov 


boat was fast, and 
Aunt Beth were 
side. 
come to Blackberry 
Hill, and we thought we'd bring 
your birthday to you,” said Aunt Beth 
Careful with that box,” she warned, 
as Bob took a big white box from her. 
“Your birthday cake is in it,” said 
Helen. “Mother baked it yesterday.” 
“And there are wild blackberries in 
this one,” Tom, holding another 
box. “We picked ‘em yesterday.” 
“And there are fish in this bucket,” 


SO 


said 


said Bob importantly, not to be out- 
done by Tom. 

“We just caught ‘em,’ added 
Margie, “with our own hooks.” 

“Fish!” exclaimed Helen and Tom. 

“We can’t have a picnic under the 
big elm, but we can have a fish fry 
over on the point,” said Margie. 

“A fish fry right beside the whole 
Atlantic Ocean will be fun for land- 
lubbers like us, won't it, Tom?” said 
Helen. 

“And a perfect birthday for us, 
Helen, now that you and Tom are 


here,” said Margie. 
“You bet!” said Bob 


Carol’s Wishes . 
(Continued from page 36) 


wished you had a ping-pong table that 
the balls couldn’t fall off from, that’s 
all. Where am I supposed to get one, 
I ask you?” 

‘Oh, my! 
Carol. 

‘That’s just it!” interrupted her 
fairy godmother. “You don’t think; 
it’s so much easier to say ‘I wish.’ ” 

“Oh, I’m sorry,” said Carol. “I 
wish : 

The fairy 
scream, the carpenters 
their hammers, and the little 
shook his tiny fist in Carol’s face 
yelled, “There you go again!” 

Poor Carol felt quite frightened. “I 
didn’t mean to make so much trouble 
What can I do to help now?” she 
asked humbly. 

The fairy godmother came close 
and stared intently at Carol. “Do you 
really mean that?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes, indeed! Really and truly 
I do, Fairy Godmother. Please tell 
me how to help you,” begged Carol. 

“Well, that’s good acws. I’m” ad 
lighted,” said the fairy. Suddenly she 


(Continued on page 98) 


I never thought—” began 


godmother uttered a 
all threw down 
secretary 
and 
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WRITES SMOOTHLY - ERASES 
EASILY - 8 PLEASING COLORS 









FREE: Descriptive folder sent 









free on request, but you must 






state your position and school. 
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MONTHLY ACTIVITY UNITS 
A Set for Each Grade 1, 2, 3 and 4 4 
Character Education, GR. ~s 


Each Unit - 16 pages (8% x 11) “ONLY 
$1.00 
Postpaid 
Per Set 
* Games, Poems, Playlets, GR. : OF 10 UNITS 


. 
* Unique material for the seasons 
* Large, clear, line drawings 
* 
Please be sure to specify aa on your ‘on your order. 
THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 





Use This Proven Plan To 












EARN‘75” 


SELL 100 BOXES OF 
SOUTHERN CHRISTMAS CARDS 
It’s easy ! Gorgeous designs, low prices 
do the selling for you! Alsoshow Free $ 
Samples of stunning new PER- 50 r 
SONAL Christmas Cards with NAME 0 : 
INSERTS, 50 for $1. Pocket huge MyM 
cashearningson fast sales! Start earn- On Calli 
ing for yourself, church or club now! Card Insert 
Amazing Values Sell on Sight! L-.— 
Leading line offers 21-Card $1 “‘Southern 
Beauty’’ Assortment, emereus, ae 
Wraps, Metallics Everyd dozen: 
You make up to 100% GASH PROFIT pi plus 
amazingly liberal GASH B NUS, Get 
FRE les, A 


Send For 





ART IN THE GRADES 


Now used by thousands of elementary teachers! 


A book of original patterns including posters, black 
board borders, window decorations, silhouette pictures, 


booklets, etc Seasonable suggestions for each month. 


Absolutely takes care of your art work for the entire 
year All patterns actual size with complete instruc 
tions and colors given. Just the book 


all elementary 
teachers have been wishing for! Price $2.25, postpaid. 
Bernice Parks Wilson, Author & Publisher, Ojai, Calif. 


.GET?35 


SEND NO MONEY. Sell gorgeous ELLIOTT Christmas, Religiows, 
Humorous Cards, Gift hasnt 7 neighbors, club members, rela 












. MAKE UP TO 50c ON EACH# 

NAME IMPRINTED BOX . So exquisite they. sell on sight. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED. WRITE 

50 for $1 up TODAY oe Sees on appre al. 
ew plete line Everyday ae i) 

Any yd ooks, Napkins, Novelties. MAKE 

Summeny es | QUICK PROFIT—FULL or PART TIME. 











ELLIOTT CARD CO., 60 Ridge St., ELYRIA, OHIO 


Shere f 


a cher ee 


68th © Creative Activities 

~e @ Workbooks For All Uses 
@ Duplicators, Charts 

© Phonics, History, Plans 

@ Travel—Story Readers 

@ Primary Work, Posters 

@ Entertainments, etc. 

@ Several Thousand 

















Please Send Me Your FREE Catalog #4 




















A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 
730 N. Franklin St., Chicago, ™ 
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This chart is an attractive class- 
room aid and is simple and durable. 


cuart like the one shown here 
A would help any teacher who 
teaches music in any grade above 
the second, and it could be of spe- 
cial assistance to the teacher who 
feels music is not her strongest or 
best subject. It can be inexpensive- 
ly made at home. I made the one 
illustrated in one afternoon, and I 
have had many hours of successful 
teaching with its help. 

Heavy bristol board, such as is 
kept on hand in the supply room in 
many schools, is a good material to 
use in making such a chart. I had 
a piece which was 3 feet wide by 
7% feet long. This I cut into four 
pieces, three of them 2’ x 3’, and 
the other 1%’ x 3’. I bound the 
three 2’ x 3’ pieces together with 
gummed bookbinding tape. The 
middle one became the chart. 
The other two pieces enabled the 
chart to be displayed in a verti- 
cal position and also to fold flat 
for carrying or storing. 

The 1%’ x 3’ piece provided 
space for an extra staff. It was at- 
tached to the top of the middle 
piece by means of gummed tape, 
which allowed it to fold back when 
not in use. 

The faces of the two surfaces 
which were to be used for the staves 
were covered with velour paper in 
white. (If this is not obtainable, 
flannel or felt may be used.) This 
material was glued onto the bristol 
board. 

At the bottom of the chart I 
made a pocket out of a 3’ x 2’ 
strip of the same material glued 


Sandpaper the surfaces, the ends, and 
the curves of the design, but avoid 
sanding the edges which will be joined 
to the top and the legs. 

Lay out two leg pieces each 712” 
square on 1” x 8” wood, being sure to 
allow for cutting the upper and lower 
edges at a 15° angle. (This cutting 





is best done on a power saw equipped 
with a table which can be tilted to 
the correct angle.) The legs must 


make an exact pair. A triangle may 
be cut from the base of each leg, or an 
original design may be used instead. 
Be careful to choose a design which 
does not require so many deep cuts 
that you weaken the legs. 


Visual Aid Music Chart 


VIRGINIA R. PELLETIER 


Teacher, Woodrow Wilson School, Richmond, California 


along the bottom and sides. This 
held the separate notes, sharps, and 
so on. 

Finally I ruled off a staff and 
made it permanent with India ink. 

Patterns for the notes, sharps, 
flats, and so forth, were drawn on 
scratch paper. The finished ob- 
jects were cut from black-and-white 
velour paper which I bought by the 
yard at the school supply store. 
The white surfaces were first glued 
together with the black velour out- 
side. (If felt or flannel is used, 
glue fine sandpaper to the backs so 
that the notes will adhere to the 
white surface of the chart. The 
names of the sol-fa syllables are 
small cutouts of white glued to the 
black notes. Make as many notes, 
rests, and other symbols as you re- 
quire. This will depend largely on 





f 
| 
f 








Notice the extra 
staff and the pocket for the notes. 


All ready for use! 


what grade you are teaching. (In 
the upper grades the children can 
help make the chart and do all the 
cutting and pasting of notes.) 

This chart allows for pupil par- 
ticipation, which makes the learn- 
ing of the staff, notes, signatures, 
keys, and so on, more interesting 
and lasting to the child. When a 
girl or boy can go to the chart, 
choose the clef and the sharps or 
flats, and build a scale it is an ex- 
perience he likes and doesn’t forget. 

The second staff enables children 
in the intermediate and upper 
grades to have space to work out a 
difficult measure or compose their 
own little songs. The chart gives a 
clear picture of their music pre- 
sented in the same manner, size, 
and position each day. 


Television Stool 
(Continued from page 63) 


To assemble the parts, mark a diag- 
onal on each end of the sides 2’ from 
the corner at the upper edges as shown 
in Fig. 3. Holding leg in position 
along this diagonal, mark for first cut 
at each corner. (It is best to label 
corners of legs and sides A, B, C, and 
D for later matchings.) Check the 
thickness of the wood and then re- 
move corners of legs as shown in Fig. 
4. Use 2” (No. 10) brads to join 
legs and sides. (Two brads at each 
corner will be enough.) Use glue 
and No. 10 brads to fasten top. (Six 
brads will be enough.) Set all the 
heads and fill holes with putty. Fin- 
ish as desired. 











Intermediate 
grade children 
will find this cal- 
endar useful for 
dating papers as 
well as to study 
the purposes, his- 
tory, and general 
uses of the cal- 
endar. 








Each month a 
breakfast activity 
idea is suggested 
as a new ap- 
proach to the 
subject of break- 
fast and better 
breakfast habits. 


FREED 


or Teaching the Importance of a Good 
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EAT A GOOD BREAKFAST 
TO START A GOOD DAY 
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This classroom breakfast calender in full 
; color provides interesting learning ex - 
ences. It is part of the complete breakfast teaching unit which includes a comprehen- 
sive 28-page Teacher's Manual ‘““T'wo Better Breakfast Plays and Other Classroom 
Activities,” edited by Laura Oftedal, Laboratory School, University of Chicago, 
and 30 Students’ Work Sheets to help the children plan breakfast menus from the 


variety of foods listed. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the 
betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Cereal Is an important 


“Milk Carrier” 


In 1948 over two billion 
quarts of milk were con- 
sumed with breakfast cere- 
als alone. The cereal and 
milk serving thus becomes 
an important way for stu- 
dents to include milk in 


their meals. 








Reader's Digest says... 

‘Leading nutrition experts 
are pretty well a; that 
breakfast sho provide 
between and \% of the 
day’s food requirements, 
and contain certain defi- 
nite elements.” il 


Send for this Unit for Grades 4-5-6 


Educational Director 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. Iso 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit 

for GRADES 4¢5+6. 
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HAYES GELATIN And LIQUID 


DUPLICATING WORKBOOKS 
PROVEN AIDS FOR BETTER TEACHING 





HAYES SEATWORK FOR BEGINNERS 
Includes larwe, attractive drawings. Color charts and tests. 
Numbers 1-10. Object with printed word or number 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 


HAYES NUMBER BOOK (Grade One) 
A number activity book for beginners. Develops basic number vocabulary. 
Provides drills in basic combinations—addition and subtraction—to ten. 


In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 
HAYES READING FOR BEGINNERS 


A Reading Readiness Book graduating into Pre-Primer and Primer. Large 
interesting drawings. Checked Word List. 40 pages. In Regular Ink—20c. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 


HAYES FLOWERS WE SHOULD KNOW 
Drawings are large and full-page size of garden flowers. Contains sug- 
gestions and illugtrations correlating art and nature study. All grades. 


In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$1.50 
SCHOOLROOM DECORATIONS (Posters and Borders) 


New Schoolroom Decorations—Posters—Borders—special holiday projects. 
l All grades unusually large and attractive. 


Special angel Christmas borders. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$2.00 


NEW GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES 

» Covers vital phases of U.S. and possessions. Maps, drills, tests on indus- 
tries, resources, etc. For social studies. 40 pages. Regular Ink—35c. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 


HAYES NEW GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 
Exercises on costumes, occupations, governments, natural resources, indus- 
tries. Complete with outline maps, tests, drills and answer keys. 40 pages. 


in Regular Ink—J35c. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 


HAYES OUTLINE MAPS (For History and Geography) 

A set of maps consisting of World, United States, Groups of States, North, 
South and Central America, Mexico, Alaska, Australia, Europe and Asia. 
In Hectograph Ink—5S0c For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$2.00 


HAYES ART DECORATIONS 

Large size outline drawings include school holidays—silhouettes—cut-outs 
—room and window decorations—blackboard borders. All grades—1-8. 
Hectograph Edition—$1.00 For Liquid or Spirit Machine—$1.50 


HAYES BIRDS WE SHOULD KNOW 

Illustrations are large and full-page of the common native birds. 
coloring directions and text. In Regular Ink—30c. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$1.50 
HAYES NEW HOLIDAY PROJECTS 

A new hook on holidays and special days Seasonal material for each 
month—Posters, Borders, Art Decorations. For ALL grades. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$1.50 
HAYES ACTIVITIES IN HANDCRAFT 

=) Schoolroom decorations and art projects. Things to do, make, paste, color 
\ or draw. Keep your pupils busy—learning while doing. 

\\\ In Hectograph Ink—$1 In Regular Ink—50c 
\ HAYES SEASONAL POEMS AND DECORATIONS 


\ 
\ Original poems, beautifully illustrated. Seasonal themes, correlating with 





Alphabet and 
40 pages 
For Spirit or Liquid Machine—$3.00 
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\ art, oral and written expressions, citizenship, nature study and hobbies. 

\\ In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 
\\\\ HAYES MORE ART AIDS 

\\ \\ Art designs and artistic Posters for each school month and special school 
\P Holidays. Unusual, large and simple, full-page designs. All grades. 

In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—50c 


HAYES HOLIDAY POSTERS AND DECORATIONS 
(with Blackboard Borders) 


Full-page drawings which can be made into blackboard borders for Autumn, 


Ba Winter and Christmas. Also other attractive posters. <All grades. 
In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 In Regular Ink—S0c 
HAYES SCIENCE STUDIES 

Large drawings of Birds, Flowers and Insects, with complete text and tests. 
Combines Nature Study, Art and Reading 
In Hectograph Ink—§$1.25 

HAYES BOOK OF INDIANS 
Factual stories. Large pictures and borders, In Hectograph Ink—$1.00 
HAYES HEALTH, SAFETY AND GOOD MANNERS 

Health rules, politeness, safety at home and play. In Hectograph Ink—S0c 
\| HAYES FARM FRIENDS AND PETS 


Full page drawings of farm animals and families. In Hectograph Ink—S0c 


\\\\ CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC (Primary) 


\" New tunes, rote songs and basic music principles. 
In Regular Ink—35c In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 


CHILDREN SHOULD KNOW MUSIC (Intermediate) 
Fundamental principles, notation, theory, appreciation, drills, etc. 


In Regular Ink—35c In Hectograph Ink—$1.50 


In Regular Ink—35c 
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Send for 
asia: 


| Catalog ORDER BY MAIL NOW! 


HAYES SCHOOL PUBLISHING Co. 


BIDDLE AVE WILKINSBURG, PA 

























STRIPS consisting of all of the capitals, small 
letters and figures printed on heavy, durable 
cardboard, will beautify your classroom and, 
through the influence of good example, will im- 
prove the handwriting of your pupils. 





SELL SUPREME WEW CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Imagine—an extra income! Sel! friends amazing 
Applique, Comic, or 

1.00 assortments. 90 items. Exclusive Gift 
rape. All-Occasion boxes, Scented Staticnery, 
genes Children's Books, Gifts, Fast service 
Profits to 100%. Special offers. ous. Write 
today for FREE sampies Name Imprinted Christ- 
> , Napkins, Stationery, Feature aseort- 
ments on approval, FREE catalog and eelling 


i 
ELMIRA GREKTING CARD CO., Dept. C-1149, 
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A set of these CORRELATED PERCEPTION 


Send for your complete set, postpaid, $1, 25 


| THE ZANER-BLOSER COMPANY 
Columbus 8, Ohio 








We Studied Trains 


(Continued from page 31) 


2. Original dramatic production. 
a) An experience the class has had. 
b) Writing the play. 
c) Selecting the cast and rehearsing. 
d) Presenting it to an audience. 


INIT OUTCOMES 


A. Social development.—The pupils, 
through the work of the unit, should 
develop better co-operation with one 
another. During the building of the 
train and the station, the children 
should learn to give and take construc- 
tive criticism. When disagreements 
arise, they should be referred back, as 
much as possible, to the children to 
settle. Materials must be shared and 
the wishes of others respected. Every 
child must have a chance to partici- 
pate either in dramatic play, building 
the train, or in some other way. 

. Information learned. 

. Construction and parts of trains. 

. Terms related to trains. 

. Life and work of trainmen. 

The proper care of materials. 

. Ability to read for thought. 

3. The co-operation of one group 
working on a common problem. 

7. Ability to offer helpful suggestions. 
8. Ability to seek information through 
observation and experimentation. 


Om ON oD 
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The Bear’s Own Picnic 
(Continued from page 37) 


As they drew nearer the fallen tree, 
Father exclaimed, “That is a bee tree! 
See all the bees buzzing around it! If 
you did really see a bear, that’s a logi- 
cal place for him to be.” 

Father peeked around the tree 
trunk. Then he beckoned Jack to 
come and look. 

There on the other side of the tree 
was the bear, guzzling honey, and pay- 
ing no attention to anything else, ex- 
cept the bees which he tried to cuff 
away. Father and Jack watched the 
bear for a minute; then they crept 
quietly away. 

When they were far enough away 
from the bear so that they dared to 
talk, Jack exclaimed, “Oh! Father! 
Did you see the funny clown collar 
the bear is wearing around his neck? 
It’s just like the collar the bear at the 
carnival wore. Do you suppose that 
bear could have run away?” 

“Why,” Father answered, “that 
may be just what has happened! We 
could telephone the police station in 
town and have the carnival manager 
located. There might be a telephone 
in the next cottage. I'll call while you 
go back and tell Mother and Jean 
what we are doing.” 

“But suppose the bear should go 
away while you are gone,” Jack ob- 
jected. Then he added eagerly, “I 
know! Why don’t we have Mother 
and Jean telephone while you and I 
watch the bear! We could follow him 
if he started off.” 

“That would be a good idea,” 
Father agreed. “Run and tell Mother 
and then come back here.” 

So while Mother and Jean went to 
telephone, Jack and Father watched 
the bear eat honey and cuff at the 
bees. 

“That bear at the carnival was so 
funny, Dad,” Jack said in low tones. 
“He danced and danced, while his 
trainer played the harmonica.” 

“Look!” Dad whispered. “The bear 
is getting full. See how he stops and 
looks around?” 

“Oh, maybe he'll go away,” Jack 
worried. 

In a moment Jack whispered, “I’ve 
just thought of something! Do you 


suppose that the bear would dance to 
my mouth-organ music?” 

“IT don’t know,” Father said doubt. 
fully. 

“Couldn't I try?” Jack begged, 
“Couldn’t I play a tune ever so softly 
and see what he does?” 

“W-e-l-1,” Father hesitated. 

Jack quickly took his harmonica 
from his pocket and began to play 
very, very softly. The bear pricked 
up his ears, but he kept on eating hon. 
ey. Finally he began to shuffle his 
feet. In a minute he was dancing to 
the mouth-organ music and trying to 
eat honey and cuff at the bees at the 
same time. 

Jack could hardly play, he wanted 
so much to laugh. But he didn’t dare 
to stop playing his mouth organ. The 
bear knew that someone was close by, 
and Jack didn’t know what he would 
do if the music stopped. Maybe the 
bear would stop dancing and chase 
them! 

Soon Jean and Mother came to the 
edge of the woods and called to Father 
and Jack. “The men from the carni- 
val will be here in a few minutes.” 

“That will be fine,” Father called, 
“Come here and see the bear,” he in- 
vited. “I’m sure he won't hurt you.” 

Mother and Jean came _ nearer, 
“Where is the bear?” they asked cau- 
tiously, “and why is Jack playing his 
mouth organ?” 

Then Mother and Jean saw the bear 
dancing and eating honey and cuffing 
at the bees. How they laughed! 

“He is far too busy dancing and 
eating honey to bother with us,” 
Mother decided. “He is having a 
picnic all his own.” 

Soon the bear’s trainer and two oth- 
er men from the carnival arrived. 
While the trainer took charge of the 
bear, another man took out his wallet 
and said to Jack’s father, “I appreciate 
your prompt action. It saved us what 
could have been a long hunt. Please 
accept this money as a reward for 
your trouble.” 

“My son should have the reward,” 
Father told him. “It was his idea to 
play the harmonica and make the bear 
dance so he wouldn’t wander very far 
away.” 

As the trainer led the bear away to 
a cage on a truck which was waiting, 
Jack ran to show Jean what the carni- 
val man gave him. 

“Goodness!” she exclaimed. “So 
much money for all that fun!” 


9999039 


My three-year-old son had a good 
deal of fun playing in the sandbox 
in the kindergarten room during 4 
brief visit there. The following 


day he put on his cap ready to g0}} 


to school with his brother. I ex- 
plained that he wasn’t old enough 
yet, but he replied promptly, “But, 
Mother, I want to go back to play 
with that ‘sandpaper.’ ” 

OutvE McCoy 

Minden City, Michigan 


My glamour-conscious _third- 


grade girls had just listened to 4}| 


story about a fairy who waved het 
wand and made a little girl beav- 
tiful. Reviewing the story, I 
to them, “How did the fairy 
the little girl beautiful?” : 
One straight-haired girl quickly 
raised her hand and answe 
eagerly, “Maybe she gave her 4 
permanent.” 
Marjorie HaRLow 
Saint John, New Brunswick, 
Canada 
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THE STORY OF MEAT - FROM OPEN RANGE TC KITCHEN RANGE 


‘1 










lwo practical 





assroom alds 


1. Colorful 16-page 
**March to Market” 
booklet. 


C 


) Teacher's Manual, 
giving suggestions for 
class use. 

An interesting, informa- 
tive story of the produc- 
tion, processing, distri- 
bution of meat. 


Hee to teachers! 


ee — ay 


| Send me... copies of “‘March > | 
| Market’’ booklet, and a Teacher's 

| Manual (+). | 
: IGE SER eps) See Ree teem ! 
| 
| 


Swift & Company 


CH AG 


The Adventure of Puff, 
the Mouse 
(Continued from page 35) 


Puff shivered until his whiskers 
shook, 

The monkey said, “A mouse, in- 
deed! But there aren’t any mice 


here to eat.” 
Again the tiger growled and grum- 
j bled. “There must be a mouse some- 
| where,” he roared. “I'll call Kit-Cat. 
She'll find me a mouse. Here, Kit- 
Cat, Kit-Cat, Kit-Cat!” 
With a start, Puff awoke. 
still hear someone calling, 


He could 
“Here, Kit- 


Cat, Kit-Cat.” But now he knew it 
was not the tiger. 
“Here, Kit-Cat,”’ Mandy called 


cheerfully from the next room, “it’s 
time you went out for the night.” 

Puff peeked around the cooky jar in 
time to see Kit-Cat get up and stretch 
and walk slowly toward the door. 

“Oh,” sighed Puff in relief. “Kit- 
Cat isn’t going to chase me after all. 
I guess I'll go home now.” He ran 
quickly down the table leg and raced 
toward the cellar door. 

The little scratching noise that 
Puff’s feet made on the slippery lin- 
oleum attracted Kit-Cat’s attention. 
Quick as a wink she sprang after the 
mouse. Puff squeezed through the 
crack under the cellar door just as 
| Kit-Cat’s sharp claw pounced on the 
very tip end of his tail. 

“Oh, dear me!” Puff cried, as he 
pulled and pulled to free his tail. 
Luckily for Puff his tail was too skinny 
for Kit-Cat to hold with her claws, so 
|she soon lost it. 
| Puff scampered down the dark cel- 
|lar steps. How glad he was to be 

1ome again with his mother and his | 
three brothers and his six sisters and 
his nine cousins! He snuggled down | 
lin his own little bed and sighed a big | 
| sigh of relief. 
| After that, when Mother Mouse told | 
'all the mice children, “Never go up to | 
the kitchen, my dears!” Puff was the | 
first one to promise, “I never will!” 
And he never did again. 
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In teaching fractions to ~the| 
fourth grade, the teacher had, for 
several days, put illustrations on the 
blackboard. One day she gave the 
class a short oral quiz, and one 
small boy raised his hand. 

“Will you please put the fractions 
on the blackboard? I just can’t see 
them in the air.” 

ANN PopprEN 
Zeeland, Michigan 





| Upon being shown a dime, a 
quarter, and a fifty-cent piece and | 
invited to take his choice, little | 
| Donny invariably selected the dime. | 
This always got a laugh, but no| 
amount of coaxing brought forth | 
an explanation until after one such | 
incident when Donny confided to} 
his little sister in a low whisper, | 
“They always let me keep the| 
dime!” 

Heten D. KraMer 

saltimore, Maryland 





We were eating lunch in the 
school cafeteria when one of my| 
'first-grade girls took a banana 


which was very ripe out of her 

|lunch box. “Oh, look! My bana- 

na’s rusty!” she exclaimed. 
BEveRLY WEAVER 

| Tampa, Florida 


> 




















Colorful poster, 15’’ x 18/2’ for team scores 


O MANY letters have asked for the 
“Early Bird” Breakfast Game, 
Kellogg offers it again. 

“A huge success!” reports one 
teacher. “My little girl ate such good 
breakfasts, I wish you’d have another 
contest,” wrote a mother. “The other 
first-graders want breakfast charts,” 
writes another teacher. 

This game makes youngsters 
EAGER to eat a better breakfast. 
It helps you teach them good eating 
habits while they’re young. And it 
helps mothers see more clearly the 
importance of good nutrition. We 
know you'll be gratified with the re- 
sults in your school. 


Fruit, cereal and milk, bread and 
butter — that’s the approved mini- 
mum breakfast used in Kellogg’s 
“Early Bird” Breakfast Game. 

To make breakfast even more fun, 
Kellogg offers a wide variety of 
crisp, ready-to-eat cereals. A/l either 
are made from the whole grain or 
restored to whole. grain values of 
thiamine, niacin and iron. That’s 
why we say— 


Fora better breaktast 
| better eat ffllugges 
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Prize 
buttons 
for winners 


Score 
folder 
for pupils 


THE GAME* 


The fun starts when you divide ¢lass into 
4 teams: Robins, Blue Birds, Cardinals, 
Orioles. Each pupil gets ¢ score folder which 
tes the better-breakfast story, has room 
for daily check of breakfast foods eaten. 
You grade folders weekly, post team scores 
on colorful wall poster. Game lasts 3 weeks. 
Each member of winning team gets color- 
ful EARLY BIRD BUTTON! Each pupil who 
scores 100 gets EARLY BIRD SEAL! 


*KELLOGG’S SENDS YOU (1) Attractive 
score folder for each pupil, (2) 
Large wall poster for team scores, 
(3) Prize buttons for members of 
winning team, (4) Seal for each 
pupil with perfect score! All done 
in COLOR! (5) Complete instruc- 
tions for game. (See coupon section, 
page 80.) 


* KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES »* RICE KRISPIES 


* 40% BRAN FLAKES * ALL-BRAN 
* RAISIN BRAN FLAKES = PEP 
* SHREDDED WHEAT * KRUMBLES 
* CORN-SOYA 
[ 93 ] 
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—today more widely used than any other Phonics program 


PHONICS WE USE 


A Complete Phonics Program 


Mary Meighen - Mabel Halborsen 


The increasing demand in all schools of the country 
for instructional material to teach phonics is met 
by the PHONICS WE USE Program 


Lyons & Carnahan Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


225 So. Main St. 
2500 Prairie Ave. 


Pasadena 2, Calif. 
Chicago 16, ll. 267 So. Pasadena Ave. 


- Marjorie Pratt 


Atlanta 3, Georgia 
148 Nassau St. N.W. 


Dallas |, Texas 
2210 Pacific Ave. 





Lanterns for Hire 


(Continued from page 37) 


The publisher: snorted. “Go to bed, 
take a whopping dose of castor oil, 
and be certain to stay warm. You'll 
feel better in the morning.” 

Migg grinned. “It isn’t castor oil I 
need, sir,” he said eagerly, “it’s coal 
oil, sir, and lanterns. I’ve an idea— 
a splendid idea!” 

Old Roberts, tilting back, said 
mockingly, “Very well, lad; talk. 
But, mind ye, make some sense this 
time, else I'll call in the madhouse 
keepers.” 

Migg hitched thoughtfully at a yel- 
low stocking. “It’s this way, sir. I’ve 
been thinking that there’s no reason 
that houses and shops shouldn’t have 
lights hanging outside them, over the 
doorway. It would help passers-by see 
where they were going—it would pre- 
vent accidents, and it would help light 
up old London. Now, sir, if I could 
get some ship’s lanterns and oil, I 
could rent out the lanterns to—to who- 
ever is tired of living in the Dark 
Ages.” 

Crabb Roberts placed his forefinger 
against his long nose, and said, “Gam- 
mon, lad! Pure gammon!” 

Migg had the greatest respect for 
his employer’s intelligence. Men like 
Dr. Samuel Johnson and Dr. Oliver 
Goldsmith often sought Old Roberts’ 
advice. Now, at his master’s cold re- 
ception of his idea, Migg was disap- 
pointed. But, somehow, even in the 
face of his discouragement, he believed 
in his idea. “Don’t you see, sir?” he 
pleaded. “Things would be so much 
brighter and safer! At night, people 
walking in the dark—” 

“People?” interrupted Old Roberts. 
“Pickpockets, thieves, burglars! And 
you'd light up a man’s house so every 


footpad of the street could find it the 
better?” 

Migg, a former homeless waif, had 
got his job on his ability to smile when 
the going was rough. Now he smiled, 
“At any rate, sir,” he coaxed, “may | 
try? If it doesn’t work, nothing much 
is lost. And I'll have tried.” 

The old bookman’s eyes looked 
crafty. “What about rhino? It'll take 
money to do this fool thing.” 

“I have three shillings I’ve saved, 
sir. Ill use them to buy lamps and 
oil.” 

Old Roberts wagged his head ob. 
stinately. “I'll not have you wasting 
savings on such fool ideas. I'd be the 
laughing stock of every master in 
London. To allow my apprentice to 
indulge in such a scatterbrain idea 
would reflect on me, your master, 
Have done with it!” 

Migg turned away in despair. He 
knew that his idea of renting lamps 
to light up peopie’s houses was good, 
but he would not disobey his master, 

However, Crabb Roberts was not 
the ogre he sometimes tried to make 
himself out. If he were, he would not 
have taken in Migg Taylor some years 
ago, taught him to read, and fed and 
clothed him. Now he sat still, his 
lower lip moving in and out. He 
watched Migg leave crestfallen. Sud- 
denly he smiled. “Come back, Migg,” 
he called kindly. “A lad must learn. 
You may try your plan. But don’t try 
on me! I'll not light the way for every 
thug to my door.” 

Next morning found Migg at a Lon- 
don dockside. Carters, vegetable ped- 
dlers, and fruit women were all hawk- 
ing their wares and raising a furious 

(Continued on page 95) 








‘The Perr Pictures 


Art galleries of the world are brought to the school 
through these beautiful sepia reproductions of great 
paintings. Recommended by hundreds of teachers. 
Why not resolve, in this new school year, to study at 
least one famous masterpiece every month? Inexpensively 
priced at only 

TWO CENTS EACH for 30 or more, size 5% x 8. 

A smaller size, 3 x 3%, at One Cent Each. 
Send 60 cents TODAY for 30 attractive art subjects, or 
30 pictures that children like. Or select the ones you 
want from our large 56-page CATALOGUE, It has 1600 
small illustrations in it, and sample pictures. An educa- 
tion in itself. Price, 25 cents. A list of small colored 
pictures sent for a 3e stamp. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY BOX 13 MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 





The Angelu 


Millet 








PRIMARY TEACHERS 


FIRST PRINTER, new complete book on manu- 
script writing. 200 pages. Entire penmanship 
course including daily lesson plans. 150 word 
vocabulary correlates with basic Readers. Incor- 
porates alphabet, words, sentences, stories, and 
SPELLING. No preparation or planning neces- 
sary. Send $2.50 for your copy today. 


SCHOOL HOUSE BOOKS 
12026 Kearsarge Street, Los Angeles 49, Calif 








Selt EXCITING NEW 
EARNINGS 7 of +7 AGS ee 


Proven plan for easy money! Show amazingly 


different Christmas Cards. New Idea Name- 
Imprinted Metal Foil Cards. Also Dollar King 
21-Card Christmas Box, Gift Wraps, Everyday, 


| Napkins, many other fast sellers pay up to 100% 


rofit, Name- Imprinted Christmas Cards, 
for $1, up. for assortments on oP roval 
and Imprint each. D FREE, Write TODAY! 
CHAS. C. SCHWER CO., Dept. 85-M, Westfield, Mass 






































The Newest in Educational Toys! 
Kiuder* 






KINDER CITY: (Ages 3 to 8 yrs.) 
A gay collection of hardwood buildings to provide 


a complete community. The novel and practical 
container is a sturdy fabric base stamped complete 
with streets, sidewalks, driveways and lawns. 
When not in use the base, with drawstring closed, 
forms a perfect container, easily stored up and 
away, as in the illustration. 


Dabthicetibieecie | ' 

build KINDER-CITY on « 1 a 

blentet of streets Z 7 | 

|| 7 7""SEND THIS COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG™""~ 
} 

| 

} 



































} ' 
é | | The SIFO Company 
« 353 Rosabel St., St. Paul, Minn. 
| : Gentlemen: Please send me, without charge, your 
% And when bedtime comes | ; attractive photo-illustrated catalog of KINDER 
/ mother can gather it oll | t CITY and other SIFO educational toys. 
\\ up m @ few seconds and ] ' 
i hong i} away for another | 4 Name 
¥ dey 5, : Address es 
\ . == i ‘| City Zone State 
SIFC Educational Toys are sold by | School Name 
| _ ALL leading School Suppliers ! School Supply House 
———— 





PALFREYS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Exclusive West Coast Distributors for the 
WRIGHT SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


BE RIGHT by putting a WRIGHT in every Classroom. 


It’s the 


Teacher’s Daily Companion 





No Stencils! 


No Ink! 
No Gelatin! 
ONLY $63.50 (Why pay more?)" 


Compare its quality and work with 
any other machine, then look at the 
price and you will see why you 
would be right with a WRIGHT. 

Get WRIGHT’S HIGH QUALITY 
SPIRIT SUPPLIES: The best in 
Fluid, Master Carbon Units, Cleans- 
ing Cream, Colored Carbon at rea- 
sonable prices. 


PALFREYS’, where you may pur- 


chase the famous DOLCH MATE- 
a by Prof Edward W. Dolch, 


PALFREYS' SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


313 West Garvey Bivd. 


HERE AT LAST 


75 NEW SPIRIT BOOKS 


(for any Liquid Process duplicator) 


Send for our free catalogue today 
for a listing of all the SPIRIT OR 
LIQUID PROCESS Books. 


We carry the most complete line 
of Teaching Aids and Educational 
Material found in the West includ- 
ing the following: Gelatin Duplica- 
tors, Films, Hectograph Workbooks, 
Staplers, White Blackboards, Post- 
ers, Flash Cards, Pegs and Peg 
Boards, Wooden Beads, Wooden Put 
zle Maps, Educational Games, Hol- 
gate and Towner Wooden Toys, 
JUDY AND SIFO WOODEN PUZ 
ZLES, Lotto Games, all kinds of 
books, and other numerous items. 


San Gabriel, California 
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WITHOUT CHARGE! 


a Class project 
your pupils 








Lincoln's Speech at Gettysburg 











a 
portfolio of 

48 

Joseph 

Boggs Beale 
Historical Prints 


Here's one class project for which you 
needn't send home notes or raise 
money. Just get the class members 
to collect OUTER WRAPPERS of 
Fleer’s Dubble Bubble Gum. With- 


out charge, you can obtain: 


FOR 150 OUTER WRAPPERS 


A brand new portfolio of 48 fine repro- 
ductions of the celebrated Beale American 


history paintings, suitable for framing. 





eee we we ew we eee ee 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP. 

Dept. A 

Philadelphia 41, Pa. 

0) | enclose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble 
Bubble Gum for new Beale portfolio of 48 
reproductions, 

© Please send more information about the Beale 
Portfolio offer, 


Teacher's 
Name_ 





School_ 





Address 





City__ State 











Lanterns for Hire 
(Continued from page 94) 


din. But Migg didn’t mind. He was 
happy, for he had just closed a deal 
with an old sea dog for the purchase 
of five ancient hurricane lamps. 

“Look at them,” chortled Migg to 
Old Roberts back at the shop. “Five 
wonderful lamps for one shilling!” 

“Five pieces of rusty junk!” snorted 
Old Roberts. “Do they work?” 

“Work!” cried Migg. “Why, sir, 
they throw a light like—like Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s nose on a blustery 
day!” And both laughed heartily. 

In his spare time, Migg scraped and 
polished the hurricane lamps until 
they glistened. That night, laden with 
his cumbersome lamps, he plowed 
through the mud of Fleetditch Road 
until he came to the foot of Break- 
neck Steps in Axe Yard. He climbed 
the steps and halted outside the door 
of Dr. Oliver Goldsmith. Carefully 
he lighted one of his lamps and hung 
it on a shutter hook. Then he banged 
lustily on the door. 

The door opened, and the famous 
man’s eyes immediately caught sight 
of the shining hurricane light. “What 
is that, Migg?” he asked. “Has a 
chunk of the moon gone astray?” 

“That, sir,’ Migg explained proud- 
ly, “is something new, an idea of mine. 
It will show you the way up and down 
the steps on a dark night. It’s only 
one penny a night, mind you, sir. Will 
you have it, sir? It will be a mark of 
distinction, sir.” 

Dr. Goldsmith was smiling in open 
admiration. “Migg,”’ he exclaimed 
pompously, “I ‘always was of the opin- 
ion you'd be a great man. ‘Tis a fine 
idea—nay, a brilliant idea!” He paused, 
dug his hand exploringly into his flow- 
ered waistcoat and produced a lone 
penny. “Here, lad, ’tis good! I'll 
have it!” 

In an hour, Migg had rented out his 
five lanterns with an ease that amazed 
even himself. When he returned to 
the bookshop, eager to tell Old Roberts 
of his success, his cheerful whistle 
was cut short at the low moaning he 
heard coming from the dimly lit cub- 
byhole. Migg found the old bookman 
with one trouser leg pulled up, nurs- 
ing a badly bruised shinbone. 

“Oh, sir,” cried Migg, “has some- 
thing happened?” 

“Happened,” growled Old Roberts, 
“I stumbled over the doorstep outside 
a few minutes ago. Never saw the 
stupid thing. Migg, hang one of those 
fool lanterns of yours over that door- 
way immediately.” 

“Sorry, sir; they’re all gone,” Migg 
replied. 

“What! Gone, you say? Migg, 
toss around my bones if I ever thought 
you'd give up such a splendid idea! 
Why, lad, what people need is light.” 

“I haven’t given up the idea,” re- 
plied Migg. “It’s just that I’ve rented 
out all five lanterns.” 

The old man was amazed. “Rented 
them already, lad?” He beckoned to 
Migg. “Lad, do you reckon you could 
get another lamp from the old ship?” 

Migg nodded. “Any number of 
them, sir,” he said. “That is, if I had 
the money, I could, sir.” 

“Oh, bother, the rhino!” said Old 
Roberts. “I’ve the money. [I'll ad- 
vance it. Something tells me you 
have struck on a fine commercial idea, 
Migg, my boy. Besides, to light a city 
is a noble idea and needs doing badly, 
even if it did take a cracked shinbone 
to make me see it!” 

Migg broke into a mischievous grin. 
“Oh, sir,” he said, “and didn’t you 
say something about—a boy must 
learn—?” 

By that time they were both laugh- 
ing together. 










\ 
tailor-made for 
teachers’ budgets... 


Magic Mexi 


Set your course for Paradise next 
vacation time. Pack your camera— 

plus a very few dollars—and come visit 
our enchanting land, where you will 
discover romantic adventure at every 
turn and a wonderfully cool Spring-like 
climate . . . enjoy the beauty of 
old-world cathedrals, towering peaks, 
lush tropical valleys and wide white 
beaches . . . ancient pyramids and 
archeological treasures beyond belief... 
thrill to gay fiestas, exciting bullfights, 
the famous gardenia-filled pool at Fortin 
and Xochimilco’s fabulous floating 
gardens. And besides all these 
attractions, you can also enjoy modern ‘ : 
living with all the luxurious comforts of *~ hata 
up-to-date hotels, fine restaurants 

and shops. Magic Mexico does not 
pretend to teach you anything, but if 
you are interested in learning, 

Mexico is a fountain of inspiration, and 
truly irresistible. English is spoken 
everywhere, and you are only a few 
hours away by plane or train, a day or 
so over broad new ribbon-smooth | 
highways. See your travel agent or air 
mail coupon below. 
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Direccién General de Turismo 
Avenida Judérez 89, México, D. F. 


Please rush me free full-color booklet on Mexico’s 
many attractions, including information on the amaz- 
ing low cost of a Mexican vacation. 
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Modern Classroom Construction Material 


Red Tubing . bright colored Squares, Y 
Circles, and other basic shapes. Join 
easily. If Johnny wants a train or a sim- 
ple wagon, it’s soon firmly assembled. If 
Sue thinks of a colorful snowflake de- 
sign or a doll buggy .. . she can rig it 
in a jiffy. No material assembles so fast 
Full satisfaction before interest lags! 
Get Rig-A-Jig. Let them make mini- 
ature models on any subject. Take apart 
easily .. . use Rig-A-Jig for years! Send 
now for 600 pc. Classroom Outfit, with 
illus. idea book in colors. Guaranteed to 
please, or money back on 5 day trial 
























7 Bright Colors 
7 Basic Shapes 
Complete Outfit 600 pc 
$7.50 ppd 





Rig-A-Jig, 32 W. Washington, Chicago 
Please send ON TRIAL the Classroom Rig-A-Jig Outfit. 600 
pieces with Instruction Manual 


[] COD 17 Postpaid. I enclose $7.50 (I will pay by Oct. Ist 
Name___— — a 

ee eee ; oe es 

Dn cniantinynnnnneninaigannnts - a . 
Town. 
School Supply Dealer ——_$_—_$_$_$_$_____________— 
WRITE CHILDREN'S STORIES 


Teachers are preeminently qualified to write for boys 











ensy spare time now and girls. Through correspondence, you can be 
ere case detase te ons from friends = . coached in_ story-writing techniques by an _ experi- 

enced juvenile editor and teacher of story writing. In- 
mas Cards at 50 fer $1 to dividual attention given manuscripts. You can add to 
Generous cash profits. Keep up to 0c on your earnings and become one of the hundreds who 
$1 Boxed Christmas Assortments. Choice have sold stories while using the lessons and manu- 


script criticism of 
ADELE M. RIES 
7338 W. Everel! Ave. Chicago 31, Hl. 
Write for details today! 














De Luxe Bulletin Boards 
(Continued from page 63) 


makes a perfect diagonal. Otherwise 
cut a cardboard pattern of a right- 
angled triangle with the two sides of 
equal length, 1%”. Lay the pattern 
on the flat side of the molding and 
draw with a pencil along the diagonal. 

See Fig. 1.) It is easiest to cut the 
four strips the exact lengths of the 
bulletin board and then lay them on 
the floor in position in order to de- 
termine the direction of the miter. If 
your measurements have been accu- 
rate, when you finish sawing you will 
be able to lay the strips on top of the 
painted board like a picture frame. 
They should come exactly to the edge 
and fit at the corners. (See Fig. 2.) 

Paint the strips before nailing them 
on. An attractive effect can be had 
by enameling them white and allowing 
them to dry. Then paint brown stain 
over the white enamel, and while it is 
still wet wipe it lightly off the white 
enamel, allowing just enough to re- 
main on to give an antique effect to 
the white. 

When the strips are perfectly dry, 
turn the bulletin board face down on 
the floor. Under the four sides, slip 
the painted frame strips. Take great 
care to hold each strip in its exact 
position while you nail through the 
wrong side of the beaverboard and. on 
into the wooden strip. Check the po- 
sition of the strip frequently to be sure 
it is correct before you finish nailing 
it. Try to get the corners in perfect 
position so that they fit. Beaverboard 
is %” thick and the molding is %” 
thick; therefore the nails should be 
slightly less than %” long. As the 
nailing is done from the wrong side on 
through to the front, no nail should 
show. Use thin nails so that the 
molding will not split. 

Now the bulletin board is ready to 
be hung. Into the top edge of the 
molding insert four screw eyes at even 
intervals. (See Fig. 3.) The board is 
heavy and needs more than the usual 
two screw eyes. Run sufficient picture 
wire through the screw eyes for hang- 





NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 


maps 


Modern’s Comprehensive Series 
SOCIAL STUDY MAPS 


1950 edition now available for immediate 


delivery. 


Set includes 37 maps 44” x 33” in full 


color. 


Complete, authentic, durable. 
Complete with Tripod Write for full information. 


or Wall Bracket Mounting 
F.0.8. Goshen 


oer 


APHERS 


l echool supply co. 


. PUBLISHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1919 


DEPT. 690 * GOSHEN, INDIANA 
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ing. A similar bulletin board may } 
made to rest on an easel. 

Place the board on the easel lon 
way horizontal to the floor. This gy. 
rangement can be moved any place jy 
the room or the board may be take 
off the easel and stood along a wall j 
so desired at any time. Another ag. 
vantage is that it can be placed jy 
front of any group you are workin 
with and is directly on the child’s ey 
level and reach. 


Afternoon Adventure 
(Continued from page 37) 


the wind shaking the leaves and th 
ripple of the water kept them from 
hearing everything. They did hea 
one man say: “Better wait until dark 
to load them.” They could have hear 
the other’s answer if a frog hadn't 
jumped into the water just then. 

“What was that?” cried the fir 
man. 

“Aw, don’t be so jumpy. Just a 
frog, or a stick fallin’ into the creek, 
said the other. “I say, load right now, 
We can load in an hour and be gon 
before old man Farrand gets back 
from town.” 

“Anything suits me,” the first man 
replied. “We'll tell Hank,” and they 
recrossed the. bridge to talk with the 
third man, who was waiting in the 
truck with the motor running. 

“Oh!” gasped Craig, as he watched 
every move of the two men. “They'r 
going to steal Bill’s 4-H sheep. We 
mustn’t let them!” 

“We're not big enough to scare 
them away,” said Bruce. 

“Maybe not,” agreed Craig, “but 
we can run to Bill’s house and spread 
the alarm.” 

“Mr. Farrand has gone to town.” 

“Yes, but maybe Bill hasn’t. And 
they’re his sheep. Come on! Well 
creep along the creek bank until we 
get to the lower field road. Then we'll 
cut through the Farrands’ orchard. It 
won't take more than ten minutes. 
Let’s go!” he cried. With that, they 
began to creep along the creek bank 
At first the going was easy, but the 
bank kept getting steeper and mud- 
dier. 

Once Craig slipped into the water 
up to his waist. He had a hard time 
getting out, which caused a great com- 
motion among the frogs. The men 
must have heard it, for their feet 
stopped clattering on the footbridge, 
and the boys heard them muttering. 

Just before Craig and Bruce reached 
the lower field road, they came to 4 
place where the creek bank was cov 
ered with a dense growth of wild berry 
bushes. What should they do? G0 
through it, knowing they would be 
scratched unmercifully, or splash inte 
the water and risk being seen? I 
didn’t take long for Craig to decide. 
They crawled right through the bush- 
es! Then they were on the road. 

They stooped and ran, hidden by 
the bushes which edged it. Soon they 
were in the orchard! Next they were 
pounding on the Farrands’ back door. 
Bill was home! What luck! 

Craig told him what they had seen 
and heard, and finished with, “You'd 
better hurry!” 

Bill certainly did hurry. He tele 
phoned here and there, and, almos 
before the boys could blink an ey® # 
crowd of neighbors came. The she 
came, too, and three state policemen 
Everyone at the same time suggest 
something to do. 

Finally the sheriff shouted, “Hey 
men! We’re wasting time. ‘This 1s ™ 
plan!” Everyone quieted down to lit 
ten. “The troopers and I will go® 
the road which the truck will uw 

(Continued on page 97) 
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Afternoon Adventure 
(Continued from page 96) 


You neighbors are to walk down the 
pasture hill. When the fellows see you, 
they'll run to the truck. But they 
must not see you until they have put 
some sheep in the truck. Otherwise 
we can’t arrest them.” 

“How will you know if they have 
any sheep loaded?” asked Bill. “You 
can’t see us, or the truck either, with- 
out being seen.” 

“I know!” cried Craig. “Bruce and 
I can see all of you and the truck, too, 
from Willow Cave, and the sheriff and 
the troopers can see our cork floats. 
When we pull in our lines that will 
mean the truck has sheep in it. The 
neighbors can keep on walking down 
the hill and the sheriff and his men 
can come in from the road!” 

“The men will see you going to 
Willow Cave!” objected Bill. 

“They didn’t see us coming from 
there, did they?” And away Bruce 
and Craig ran at a nod from the 
sheriff. 

Exactly at the right moment the 
fishing lines with their bright-colored 
corks were pulled in. At first the 
thieves didn’t see Bill’s crowd coming 
over the hill. They were busy put- 
ting the endgate on the truck. But a 
blue jay scolding loudly caused them 
to look up. What they saw made them 
climb over the truck’s sides in a hurry. 
They yelled something to the driver 
and with a roar the truck tore through 
the hole in the fence. 

As quickly as it started, it stopped. 
The police and the sheriff had rushed 
up and taken charge of the men, and 
soon the neighbors arrived and _ took 
charge of the sheep. 

At suppertime, just as Bruce and 
Craig were telling the story of their 
afternoon’s adventures to their par- 
ents for the third time, a knock was 
heard. Bruce opened the door. 

There stood Bill, looking rather self- 
conscious. “Come here, boys,” he said. 

When the boys were outside, Bill 
motioned toward the fat, the beauti- 
ful, the wonderful pony, Spot, and 
cried, “A present! Yours for keeps!” 

Craig and Bruce stood speechless 
for a long moment, and then Craig 
whispered, “Do you mean it, honest, 
Bill?” 

“IT sure do,” Bill told him. “If you 
and Bruce have her, I know she'll be 
in good hands.” 

Bruce flung an arm around Spot’s 
soft neck and Craig patted her back. 

The next day when some newspaper 
reporters came to take their picture, 
they asked the boys whether the 
scratches they got when they crawled 
through the berry bushes hurt very 
much. 

“Mine are pretty sore,’ 
mitted. 

: “We don’t care, though,” said Craig. 
‘Don’t we have a pony?” 


> 


Bruce ad- 


Developing Healthy 
Attitudes 

(Continued from page 84) 
it. Or the child could tell a story, 
sing a song, or demonstrate some feat 
m1 skill. So much variety was possible 
that the period was always interesting 
and the children who had shown no 
enthusiasm before toward any school 
assignment were eager to do their part 
— the others. The shy ones were 
€ss shy because the object in their 


hands called attention away from 
themselves, and the slow ones were 
working in a field where there was no 
danger of being wrong. After being in 
front of class several times in the In- 
terest Club, it was not so difficult to 


think normally when before the class 
on other occasions. Each pupil came 
to feel that he “belonged” to the 
group, that he could do his part and 
be accepted—an attitude much more 
important than all the information he 
might gather from any specific school 
subject. 

In the case of Benjamin, the Inter- 
est Club marked a turning point in his 
school life. Benjamin was an only 
child, a typical “spoiled” boy who had 
always been served and “catered to” 
by his parents and grandparents. He 
disliked school from the start, because 
the environment seemed so unfriendly. 
The teacher didn’t rush to wait on 
him; instead, she expected things of 
him. She expected him to work at a 
job by himself without constant praise 
and attention from her. Since this 
was too hard a task for a child trained 
as Benjamin had been, he found a 


difficult way to win her attention. He 
clowned, he tore books, and he 
pinched the other children. In this 


way Benjamin had progressed through 
the first four grades. Because of his 
exceptionally fine intellect he had 
passed “on trial” each time, but he 
had always been a classroom nuisance 
and troublemaker. 

He was still striving to be the cen- 
ter of attention by his old method 
when he reached Miss Marsh’s room. 
As the class discussed “Why does a 
person show off?” Benjamin acquired 
some new ideas on the subject of his 
behavior, and it wasn’t quite so easy 
for him to kid himself that he was 
a “big shot” after that day. It wasn’t 
until he made a very intricate airplane 
and showed it at the Interest Club 
that he experienced real satisfaction 
gained through his own effort. The 
boys of his class liked his airplane so 
much that several asked whether he’d 
help them make one like it. At 
Miss Marsh’s suggestion the boys or- 
ganized an Airplane Club which met 
at Benjamin’s home every Tuesday 
after school. 

From this experience in helping 
others, Benjamin was brought over to 
the constructive side of life. He had 
learned that he could give as well as 
take. He felt “strong inside.” He 
had become an accepted member of 
his group. 


PEP pe Pere> 


Our first grades receive report 
cards only at the end of June, and 
the promotion is noted on the card. 
After Marie entered second grade, 
she was given a report card at the 
end of September. She examined 
it carefully for a promotion certifi- 
cate and then went to her older 
brother exclaiming with disappoint- 
ment, “I’m still in second grade!” 
JosEPHINE CHAMBERLAIN 
St. Walburg, Saskatchewan, 
Canada 


While playing Canasta, I froze 
the discard pile with a jack. Seven- 
year-old Larry remarked, “Those 
cards are cold now.” 

DaRLENE WESELY 
North Bend, Nebraska 


While our insurance man sat in 
the dining room writing in his in- 
surance book, my small nephew, 
Ronnie, came home from school. 
Running into the kitchen, Ronnie 
exclaimed to his mother, “Oh, 
Mother! There’s a man in the 
dining room doing his homework!” 

WILLIAM PLATTE 
Brooklyn, New York 
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This new “Sweet Land of Liberty” 
booklet has 28 pages. The 24 pic- 
torial charts, 7% x §% inches 
are in two-colors. They tell in 
graphic, interesting form the vital 
story of our American form of 
government. 


The method of presentation “is 
adaptable toallage-levels,appeals 
to all ages. For use of elementary, 
high, and even adult classes.” 


Beneath each chart is a brief, clear 
explanation. This strengthens the 


Airplane pilots are big users of chewing gum because the 
chewing and flavor give them a pleasant little lift. 
Ever try chewing delicious, refreshing WRIGLEY’S 
SPEARMINT GUM after a long day's work when grad- 
ing papers, reading or studying? Try it some time. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 








































Just out is new edition of this timely booklet 
welcomed by teachers everywhere challenged 
with the present-day teaching of Our Demecracy. 


understandings derived from the 
charts, focuses attention for dis- 
cussions and provides amplifica- 
tion for points of departure. 


The subjects taken up go from 
1133 to1950—from Our Heritage 
from Old England’ to today’s 
Citizen’s Bill of Duties. The chap- 
ters cover The Growth of Democ- 
racy in Early America; The Great 
Decision—what kind of govern- 
ment?; The Bill of Rights; and 
so on. 


IF FURTHER INTERESTED—Editor and originator of the charts is 
DR. FRANCIS L, BACON, Dept. of Education, University of California 
at Los Angeles. To own a copy of “Sweet Land of Liberty”, write 
DENOYER GEPPERT, Dept. 0, 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, 
Postpaid, 50¢. Special rates for class or school quantity. 
















TA OD 
MONEY WORRIES 





A NEW EASY MONEY MAKING PLAN 


Here’s how YOU can turn your spare time 
into CASH without any risk or investment. 
Show JEWEL Christmas and Everyday 
Cards, Stationery and Napkins with name 
on to your Friends, Neighbors, Relatives. 
No experience needed. Make $50 and more 


a week. Write TODAY for Selling Plan 
and Samples on Approval. 
JEWEL CARD CO.—401 W. SOMERSET ST. 
Dept. 35—Phila. 33, Pa. 














TAKE THIS EASY STEP TO 


BORROW MONEY 


Nationwide loan plan for 
teachers. Your signature -_ 
brings you $50 to $300 Cas 
—entirely by mail. Strictly 
confidential—no representative 
will call. 20 months to repay 
at lIowa’s low, lawful rate. 
ACT NOW—Mail coupon be- 










low for full details. Dest. 5 

MUTUAL LOAN CO. Sioux City, Iowa 
4 aor a aeencegesceeseseoces 
Ses bcocnc cocneneenesbha bended tedhins 
Ee er reer BERRB. 0c cecccce 
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Did 


— and neighbors. EVERYBODY uses them, 
nave been successfully raising funds this EASY way. 
MERIT’S outstanding 21-for $1 i me 
plan and samples on approval NOV 
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You Say "EASY MONEY?" 
YES, | Said "EASY MONEY!" 


150,000,000 CUSTOMERS 
ARE WAITING FOR YOU! 


You can EASILY make $35—-$50—$100 and more in your spare time. 
of Christmas and Everyday cards, statioriery atid napkins with names on to your friends 


vy 


Just SHOW America’s finest line 
relatives, co- 


Individuals, Church groups, clubs and organizations 
IMAGINE! $50 is yours for selling onl 
cards. No experience neceska 


100 boxes of 


ry. Costs nothing to try. rite for selling 


v, 
MERIT CARD CO., 370 PLANE STREET, DEPT. 15, NEWARK 2, N. J. 
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THE HOOVER COMMISSION 
(so called because, at President 
Truman's suggestion, Former 
President Hoover was made its 
head) consisted of 6 eminent men 
from each political party . .. ap- 
pointed to study the Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the 
Government. 

300 experts made a bipartisan 
investigation for this Commission. 
They worked for nearly two 
years. They pried into the work- 
ings of every major department 
of the federal government. 

They found a hodgepodge of 
overlapping bureaus, 
confused authority, un- 
necessary functions, in- 
consistencies, red tape. 

They recommended 
streamlining, pruning of 
unnecessary functions, 
time-and-money-saving 
procedures, and a gen- 
eral overhauling. 

They recommended 





Write for free literature, and 
send your contribution, to 


CITIZENS 


COMMITTEE 

for the Hoover Report 
1421 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 2, Penna, 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
says: “I have government 
agencies working on re- 


organization.” 
gressional action, he adds, 

»pointing, “un- 
less some edad pro- 
gram is put on...” 


will be disa 








that the President be empowered 
to reward department heads for 
reducing their staffs...that the fis- 
cal agencies scattered through 
the government be assigned to 
the Treasury—and many other 
needed reforms. Many of these 
now await Congressional action. 

These matters concern YOU. It 
is your money that’s at stake—your 
government that must be made 
more efficient— your country that 
would be strengthened. 

So inform yourself on the pro- 
posals, Discuss them. Form your 
opinion .. . and make it known! 





FORMER PRESIDENT 
HOOVER says: “Six presi- 
dents... have struggled to 
reorganize the executive 
branch of our government.” 
The entire subject is a bi- 
partisan matter, above poli- 
tics, Mr. Hoover declares, 


But, Con- 


NATIONAL 
REORGANIZATION CRUSADE 


for Better Government at a Better Price 
This message is published in the public interest by The Instructor 
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300 eminent experts 
Studied your government 
for 2 years 








Carol’s Wishes 
(Continued from page 90) 


seemed taller, her eyes shone like stars, 
her dress sparkled. Carol thought she 
looked very beautiful now, just the 
way a fairy godmother should look. 

“Carol,” said her fairy godmother 
very solemnly, “listen carefully while 
I tell you what you must do.” She 
paused to be sure Carol was paying 
attention. “You must always think 
three times before you say ‘I wish.’ 
First think whether you really want 
what you plan to wish for. Then 
think whether it is something you 
could really have. Finally you must 
think once more to find out whether 
there is anything you can do about it 
yourself. Good-by now, Carol,” she 
said, and waved her hand three times 
before Carol’s face. 

Carol felt herself falling—falling 
falling—until BUMP! There, grown 
back to her own size again, she found 
herself sitting beside the brook. She 
looked everywhere but could see no 
sign of the little house or the fairy 
ring or the little man in green who 
had accompanied her. 

It was getting late so Carol hurried 
back home. She felt quite hungry and 
was just about to say, “I wish supper 
was ready,” when she remembered 
what her fairy godmother had told 
her. So, instead of wishing, she tip- 
toed into the kitchen and started right 
away to get supper ready for herself 
and her mother and her little brother. 

She made some cocoa and some 
cinnamon toast and sliced some peach- 
es into a pretty glass dish. Then she 
ran out and picked a little bunch of 
flowers from her garden and put them 
in a vase on the table. When all was 
ready she called, “Mother, Brother, 
come to supper!” 

Mother was so surprised and happy! 
She kissed Carol and told her what a 
helpful daughter she was. 

As the days went by, Carol stopped 
pouting and sulking and helped cheer- 
fully. Mother wondered what had 
made the difference. But Carol never 
told; she kept that for her own special 
secret. Whenever she felt like being 
lazy and just wishing for things, she 
thought of the bad headache it might 
give her fairy godmother. Then -she 
would try to think of something she 
could do about it. 

And that is how Carol learned to 
make her wishes come true herself. 


999000 


Mary, a third-grade pupil, had 
been absent from school. When 
she returned, she discovered that 
the other children had learned di- 
vision with remainders. She took 
her arithmetic book home, and 
when she returned the next day, 
she said very proudly, “My mother 
helped me, and now J know how 
to remain, too!” 

ELeanor E. Coox 
Mansfield, Massachusetts 


My five-year-old girl, as wild an 
Indian and as stalwart a cowboy 
as any of her little boy playmates, 
was left looking very glum the day 
when the roles of Roy Rogers, Gene 
Autry, and Hopalong Cassidy were 
chosen before she could speak up. 

“Well, who are you going to be: 
asked one little playmate. 

She pondered gloomily for a mo- 
ment, and then she brightened. “I 
know! Ill be Wild Bill Hiccups!” 

Marcaret LINpDSLEY 
Drummond, Idaho 
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Thousands make spare time pay! YOU have the 
easy opportunity! Just call on friends, show 
Samples of EXCLUSIVE Christmas Cards. Cw 
quickly order 50 NAME-IMPRINTED Cards for je 
$1 and up. You pocket amazing profits! 


MAKE $50.00 EASILY! 


Sell 100 new 21-card $1 Christmas Card Assortmeny 

Also show Metallics, Plastics, Everyday Assortmeny 

Gift Items, many others) CASH BONUS! PRR 

I’'RIZES! Easy money for yourself or organization, ty» 

FREE Samples and Assortments on approval NOW 
WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC. 

749 Monroe Ave., Dept. 80-H, Rochester 2, WN, y 














ChocrRohas | 


SPECIAL MODELS 
FOR JUNIOR HIGH and 
GRADE SCHOOLS 


Write for Choir Catalogue C-6! 
Junior Choir Catalogue J-61 
** 
COLLEGIATE CAP AND GOWN COMPANY 
New York 1, N. Y. 366 Fifth Avenue 
Champaign, Ili. Chicago, Ii. 
1000 Market St. 117 N. Wacker b. 











INTRODUCING 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS 


RECORDINGS FOR CHILDREN 
Composed, Arranged and Recorded by NORA BELLE EMERSO 
SECOND SERIES (Copyright 1950) 


RECORD A RECORD B RECORD C 
Bunny Cotton Tall Windmills U.S.A. Victory 
BA — ae March 

e Duc p 
Day & Night Swings Rainbow Rhythm 


The Butterfi See Saw Band 
The Cotton Pickers Jump the Rope Rainbow Lullaby 
Three Records—15 Rhythms—Price $4.50 Postpait 
THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 
The rhythmic patterns are original. They are planne 
for the practice of the fundamental motor skills and ar 
arranged to help children experience growth and enjoy 
ment; using rhythm as a medium for creative activity 
VINYLITE PLASTIC UNBREAKABLE RECORD 
Mail Orders to: RAINBOW RHYTHMS 
P.O. BOX 608, EMORY UNIVERSITY, GEORGIA 














eee You Can Earn Plenty 0! 


Sta CASH 


MM) For CHRISTMAS: 


T CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Listen! You can earn the extra dollars you want, taking 

easy orders for new value Chris Cards! 21-Card Ae 

sortments sell on sight at just $1. You make ap te wi 

on 100 boxes! EXCLUSIV! 

AR pares boost caratn " Ly 

a? A, be Matches,others. 
NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED! 


Name- . Just show- 
a PRES SAMPLE pair 
in 7B SAMP 

A 1 


Sell MIDW! 


8 ~ orders and profits. E. 
cASH boNus! **Party Pian’* 
money for clubs. too, Send for your FREE 
DEPT. C-9 a 1113 Safer we. 








FOR CLASSWORK deco 

ate Ooms woot 

oon one Write for 
Number ! 9-50. 


THAYER & CHANDIE 
910 Van Buren, ! 


Seto} 4 
ON 


ART 
CRAFT 





Tlo} 
QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 


IN SPARE TIME 
.-- START NOW 























} ¢ The only HOME STUDY music school offering 
all courses leading to a degree, Bachelor of Music 
offers YOU the opportunity to make important 4 
vancemernt in the musical arts. Check courses 
which interested and mail coupon for illustrated 
lesson and booklet. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. E-217, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, 


} Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course Violin 
| Piano, Student's Course Guitar 
© Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's) Mandolia 


Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor's) 0) a 


Ear Training & Sight Singing Sax 


| Hist. & Angl. of Mus. C) Cornet -Trum 
[) Adv. Composition L) Prof. Cornet- 
f) Dble. Counterpoint ™ Choral Condt 
() Harmony O Dance Arranging Vole 
Name. i 
Street —_—_ 
City Ne PIE State ¢ 
Music experience. .__. —? 
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A Point To Keep In Mind... 


Gsterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PENS 
Let You Choose The Right 
Point For The Way YOU Writé 











The point about an Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen is that it has 
your point. From the world’s 
largest selection of point styles 
you choose the exact point 
that matches your way of writ- 
ing—no matter what you write 
or how you write it. 
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cago, Ii. 








Matching 
To select Pencils 
or replace.. $2 ond $3 
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In case of damage, you can re- 


fe place your favorite numbered 
oe point yourself—instantly —with- 
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Learning World 
Brotherhood 


AMY ELIZABETH JENSEN 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Columbus 
School, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


AST year, my fifth-grade class 
L decided to set apart one week 
|to celebrate Brotherhood Week. 
hey became so interested that 
from time to time throughout the 
year they worked on a number of 





| worth-while related activities. 

The first activity large 
bulletin-board — display. Crayon 
cutouts of children authentically 
clothed in different national cos- 
|tumes were tacked around the 
Looped from one pictur: 
to another was a long chain of 
| large paper links on which were 
written such qualities as ‘“Toler- 
ance” and “Sympathy.” All were 
selected from a list made 
during class discussions. Across the 
| top of the board was the title, ““The 
| Chain of Understanding.” 

“Ties That Bind” was the name 
of a large class poster. The pupils 
cut out and pasted to the poster a 
picture of a world globe and one ol 
an airplane, printing below them 
“Our Shrinking World in an An 
Age.” Encircling this were pic- 
tures of people from various parts 
of the world. The pictures were 
connected by string with small 
cards attached. On each card wa: 
printed “Interest,” “Knowledge,” 
“Understanding,” or a similar ex- 
pression. Radiating from the globe, 
like wheel spokes, were strips of 
celored paper. Each spoke con- 
tained one name, such as “Jews,” 
“Protestants,” or “Europeans.” 

With colored chalk, the class 
drew an artistic mural,‘ The United 
States—A Melting Pot of Many 
Peoples.” In the center was a large 
crucible with an outline map of the 
United States in the middle of it. 
Proceeding to the pot from one 
side was a parade of figures in var- 


Was a 


| board. 


wor! ds 





ious foreign costumes, and coming 
from the other side was a corre- 
sponding group of figures in Amer- 
| ican clothes. 
| Several pupils worked together 
'on a poster that would make for 
better understanding between white 
and colored children. Under a pic- 
| ture of a Negro boy, a pupil wrote: 
| I am a Negro boy whose skin is 
| dark. My hair is black and curly. My 
| nose is broad and my lips are thick. 
| Under a picture of a white boy, 
| another child wrote: 
| I am a white boy whose skin is light. 
|My hair is blond and straight. My 
nose is slender and my lips are thin. 
A third child finished the poster 
by writing: 
But 
We both think, feel, and act the same. 
We like to do the same things and play 


the same games. We don't like to 
have unkind things said about us. We 
want to be liked and admired. We 


want to help others and be helped by 
others. We can. live, work, and play 
together. 

An interesting and revealing ex- 
perience was-had when the children 
(Continued on page 101) 


















































































21-Card 
FEATURE Asst. ° ] 


Cad 
Metallics Asst. ” 1 
> 


Now! Your church, organization, or 
you yourself, can earn money enough 
for present needs, quickly and easily. 
Just take easy spare-time orders for 
exquisite, big-value FRIENDSHIP 
Christmas Cards: Everyone needs 
Christmas Cards, and these cards 
practically sell themselves because you 
offer lovely, appealing assortments at 
sensational low prices! 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED! 


21 luxuriously designed, richly adorned 
Yuletide Cards sell at just $1. You 
make up to 100% CASH PROFIT on 
every box—$50.00 on 100 boxes! You 
can casily earn $100-$300 or even more 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME with very 
little effort. Name-Imprinted Christmas 
Cards— EMBOSSED Folders sell 50 for 
$1. Personalized Notes, Stationery, 
other imprinted items boost your 
earnings! 


START EARNING NOW! 
Take this first step to am easy, extra 
income for your church, club, or YOUR- 
SELF. Send for Sample’ Assortments 









15-Card ! 
Everyday Asst. % l j 
—> | 





21-Card 
Religioes Asst. *] 
=< 











MAIL COUPON FOR SAMPLES! 


FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, INC., 186 Adams St., Elmira, N. Y. 
lam interested in the FRIENDSHIP Earning Plan. 
Please rush Sample Assortments ON APPROVAL. 
Include FREE Imprint Samples. 








ON APPROVAL and Imprint Samples Name —___ ee 
FREE. Also complete details of ddr 
EXTRA CASH BONUS PLAN. Get tn 
started TODAY! EE ——————<= 
FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, INC. 

Organization es Title 








Elmira, New York 





186 Adams Street 








Please send me: 
[] (TA) The NEW FREE edition of Teaching 
Kit for rayon clothing studies, Grades 1-3. 
Includes NEW Reader-Coloring Booklet, 
“The Clothes I Wear”, Teacher’s. Reference 
Leaflet and Teacher’s Guide. 

(SA) Extra copies of NEW EDITION Reader- 
Coloring Booklet, “The Clothes I Wear”, 
with NEW clearer pictures, easy-to-follow 
story; at 1¢ each, for which I enclose........ ¢. 





™)*(TB) FREE Rayon Teaching Kit Grades 4-8, includ- 
ing Cartoon Booklet, “Man-Made Miracle”, Teach- 
ers Guide and Teacher’s Reference Leaflet. 


* 4 (SB) Extra copies of Cartoon Booklet, at 1¢ each, 
for which I enclose........ ¢. 
r) (1D) FREE Teaching Kit on Rayon Science Study 


including students’ leaflet, “Science Creates A Mod- 
ern Industry”, Teacher’s Reference Leaflet, and 
Teacher’s Guide. 

(SD) Extra copies of Student’s science leaflet, at 1¢ 
each, for which I enclose........ ¢. 

[-) (AK) Acetate Rayon Kit—actual samples of steps in 
making acetate rayon, for which I enclose 25¢. 

[-] (VK) Viscose Rayon Kit—actual samples of steps in 
making viscose rayon, for which I enclose 25¢. 





NAME 








SCHOOL 









SCHOOL ADDRESS 










CITY ZONE STATE 

















AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
America’s largest producer of rayon 
Box 864, General Post Office New York 1, N. Y. > 
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for RELIABLE News... 
first choice is Newsweek 


The full understanding of today's puzzling pattern of 
national news and world-shaking events rightly calls 
for complete, accurate, unbiased reportage. 
And that means NEWSWEEK, The Magazine of News 
Significance 

With a.proven record as a reliable news source, 
NEWSWEEK is invaluable for current information. 
Leading educators, librarians and school officials 
consider NEWSWEEK a “MUST” for... 


SUBSCRIBE N 


Special Rate to 
|e lb lae tie) a 
otsle Me Mlo)deteletet: 


¢ Important News and its Significance 
¢ Accurate Appraisals and Forecasts 
¢ Authoritative Opinions 


For the full story of all important news—from books 
to business . . . government to global strategy . . . sci-, 
ence to sporis—there is one SURE SOURCE OF NEWS 


NEWSWEEK! 


Order 


ML LLM lel aa ilelel ee hiiiitelilelal 








facts — fantasy — fun — adbenture 


Story Parade 


for the six to twelve year old 


adie | 





















A favorite children’s magazine easily applied to school 
STORY PARADE’S special school supplement 
suggests concisely points to be drawn from each fea- 





use. 


ture. Every full-colo. issue brims with character- 
building fun....delights both children and teachers. 
10 Issues nt Included 





1 Year $3.00 2 Years $5.50 3 Years $7.50 


Use coupon at bottom of this page. 











... and a new 
“Teacher's Pet’! 


THE CHILDREN’S DIGEST 
—vnique, new 132-page colorfully 
illustrated digest of the best 
current and classic literature, 


with teachers... 


Teachers rely on PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE for up-to-date 
information on child psychology, 
discipline, training, children’s 
books, movie guide ond 
programs for PTA meetings. 


ideal for story hour, recre- 
ational, remedial and English 
classes—kindergarten and 
lower elementary grades. 


Tyr. $3 2yrs.$4 yrs. $5 


10 issues—$3 








PUBLISHED BY THE GIRL SCOUTS—FOREIM 





GiRis G 
* Yy d 
WH Wslbdd Wy Yd Vj 
a1 
ero 
—And more and more 10 to 17 gronit® 


yeor old girls are torning to The 

AMERICAN GIRL... with the ap- 
provel of their porents... at the rec- 
ommendation of teachers and librorians. 


Y4 Y Eoch month's Issue Is crammed with the help- 

Z YYyyy Y ful, wholesome, entertaining reading every gir! 
looks forward to—does't wont to miss. For 
its «specially edited and published for her 
ond for ALL GIRLS by the Girl Scouts. 


ONLY $3 — 12 ISSUES (1 YEAR) ONLY $2 





24 oovee (2 YEARS) 


MGs bitddes bebe Witt dbeddddda, 














YOUR OWN COPY OF 

THE INSTRUCTOR 
HELPS YOU DO A BETTER 
TEACHING JOB MEANS 
LESS WORK FOR YOU. 








ea) One Year *4 Two Years *7 
Mail gens subscription Today!! 
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MAGAZINES 


for Every Need - - Order Now] 


Fall is the easiest and most natural time for placing magazine ordeg 
in the school field. That’s why THE INSTRUCTOR has established 
this service—to offer teachers the magazines that will meet all theg 
needs on the best possible price and service basis. You will find % 
easy to send us ONE ORDER for ALL your magazines. Credit 
will gladly be extended. 

Prices apply only in the United States. Prices 
for Canada and foreign countries will be 


quoted on request. In many cases substantial 


savings may be achieved by ordering for a period 
of more than one year. Two-year prices are 
quoted in the right-hand coleman. 











ub. Term Sub Tem 
1Yr, 2Yrs 1Yr. 2Yts 

AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) $4 $7.00 —- ARTS G ACTIVITIES (10 
with THE INSTRUCTOR, ea. 1 yr. 7.C no 4.00 7.00 


with Jr. Arts G Activities, ea. 1 yr. with THE INSTRUCTOR, ea. 1 yr. 





AMERICAN GIRL 2.0 3.00 with American Childhood, ea. 1 yr. fa 

AMERICAN HOME 4.00 with Children’s Activities, ea. 1 yr. oa 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE . 3 5.00 LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 3.00 5.0 
Same—3 years 7 ame—3 years 7 

ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 3.00 Same—9 months 2 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY 10.00 This special offer is for Students, 

BETTER HOMES G GARDENS 4.00 Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 
Same—3 years ‘ only, U. S. and Canada. 

BOYS’ LiFe 0 | __ 6.00 om 

CHANGING TIMES—The Kiplinger To Clergymen G Educators, 1 yr. 4 8.50 
Magazine (12 nos. 6.00 LOOK (26 nos.} 3 6.00 

CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.) 4.50 8.00 McCALL’S MAGAZINE 2 4.0 

CHILD LIFE 3 5.00 NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC - oa 
To Teachers—1 year To Libraries and Schools 4.7 “nim 

CHILDREN’ s ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 7.00 NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) a 7.00 

THE INSTRUCTOR, ea. 1 yr. To Libraries, Schools, Educators 

CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE 2.75 and Clergy (10 nos.) 3.25 550 

CHRISTIAN HERALD 5.00 NEWSWEEK—Magazine of News 

COLLIER’S, — WEEKLY 8.00 Significance 6.50 
Same—3 Same—2 years, new es 10 

CORRECT ENGLISH 5.00 Same—2 years, renewal 

COSMOPOLITAN 5.50 Special rate to Clergy, Educators, 

Same—3 years and Libraries a 8.00 
witt — HOUSEKEEPING, ea. OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 2 3.00 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 300 40 

countay GENTLEMAN (The sale of PATHFINDER (26 issues) 250 400 
Country Gentleman subscriptions is Same—3 years (78 issues) 5.00 
intended to be confined to those PLAYS (8 nos.) 300 500 
persons having a bona fide interest POPULAR MECHANICS > 6.0 
in agriculture.) 1 POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 300 55 
Same—3 years d PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS (10 
Same—5 years 3 nos.) 200 3.00 

CURRENT HISTOR Y ; 7.00 PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (7 nos.) 425 — 

EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE — Weekly for Busy Read- 
(Quarterly) 1 2.75 400 7.00 
Same—3 years 4 READER’ S DIGEST 3.00 

ELEMENTARY ENGLISH (8 nos.) 3 Same—2 years or two 1 yr. subs. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL ordered by the same person 00 
(10 nos.) + REDBOOK 250 40 

ESQUIRE 10.00 SAFETY EDUCATION (9 nos.) 3.00 ofa 

ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 5.00 SATURDAY EVENING POST 6.00 1000 

FIELD AND STREAM 4.00 Same—3 years 14.00 

FORECAST (Food) (10 nos.) 3 5.00 Same—School Offer (35 weeks) 3.50 

FORTUNE—Magazine of Management This special offer is for Students, 

(New Subs.) 1250 19.00 Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 
(Renewals only) 15.00 only, U. S. and Canada. 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 5.50 SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 4.00 —— 
with Cosmopolitan, ea. 1 yr. 7 SCHOOL MUSICIAN (10 nos.) 200 3 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE 8.00 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 00 «9. 

HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN (10 | SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
nos. ) 5.00 9.00 Teachers’ Edition (32 nos.) 200 <a 

HOLIDAY 5.00 -8.00 Students’ Edition (32 nos.) 1.20 
Same 9 months 3 ad RASS (For Boys and Girls) 

This special offer for Students, (10 nos.) 300 550 
cn — -— Teachers TEACHER’S DIGEST (10 nos.) 300 5.0 
an anada - Introductory Offer (Unti ; 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 12, nos.) 5.00 7.50 nue ie fee 
No 1 = gay Renewals TIME—Weekly Newsmagazine Ec 

only for schools and libraries. cn 

IDEALS (Paper Cover) (6 nos.)... 6 50 12.00 New and renewal subs.__ 6.00 10.50 

ne To Educators, Clergymen 475 80 

THE INSTRUCTOR (10 nos.) 4 7.00 . ly Hygeia) 3.00 
with American Childhood, ea. 1 yr. 7.00 TODAY’S HEALTH (Formerly Hygeia) 300 —— 
with Children’s Activities, ea. 1 yr. 7.00 TRAVEL - ee 8.00 
with Highlights for Children, ea. UNCLE RAY’S MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 250 4.50 

1 yr. 77 U.S. NEWS-WORLD REPORT 5.00 8.00 
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YOUNG AMERICA (32 nos.) 
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One Year $4 Two Years $7 
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This order totals $ . 


[] Check or money order enclosed. 
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below: days from date of order enclosed. 
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30 days from date of order. 
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Offer Your Pupils 
REAL PEOPLE! 
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Teachers of History, Social Studies, Lit- 
erature, and Art—do you need inspiring 
material for pupils’ background reading 
or study? To bring to life America’s 
historic personalities, you will want to 
make the stirring REAL PEOPLE Biog- 
raphies available to your pupils. 


REAL PEOPLE, for Intermediate Grades and 
Junior High School 


Group | Group Il 
Christopher Columbus Abigail Adams 
Hernando De Soto Benjamin Franklin 
La Salle Thomas Jefferson 
Captain John Smith John Paul Jones 
Peter Stuyvesant Father Serra 


Roger Williams George Washington 
Group Ill Group IV 
Ah-Yo-Ka, daughter Jane Addams 
of Sequoya George Washington 


Carver 
Thomas Alva Edison 
James Jerome Hill 
Robert E. Lee 
Abraham Lincoln 


John Jacob Astor 
Daniel Boone 
Zebulon Pike 
Rufus Putnam 
Narcissa Whitman 


Packed in handy cases, six Biographies to a 
case, priced at $2.48 per group. For de- 
scription, see 16-page advertising booklet. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 
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JUDY TOYS offers MEK-N-ETTES 


among its newest curriculum play materials. Mechan- 
ical Science is made realistic in simple graphic form. 
MEK-N-ETTES give new zest and life to this interest- 


ing subject. 


Fascinating! Educational! tactades: 
Just arrange the parts on the board. Piston 

Turn the crank in the lower corner, Gears 

and the mechanisms go inte action. Levers 
ywen combinations can be made to Cams 
emonstrate me i i 

_—— .. chanical motions in Sat 
OVER 100 Parts! Constructed to pre- anon A 
csion measure in heavy vulcanized ee 
fibre . . similar material to silent tim- $5 postpaid 
mE gears in autos. Durable ... your 

Classes can use for years. la USA 


MEK-N-ETTESA new Judy Toy for upper ele- 
mentary and secondary school. 


Suuiaieieetateteiees ORDER TODAY ------------- 
THE JUDY CO., Dept. I, 
107 3rd Ave. N., Minneapolis |, Minn. 


Please send sets Judy’s Mek-N-Ettes. 
LIT enelose ¢ 


= 0 for each set. Send postpaid. 
UW Send Judy Toy Catalogue. 

Name 

School 

Address 

City Zone State 





Learning World 
Brotherhood 


(Continued from page 99) 


made a series of paper dolls all 
alike, but colored and costumed 
differently to show various races 
and nationalities. This simple ac- 
tivity showed them that, although 
there are apparent differences in 
people, there are no basic ones. 

A scrapbook was assembled from 
magazine pictures. The pictures 
depicted the different ways in 
which the people of our own coun- 
try and people the world over live, 
dress, work, worship, and play. In 
discussing the pictures, the pupils 
gained an appreciation of the fact 
that our customs are as strange to 
others as theirs are to us. 

Several pupils brought foreign 
dolls from home for their display 
table, and gave talks about the peo- 
ple they represented. Interesting 
sketches about individuals of var- 
ious nationalities, creeds, and races 
were presented, and the young 
speakers called attention to the 
wonderful contributions made by 
these people. 

The reading table was never 
without books and magazine stories 
on the subject of world brother- 
hood. A special committee brought 
in newspaper clippings. Everyone 
brought pictures, maps, travel bro- 
chures, and other materials from 
home. 

The results of such activities 
were very gratifying. 

1. The prejudice and discrimina- 
tion acquired from adults (children 
are not prejudiced naturally) ap- 
peared to be wiped out. 

2. Through reading, we experi- 
enced the life of people throughout 
our own country and the world, 
which resulted in a better under- 
standing of all peoples. 

3. The pupils gained an under- 
standing of human relationships. 
Their ability to feel and to sym- 
pathize was heightened by an in- 
creased understanding of people 
who appear unlike them. 

4. The common culture of all 
parts of the shrinking globe was 
opened to them, and they realized 
that they are the heirs to the con- 
tributions made by people through- 
out the world. 

5. Through the class activities, 
attitudes of tolerance, kindness, fair 
play, and consideration were im- 
proved, resulting in a development 
of social consciousness. 

6. Mutual admiration and re- 
spect for others grew. 


FREE TO CLASSROOM AND 


ART TEACHERS who want to... 


@ MAKE TEACHING EASIER 
e GET BETTER RESULTS 
@ HAVE MORE LEISURE HOURS 





























“Mom, come here!” 











3 VALUABLE AIDS WITH YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


@ How to obtain free and inexpensive classroom aids (Booklet) 
@ Special problem-solving consultation service when you need it 
@ How to adapt Junior ARTS and ACTIVITIES to meet your needs (Folder) 


Begin Your Subscription with the 
VALUABLE SEPTEMBER ISSUE 
Sparkling with These New Features 


Art and Craft Projects * Leather Craft * Papercraft * Finger 
Painting * Design and Pattern Projects * How to Encourage 
Reading (Projects) + Stories, Plays, Poems, and Songs * Use 
of Audio-Visual Aids * Nature Study + Social Studies * All 


in easy-to-use, practical form. 


This art and craft magazine for every teacher answers your two most im- 
portant questions: What to do? and How to get the best results? Over 20 
full-page projects and illustrations. Each project may be adapted to fit your 
particular situation. All projects may be used to motivate classroom activi- 
ties. All help to correlate the subjects of the curriculum into a fascinating, 
integrated whole. 


10 BIG ISSUES—ONE FULL YEAR—Only 84.00 
SUBSCRIBE NOW—SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


SPECIAL BARGAIN SPECIAL BARGAIN 
mn” nonaah EDUCATIONAL Regular Subscription Price 


MUSIC MAGAZINE. Every 
issue is departmentalized 
and presents material of in- 
terest to music educators as 
well as articles covering 
several specialized folios of 
music education. 


1 year, $1.50 3 yrs., $4.00 


With Jr. Arts & Activities 
1 year, $1.00 3 yrs., $2.50 














prcoco=- CLIP AND MAIL THIS TODAY seme mn an mmy 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, Dept. | 

514 N. Dearborn Pkwy., Chicago 10, Illinois 

C] | enclose $4.00. Send me JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES one full year, 10 
big issues, beginning with your great September number. Include your 
FREE Consultation Service and 2 FREE folders. 

[] Send me EDUCATIONAL MUSIC only [] | year $1.50 [] 3 years $4.00 

[ Send me both EDUCATIONAL MUSIC and JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
for one year. Include 2 FREE folders and Consultation Service. | enclose 
$5.00. 
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The Phonovisual Method 


By Schoolfield and Timberlake 


Scientifically planned and purposefully 
adapted to any program of instruction 


in reading, spelling, and speech. 


The progress in reading and spelling made 
by children under the Phonovisual Method 
is almost unbelievable, unless one has seen 
the results for himself. 
Ruth Coyner Little, 
Assistant Editor, 


N EA Journal. 
eg? 


Two large charts, illustrated in 
color, and Method Book, $4.95 


coe? 





PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS 


Dept. | 


P. O. Box No. 3504 
Washington 7, D. C. 


First graders at the Primary Day 
School, Washington, D. C., have 
a spelling vocabulary of 300 to 
500 phonetic words after six 
months’ instruction by the 
Phonovisual Method. 
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FAMILY FUN THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 33] 
Please send me ALL-FAMILY FUN booklet - fun suggestions for everyone - as offered by the Seven-Up 
Company. [] | enclose 20c. 

Neme 

Street or R.D. 


City Zone State 

eS SS SS SS SS KS SS SF SF KS SF SS SC KS KS KS SS SF SSF SS SS SF SS SS KS KS SK ee eS ee ee ee eee ee 
SCHOOL SERVICE CO. THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 [44 
Piease send me your new 1950 booklet, ‘TOOLS OF TEACHING," a graded, illustrated catalog of Hec- 
tograph and Spirit Machine Workbooks, Posters, Flash Cards, Rhythm Band Instruments, and other 
Teaching Aids. [) | enclose 10¢ to cover handling. 


EE .. Grade. 
Street or R.D = pein greSunnaSemReNTRnepeEDepeesene .. No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


THE CABLE COMPANY THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 37 
Please send me a sample copy of ''101 Best Songs.'" (() | enclose 10c to cover postage and packing. 





Le a 
Street or R.D neupeaneeninneten - Ee -. * 
a a 





PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 919 THE INSTRUCTOR 9-50 247 


Please send me free copy of the EASY Teaching Information Song Flute folder. This places me under no 
obligation. 


Name ee 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City Zone State 


DIRECTIONS enabiing you to use this Coupon Service to best advantage 
will be found on any of the other pages where columns of coupons appear— 
pages 80, 82, 84, 86, and 88. It is essential that these directions be observed 
because of the large quantities that have to be handled. On page 86, also, 
is an Announcement of the 1950 Travel Contest with Entry Blank. 


: CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Lustre Foils + Satins + Brilliants 50 


HEN BUYING SHEET MUS! 
ask your dealer to show 
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for 
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Amazing values bri 


you easy or- 
ders! Sell on sight. n extra dol- 


lars fast. Big Line. Christmas Cards 
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We Learned about Communities 


HELEN GARTHE 
Teacher, Third Grade, Public School, Clare, Michigan 


CASUAL suggestion was the in- 
A spiration for an interesting 
social-studies project in my third 
grade last year. It was the chil- 
dren’s idea. They thought of it, 
worked it out, and loved every 
minute of it. 

Our social-studies textbook deals 
with different kinds of communi- 
ties—farming, fishing, mining, and 
so on. The book emphasizes their 
relationships to, and dependence 
upon, one another. 

For our health classes one week, 
the children brought labels from 
canned foods used at home. These 
they thumbtacked to a map of the 
United States on the bulletin board. 
We were trying to find out what 
parts of the country produced most 
of the canned food that they were 
eating. 

We have a cheese factory in our 
town, so when one of the children 
brought in a wrapper from cheese 
packed in Wisconsin, someone im- 
mediately wondered whether it was 
packed in a community like ours. 
After some discussion, we decided 
the child who brought in the wrap- 
per should write to that town and 
find out what industries were im- 
portant there. During English class 
we all helped him compose a letter 
to copy and send. 

This was just the beginning. 
Every child wanted to write a let- 
ter. But where, and to whom? 
The answer wasn’t long in coming. 
One little boy had an aunt who 
taught school in Pennsylvania. 
Could he copy the letter to send 
her, so we would know what kind 
of community hers was? Another 
child had spent several weeks in 
Florida, and he wanted to write to 
some town there. 

Finally, we reached several deci- 
sions. Everyone was to make a 
copy of the letter we had composed. 
We would borrow an old sixth- 
grade geography book that would 
not need to be returned until the 
project was finished. Before class 
the following day each child should 
sign up for the state to which he 
would like to send his letter. 

During the next few days, each 
child had his turn looking at a map 
in our borrowed book, trying to 
pick out a town with the same pop- 
ulation as ours. When he had made 
his choice, he addressed his letter 
to a third grade in the public 
schools in that town. Each child 
mailed his own letter, but the 
stamped envelopes were provided 
by our superintendent. Three of 
the children wrote two letters 
apiece, so a letter was sent to every 
state in the Union. 

The art teacher suggested that 
the class cover the bulletin board 
with paper, and on it draw a large 
map of the United States. When 
their letters arrived they could draw 
on the map the different products, 
landmarks, and so on, mentioned in 
the letters. It provided a wonder- 
ful way for young children to re- 
cord their findings. 


Our first reply seemed a greg 
disappointment. The letter was m 
turned from a western state labeled 
“No city by that name in this state” 
They couldn’t understand it. Hadn} 
they picked the city and state right 
out of that old geography book? 
Then how could the post office say 
there was no such place? It took 
one of the Western movie fans tp 
explain about ghost towns. Whata 
discussion we had! What specula. 
tion as to what had happened to 
the town and why! An older grade 
could have made an_ interesting 
study from that. 

One boy, whose father owns his 
own plane, told just how long it 
would take him to go by air to 
the city he wrote to. Many of his 
friends went home with him that 
night. They wanted to know just 
how far away their cities were by 
air. Others went to the local air. 
port, the railroad station, and the 
bus station. It was only a matter 
of days before nearly every child 
had written on the map of his state 
its name, its capital, the city he 
wrote to, and how long it would 
take him to get there by plane, bus, 
or train. 

An advertisement in a magazine 
gave them their next idea. On this 
page was a large map of the United 
States with the state flower and 
bird in color on each state. Now 
our map took on color, as state 
birds and flowers were added. 

As the letters arrived excitement 
grew. Our map was a living thing, 
growing and changing color daily. 

Each letter was read to the rest 
of the group by the one who had 
received it. Usually there were pic. 
tures included. One grade senta 
picture of their school, marking 
their room with an X. Others im 
cluded pictures of local points of 
interest. These were put on the 
bulletin board so they could be em 
joyed by children from other grades 
in the building. 

The replies received showed 4 
great deal of work by both pupik 
and teachers. I hope they enjoyed 
sending them to us as much as We 
enjoyed receiving them. 

There are a few things my thir 
graders won’t forget for a long time, 
perhaps never. 

1. The size of the state they eath 
wrote to as compared to Michigat. 

2. In what direction they would 
go to reach that state, and how 
long it would take them. 

3. The chief products of the state 
and whether we buy any of them. 

4. Whether we produce anything 
which that state might buy from & 

5. The state’s capital, and & 





large cities. 

6. The state’s flower and bird 

7. Its lakes and rivers. 

8. Its land. 

9. Some historical landmarks. 

This project has made geograp™ 
a personal thing. It fostered an # 
terest in all types of communite 
and in the contribution of each 
the country as a whole. 
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Strictly International 


FROM NEW ZEALAND 


Dear Miss Owen, 

1 have been a subscriber to The 
Instructor since 1944, and am forever 
grateful for its wealth of ideas, which 
enable me to make school an interest- 
ing place for my pupils, and teaching 
an occupation of interest to myself. | 
am able to find something new to give 
to my class of six-year-olds in every sin- 
gle issue, and enjoy opening my copy 
each month as much as opening a sur- 
prise packet! Might I add at this june- 
ture, that I am particularly grateful for 
Miss Hackett’s “Day by Day” column; 
it always has such a variety of stimulat- 
ing ideas for the presentation of every 
subject in the curriculum. Her pages 
are always the first ones I look at thor- 
oughly, after a quick glance through 
the handwork section. 

Now may I put in a request? Would 
it be possible to print an index, for 
easy reference, at the end of each school 
year, giving the unit material published 


in the last ten issues, and also the 
month of issue? 
Another regular feature which I 


would like to see included is one deal- 
ing with speech training exercises and 
jingles. And please could we have some 
finger-play poems? Little children love 
them! 

I hope this letter from “Way Down 
Under” has added one further country 
to the list of international admirers of 
your magazine. 

“Kia Ora” to you and all your as- 
sociates ! 

Anne P. Liston, New Zealand 


We do publish an index, Anne, and 
will send you our 1949-50 one. We'll 
try to do something about speech 
training and finger plays, too. 


FROM BURMA 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Greetings to your “International” 
magazine. It might interest you to 
know that The Instructor is now being 
read in some of the jungle villages of 
southern Burma. At present I am con- 
ducting a small summer school for 
some native teachers who have gathered 
in the village of Myaungmya. If you 
can’t pronounce that, think nothing of 
it. I can’t either, though it sounds for 
the world just like an American kitty 
eat calling for its breakfast. I’ve been 
told that the army pilots who flew 
in here during the war called the 
airport “Pussyville.” I can easily see 
why, 

But to get back to the “International” 
section of The Instructor. I liked that 
name when I first noticed it on the 
“First Class Mail” page. It has cer- 
tainly been an international magazine 
for me. I came to Burma after spend- 
ing a year in China, and my Instructors 
were a big part of the 50 pounds lug- 
gage I was allowed. After moving four 
times during my year in China, I found 
that I had lost most of the teaching ma- 
terials with which I left America. How- 
ever, I have clung to five years of bound 
Instructors, dating 1926-1930. Please 
don’t think that I don’t know teaching 
methods have changed during the years 
(also I haven’t been teaching that long) 
but the old copies were all I could lo- 
cate in Shanghai during the war. Natu- 
rally I subscribe to The Instructor now 
that we can get mail again, and the new 
Copies, supplemented by the old, keep 
me in ideas while waiting for new sup- 
plies from home. Those old bound cop- 
les have been a life saver—one even 
has a hole in the middle! The pictures 
are slightly (?) out of date and so are 
some of the professional articles, but 
after using them for nearly a year, I 
ean say that, generally speaking, a sound 
educational policy can stand the ravages 
of time and of country, 
wish you could meet my jungle vil- 
teachers. There are fourteen of 
n here now, some from Burmese 
Villages and some from Karen ones; 
some are Christian villages and some 


lage 
the Th 





are Buddhist. Two of the teachers have 
only a sixth-grade education, while oth- 
ers have finished high school. Two are 
even looking for a bundle from heaven, 
but that doesn’t matter in this country. 
Two or three days is all the time that 
is lost when a baby is born, and any 
school board, even a jungle one, can 
arrange for that long a vacation. The 
equipment in their schools is nothing. 
All seatwork supplies, pictures, toys, 
visual education, or anything else, is 
either made by the teacher, or done 
without. And yet, these teachers, like 


al ‘ _ 
A Group of Jungle Village Teachers 


teachers the world over, show the in- 
itiative and the imagination that have 
always stood for a growing educational 
program. When new ideas are called 
for, one reports on how she turned na- 
tive bamboo reeds into a school orches- 
tra. Another outlines an original plan 
for home clubs. Coarse sawdust substi- 
tutes for paper in making papier-maché 
figures, and native vines hold picture 
frames together just as well as im- 
ported nails would do. 

Our summer teachers are in classes 
for six hours a day, six days a week, 
and this is the hottest season in the 
hottest section of one of the hottest 
countries. However, only yesterday I 
returned to the classroom, hours after 
school was dismissed and discovered 
Teacher Thaung Khim still hard at work 


copying pictures from the February 
Instructor, which is the latest we 
have received. On chiding him for 


overwork, especially on such a hot day, 
I received the classic teacher reply, 
“My pupils will enjoy these pictures. 
I want to get as many of them as I can, 
while I’m lire.” 

If you are still interested in being in- 
ternational, such statements from jungle 
village teachers should make you so. 
Teacher Thaung Khim will carry his 
precious pictures on his back for three 
days’ trek through jungle growth, and 
truly, his pupils will “enjoy them.” 
Don’t we all? 

This typewriter is a “jungle” type- 
writer. Excuse it please. The mistakes 
are Louisiana ones, for which I’m re- 
sponsible. 

Lockie Gifford, Burma 


FROM CUBA 


Dear Miss Owen, 

A friend of mine had the happy 
thought of making me acquainted with 
your magazine which I did not know 
before, and which proved most inter- 
esting and helpful. 

I hope she will repeat the same gift 
for me this new school year, but I must 
wait for her to come. 

However, I wanted to let you know 
how much I appreciate your /nstructor, 
congratulating you for its well full edu- 
cational pages. 


Esther Goll, Cuba 


The world seems like a small 
place, with The Instructor helping 
teachers in New Zealand and Burma 
and Cuba to do a better job—and 
how pleased we are to have all of you 
say so! We don’t know exactly what 
Anne’s “Kia Ora” means, but we 
guess it’s safe to repeat it; so, “Kia 
Ora” to you all. 











BE YOUR OWN MUSIC TEACHER 


4 ey simple A-B-C lessons con- 
sist of real honest-to-goodness se- 
lections instead of tiresome scales and - 
exercises. Learning music by this re- 
markable “right at home” method is a 
most enjoyable pastime. You learn to 
play by playing from real notes. No 
“numbers” or trick music. 


You can’t go wrong. Everything is in 
clear print and picture form. When 
you take up a new tune the simple 
printed instructions tell you just what 
to do. Then a picture shows you how 
te do it. Finally you play it yourself 
and hear how it sounds. You start with 
simple melodies. As you master these 
you go on to more advaneed pieces. Al- 
most before you realize it you may be- 
come a good musician. And just think! 
You can study most any instrument for 
ONLY A FEW CENTS A DAY. 


If you’re really interested in learning 
music, send for big 36-page Free Book- 
let and “Print and Picture” Sample. See 

ow easy... 

















Learn at Home This Money-Saving Way 


U. &. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
69 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me free booklet and Print and Picture | 


Pose anae men enema, 





FREE PRINT AND PICTURE “SAMPLE 





' 

— thorough | Sample. I would like to play instrument checked below. 
as A-B-C tical pol ia. | Piano Saxophone Modern Elementary | 

od of instruc- | Guitar Trumpet, Cornet Harmony 
tion is Men- Violin Pipe, Reed Organ Clarinet | 
tion favorite | Piano Accordion Tenor Banjo Other Instrument | 
instrument. 

| Name — en | 
U. S. SCHOOL | (PLEASE PRINT) 

OF muUSIC, Street | 
69 Brunswick | ; a oe . | 
Bidg., N.Y. 10, LEE STR A eas State . 
N.Y. S2nd Year. pevninntalinioen dhaainanniasiaeatniiaartielberan tl 









Please send m 
Song Flute folder. This places me under no obligation. 


Here’s an easier, better, happier way to teach Music to grade 
students—a method scientifically developed and tested for years 
in classrooms throughout America. Teaches rhythm, sight 
reading, pitch perception, solfeggio through “Beat Response.” 


Get EASY Teaching Information Folder FREE! 
Create New Interest in Your Grade School Music Classes...organize 
and direct Song Flute Classes. The famous “Beat Response Method” 
will guide you on the fwn route to success in class room music. Results 
will win you the praise and respect of pupils, their parents, and your 
school officials. Mail this coupon, or a postal.. oth 
PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS, Dept. 951, Elkhart, Indiana 


ree folder NOW. 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Dept. 951, Elkhart, Indiana 
free copy of the EASY Teaching Information 





Address 





\ SEND FOR 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Town 


State 





' FREE FOLDER 
oS 
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Scienc 


Equipment in wooden chest 


Science Text Book can be pur- 

chased separately for $1.25 
STANDARD SCIENCE SUPPLY CO. 
1232 N. Paulina Street, 


and All 





3 =... 
Price complete with Teaching Manual $39°° 


Chicago 22, ll. 


Teaching in Grades Made Easy 


SCIENCE KIT COMPLETE WITH MANUAL 


Stansi Science Kit for Grades is 
now ready. It contains all materi- 
als for doing over 100 simple class- 
room science experiments—in heat, 
light, electricity, sound, mechanics, 
etc., etc. Can be used for years. 


Now science becomes fun, for pupils 
learn through these simple experi- 
ences. The Teaching Manual is easy 
to follow and a great time-saver for 
teacher. 


WHAT THE KIT CONTAINS: 
1. Over 90 items of science equip- 
ment. 
2. Workbook of 120 simple sci- 
ence experiments. 
8. Handsome wooden chest for 
storage. 














Announcements 


ee Pe oe 


istmas Cards. 


4 — 


jfor selling -only 60 boxes of 
A b done |: r 4, 





= Invitations - 
Weddin 100 Engraved - $13.50 
including two envelop 


Writ Samples 100Imitation En ved $5.00 
n. ba Exgraving Gon. 1030 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, September 1950 


| Other leading boxes on approval, ‘Many sarpri: 
Vitems. Write today. It costs nothing to try. 
ICHEERFUL CARD CO, Dept. 47-3, Ww 
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OW!) AMAZING 
Di oly 


wy 
60 COPIES PER MINUTE! 


New low cost! 
No ink! No stencils! 
No gelatin! No clean-up! 


Quickly put out bulletins, 
price lists, office forms, 
charts, data sheets, etc. Just 
write, type, or draw on 
master sheet, using Speed- 
liner carbons—slip in machine 
and turn handle! Use any size 
—postcard to 8% x 14”. Ideal 
for offices, schools, restaurants, 
sales organizations, industrial 
plants, every kind of busi- 
ness! No type! No electric 
power! Anyone can run it! 










ONLY 


$7450 
Plus Federal Tax 


COMPLETE 


with supply of carbon 
master units, flud and 
100 sheets of copy paper. 


FOR FREE 
LITERATURE 





Speediiner Division 
; AMERICAK PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. I 
t. 2849 NW. Clark St., Dept. Q-90 Chicago 14, ill. 
ie | Please send me, without obligation, your 
free literature on the APECO SPEED- 
1 LINER Duplicator, and its savings in time, | 
be ) money and labor. 


i Name and Title....... sodbosanas*baeteue 1 








EASILY MADE 
*50 IN SPARE TIME 


No competition. Sell on sight, 
they're thet beautiful. 50 cards 
sell for $1.00. Also 25 cards 
for $100. Name handsomely im- 
printed. 100 other boxes with 
profits to 100%. Bonus. Free sam 
ples. Kit on approval. 









SELL 
SENSATIONAL WEW 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
NOT OBTAINABLE 
ELSEWHERE 


FiLL IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY és 
I 








' REGAL GREETING CARD CO. 

i Dept. 1N-9, HAZEL PARK, MICHIGAN ! 

ar aieiiienin : 
ADDRESS__ ee eee : 
‘ss EE ae 
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Don’t forget to see our interna- 
tional correspondence on page 
103. It is challenging reading. 











Dear Miss Owen. 

The ‘Teacher of the Month 
that you published in each issue of 
The Instructor last year have really 
been helping some of our students to 
turn toward the teaching profession. 
The articles were used to supplement 
our guidance program, to show the stu- 
dents that teaching is a worth-while 
profession, 


articles 


Mildred Veith, Texas 
We are glad to have this comment 

come from one who believes teach- 

ing is a profession equal to others. 


» 

Dear Miss Owen, 
Please answer this letter in your 
“Letters to the Editor” column because 


I want to show it to my principal. I 
have always had plants on my window 
sill; in fact, last winter we put strings 
up the window and trained vines. My 
room looked like a miniature arbore- 
tum and we had some wonderful science 
lessons. This year, my principal does 
not want me to have any plants because 
she says it takes too much light away 
from the children’s work. Please tell 
me what you think about it. 

Agnes Saxon, Mississippi 


Agnes, what makes you think we 
would get in the middle of an argu- 
ment like that? In the first place, 
we don’t know how big the windows 
are, to say nothing of how big the 
plants are. The answer to your prob- 
lem is to borrow a light meter (your 
electric company probably has one). 
Then you and your principal can set- 
tle your troubles. Offhand, if we 
may be so bold as to venture an opin- 
ion, we should like to say that class- 
room nature-study projects are one 
thing and arboretums are another. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

I've been attending a four-week sum- 
mer workshop in curriculum materials. 
One week was spent in evaluating spe- 
cial helps for the teachers. You will 
be interested in knowing that The 
Instructor was recommended by our 
group. 

Clarissa Holiday, Washington 


lt is our policy to send copies of 
The Instructor to be used in work- 
shops of this nature. Accompanying 
Miss Holiday’s letter was a four-page 
evaluation of our magazine. We con- 
sider such comments and criticisms 
to be invaluable. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

I should like to tell you how much I 
have enjoyed the art subjects on the 
cover of The Instructor this past year. 
They have contained real life experi- 
ences for my children and the art ap- 
preciation lessons have benefited us in 
several aspects of our social studies pro- 
gram, This past year was the begin- 
ning of my teaching career, and the 
magazine has helped me in many ways. 
I know it will give me greater help in 
the years to come. 

A. Roger Morrison, New York 


We are glad that The Instructor 
has helped a beginning teacher at 
the start of his career. 
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Dear Miss Owen, 

On a very hot day last spring, when 
things were so dry that we felt as if 
our school was in the middle of a dust 
bowl, you stopped to visit us.° You 
looked crisp and cool, and what you 
had to say was inspiring to all of us. 
Rain did not come for five more days 
so that the tension of not knowing 
whether crops would be ruined was still 
there. But your visit gave us a lift, 
for it was wonderful te know that an 
editor in New York felt it was impor- 
tant to stop and:talk to us about what 
we would like to see in our favorite 
teachers’ magazine. 

Anne Christy, Texas 


Believe me, Anne, we were just as 
hot as you were; in fact, you were 
the one who we thought looked crisp 
and cool, and we felt refreshed and 
stimulated after having the privilege 
of talking to you. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

Your June cover received quite a bit 
of publicity in our town. The circus 
was to be there the week before school 
closed and our P.T.A, and Mothers 
Club wanted to sponsor a special morn- 
ing show for the children. When they 
made their request to the Board, they 
carried The Instructor along to show 
that June was really circus month for 
children. The special show was held 
and our kindergarten children finished 
school with a circus unit that made the 
last weeks of school, which are often 
dull, a stimulating experience. 

Louise Fogel, Jowa 

Three cheers for your town. We 
are big-top enthusiasts, ourselves. 
The main show, the side shows, the 
pink lemonade, and the hot dogs, as 
well as some fuzzy cotton candy, are 
all on our list. 


* 
Dear Miss Owen, 


Since science was never my special 
field, the little science stories which 
have been published through the 


months of the past school year have 
been a delight to my fifth-graders and 
to me. They seem to give a more real- 
istic picture of the world around us. 
I hope that these stories will continue 
to appear from time to time. 
Judith Paine, California 
We like our science stories, too, 
and find that we learn new things 
as we work with the manuscripts. 
Elementary schools are very science- 
minded these days! 


* 


Dear Miss Owen, 

‘hat do you think about girls com- 
ing to school in slacks and shorts? We 
think it is a very bad practice, but the 
parents do not agree with us. We think 
that learning to dress properly is part 
of a child’s education. 

Phyllis Hunt, Pennsylvania 


We are in perfect accord with your 
last sentence—it certainly is part of 
their education, and unless a school 
program warrants wearing slacks, we 
prefer to see little girls in dresses. 
We doubt if that is the real issue at 
hand, however. Both the school and 
the children belong to the parents. 
Just what and how do they want their 
school to be? Here is an instance 
where parents and teachers should 
talk things over. Possibly the chil- 
dren should be in on the discussion 
too. 





- _.Now Available! 
The PHONICS 
MOVIEGRAM 


A new idea in phonetic drill mate- 
rial;- contains 24 common family 
groups and initial sounds to make 
words for all families. Word blend- 
ing is accomplished by movable 
strips making “movie” effect. Set 
designed for beginning phonics and 
recommended for remedial work in 
higher grades. (Not printed in du- 
plicating ink.) 
Price each set (postpaid cash with order) $1.% 





HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 
Send for tomplete descriptive circular and 
price list covering arithmetic, reading, lan. 
guage, phonics, nature study, social studies, 
and miscellaneous unit activities. 











MORGAN-DILLON & COMPANY 
612 West Lake Street, Chicago 6, Il 


JUST OUT! 


Try these brand new PUZZE 
PLANS for initial or remedial 
teaching in Reading, Nu 
bers, or Phonics. A fascinat 
ing word-picture game using 
jig-saw puzzle techniques. 
Psychologically sound, sell 
correcting. Ten sets now 
ready. Ask for a free catalog 
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~. of PUZZLE PLANS and fie 
READING Workbooks. or send 75e¢ plus 
NUMBERS 10c postage for sample set 


PHONICS Specify subject. 
PET S/T ae FOLLETT PUBLISHING (0. 
bash A 
FREE Bes 





For Your Duplicating Pleasure 
Send for FREE CATALOG and SAMPLES 
32 NEW PUBLICATIONS 


@ For Any Liquid, Spirit or Direct Process, Duplicate 
@ For Any Gelatin Duplicator 
Each Title contains 30 Masters (8% x 11) 
Heat-Sealed in Moisture- Proof Cellophane Envelope 
Material appropriate for all seasons 
Monthly Art Aids and Holiday Posters 
Outline Maps——Eastern and Western Hemisphere 
Arithmetic, Sreties 1-4 
Math Mastery Units, Grades 7 - 12 
English, Grades 2 - 6 
Reading, Grade 1 
English Mastery Units, Grades 7 - 12 


Extra Long Runs |! Brilliant Copies! 
THE CONTINENTAL PRESS 


Elizabethtown, Pennsylvania 





1-Card $1 Chris' 
are! 


I 
ap. New ME 


Show friends sensa’ 
*) pte 100" pret 


From Sunny | 
Jifornic 
Ca ra 4 
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AROUND THE CALENDAR IN ART 
STORY AND VERSE 


A new book with holiday stories, clever af 
work, and verse for all occasions. Grade 
Teachers! Your three needs combined in 
this one book. Price $2.00 postpaid. 
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Author— INEZ VALDOIS, Haven, Kanss 


SUCH EASY .....EASY MONEY! 
Sell Thrilling New Christmas Cards 


*Metallic,’’ “*Pe * gssort- SENT 
— Gifts, Religious, Hu- 

orous, Everyday cards. Over 
100 different items. Profits to 
100%, No experience. Reques( 
Deluxe 21-card Christmas box. 
Name Imprinted Christmas 
Cards, Stationery samples on 
approval. Organization deals 
463 Congress St., Portiand, 





ARTISTS AWARD 
GwT —s1.00. 


SO For $ 
CHRIS “aS 
PERSONALS 





HOLIDAY CARD co. 
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LOANS TO TEACHERS cs 
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“need cash now—$50 to $500—cu 
if y= = cou below for full jetail ol 


| Postal’s “BORROW By MAIL” plan 
| teachers. Your signature only—no 

or endorsers—completely private. 20 months 
| to repay at low, lawful rate. Mail today! 
| POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY 
| 15th and Harney Dept. 10 Omaha 2, 
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=e TRY Girls aud Goys 
d 75c plus 
ample set, 
Ico IN YOUR CLASSROOM 
= 
] 
AT OUR EXPENSE! 
MPLES 
1S 
=" | You’ve heard of Girls and Boys, you’ve read about it— 
1) 5 . 
reloe ~now’s your chance to actually use it. Yes, you can try 
« |Cirls and Boys in your own classroom at our expense. 


Simply fill out the coupon below and mail it to us. We 
2  |willsend you enough copies for each pupil in your class 
(minimum 8 copies). Then see for yourself how the 
light touch of this publication increases the span of in- 
jjterest of your pupils and makes them more co-operative, 
j}more receptive to instruction. If we don’t hear from 
miyou within 14 days of the date you receive your free cop- 
ies, we will continue to send you the same number of 
copies each month for five months, and bill you at the 
regular subscription rate of 15c for each pupil-sub- 
‘}scription, 











Hundreds of teachers used Girls and Boys last year, 
and you’ve never seen such enthusiasm. Some teachers 
i liked it for seatwork, others because it tied in so closely 
“or with regular teaching materials; still others liked the 
suns Way it combined education and fun. All reported that 

their pupils loved it—one teacher wrote that her girls and 


















You can have this kind of teaching success, and it won’t 
, Cost you a penny to find out about it. 
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Girls and Goys provides useful 


classroom activities materials 


~ + 2 At low cost. 


Science 





Each monthly issue of Girls and Boys is 
packed with a variety of stories, puzzles, 
things to make, things to collect, games to 
play, projects, and simple science experi- 
ments. Each has a distinct lesson to teach, 
but all enlist the active co-operation of 
the child by making it fun to learn. And 
in all these activities, full advantage is 


















taken of the benefit a child derives from 


: Stories 
achievement. tories 





You can use Girls and Boys to supple- 
ment your regular teaching materials. L 
Use it for special activities like club pe- 
riods, or to fill in hard-to-plan-for time, Ne 
like taking attendance. Let pupils who 
have finished assigned work ahead of the 
class turn to Girls and Boys, or keep the 








rest of the class busy with Girls and Boys 


while you give special attention to your Games 





slower pupils. You can do this because 
pupils need no supervision when using 
Girls and Boys. Even the answers to all 
problems in an issue are contained in that 


issue. 
And the cost of each semester’s sub- 


scription (5 issues) is only 15ce—a year’s 
subscription (10 issues) costs only 25c. 











Since this is the child’s own magazine, 
most teachers have each pupil pay for his 





own subscription. 


To supplement your regular teaching 
materials, or to supply profitable seat- 
work, at the lowest possible cost, do as 
hundreds of teachers have done. Use 
Girls and Boys. 


Girls aud Boye 


Please send me Free Trial copies (minimum 8 copies) of 
GIRLS AND BOYS for my pupils. I will try GIRLS AND BOYS in 
my classroom within 14 days of the date I receive my free copies. If 
you don’t hear from me within that time advising you otherwise, you 
may continue to send GIRLS AND BOYS each month for five months 
and bill me @ 15c for each pupil subscription, payable in 30 days. 


Name. 








School Address 


P. O. & Zone 
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“Tt has become a habit with our sixth ang 
seventh graders never to guess—they go aug 
matically to Compton’s for all their answem 
The easy-to-use Fact-Index never fails.” 
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“Compton’s is an unfailing reference source @ 
our science classes. The information is up® 
date and trustworthy. The charts, diagrams, 
and colorful illustrations form the basis for most 
of our class experiments.” 


Compton Equipped ! 


Supervisor: “One of the most satisfying things about returning to school this fall is the fact that , 
not only our library but also every one of our classrooms from fourth grade up is now equipped “From World History to Atoms to Literatumt) 
with its own set of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia.” Athletics—on any high-school subject ours 
dents find Compton’s invaluable. Its wealll ‘ 
Superintendent: ‘““Ycs, Compton’s is not only our most valuable but also our most economical background material, its all-inclusive 


i 


. . ’ st . . Index, make Compton’s an indispensable 
piece of classroom equipment. My figures show that the cost of Compton’s is only one-third of one . oft 


per cent of the cost of operating each of our classrooms.” 





School teachers and administrators everywhere recognize the importance of having an author- 
itative, up-to-date reference source right on the ‘‘question-firing-linc’’-—ready with answers when 
interest is at its height—right zn the classroom. ‘Try Compton’s in your classroom. See how much 
easier and more interesting your work becomes. 


FREE? While the supply lasts, teachers may secure without obligation, any one of the following book- 
lets: (1) Farm Life (for primary grades), (2) Coal and Petroleum (for intermediate grades), (3) Atoms 
(for high school). In writing, be sure to give school name and grades taught. All three booklets 
contain reprints of new articles from the 1950 Compton’s. 


COMPTON S 


5 | Cc T U R E D E N C . C L O Pp E D | A cult’ information in semtdlne They a 


topics and questions to look up. Comp 
wonderful pictures make pupil interest stré 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY * 1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL," *! hiccs” 
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